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Jw;t published, in 2 
ols. 4to. Fir:e Guinens. 
A NE\V DICTIO
AltY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
BY CHARLES RICHARDSON. 
This work consists of two large quarto t'olumes, upon the composition of which the 
author has been employed for more than 20 years: amhhough the expense of publication 
has exceeded the sum of 6000L. it is published at the moderate price of 5 guineas. 
The two volumes contain nearly 2300 pages of 3 columns each, closely yet clearly and 
beautifully printed. In this Dictionary equal care has been bestowed upon the Etymo- 
logies and Exphnation; and also upon the copious selection of quotations in illustra- 
tion of both :-tÌlese are arranged in Chronological series from \Viclif and Chaucer to 
Burke and Cowper. 


"'". 


RICHARDSON'S KE'Y DICTIONAI{Y OF TIlE 
ENGLISH LA
GUAGE. 
Abridged, in 1 large, olume, 8vo. 18s. doth. 
This Dictionary comprises, as equally essential, the two departments of Etymolo
y 

nd Explanation: the former most carefully and daboratcly investigated, and the latter 
.mdeù, with equal care and labour, uvon such results as investigation may discover. 
This combination, unattempted in all other English dictionaries, will, it is hoped, entitle 
the book to the character of a St'holur'!j lUamwl: and at the same time, pre-eminently 
distinguish it as a book of commun referenee. 
A prospectus, accompanied by a specimen, may be had (gratis) of the Publisher. 


,V ALTON AND COTTON'S COl\IPLETE ANGLER, 
\\-ith Originall\1emoirs by SIR H,\RRIS NICOLAS, Illustrated by Engra,-ings 
from, Designs by STOT
RD and INSKIPP. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 61. 6s. cloth 
boards,; or
Proofs on J n
a Paper, 101. l(1s. The Illustrations separate, 4to. 
proofs befdre the letteJ\, 10/. 10s. 
.. .... Additional Plates to. !J!ustrate \" alton and Cotton's Complete Ang]er, consisting of 
31 Portraits and \&n,uments mentioned in the ',"ork, mostly proofs. Imperial 
8vo. 3L. 3s. 


'. 


ALDINE EDITION OF THE BI{ITISII POETS, 
Beautifully printed by "Thittingham, containing many pieces of each author 
ltithel
O unpublished, with Portraits, originall\lemoirs and notes by the Rev. John 
l\litford and the Rev. Alexander Dyce, fscap. 8vo. price 5s. each Volume. 
The Authors already published are, 
POPE, 3 vols. 
GOLDS:\lITH, 1 vol. 
IVI IJ.TO:S, 3 vols. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 vol. 
DRYDEN, 5 vols. 
P ARN ELL, 1 vol. 
SWIFT, 3 vols, 
Each Author may be purchased Separately. 


BURNS, 3 vols. 
TNOJlS0N, 2 vols. 
COLLINS, 1 vol. 
KIRKE 'VHITE, 1 vol. 
COWPER, 3 vols. 
SURREY and 'VYATT, 2vols. 
BEATTIE, 1 vol. 
. . 
. 


y OU
G, 2 vols. 
AKE
SIDE, 1 vol. 
BL TLER, 2 \'ols. 
PRIOR, 2 vols, 
F ALCO:SER, 1 vol. 
G RA Y, I vol. 


I 
I 
I 
! , 
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KANT'S CRITICK. 
An Investigation of Pure Reason, translated from the German. 8, o. ll, Is. 
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PUHLISHEO BY 'fIl..LIAl\I PH'KEIUKG. 


PltACTICAL DrSCO(lRSES on the 1.ITlJJtGY of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND, by the REV. l\1A'ITHEW HOI-E. A New Edi- 
tion, edited by the HEV. DR. GII.ES, .t vols. 8vo. 2[. 25. 


l\i...-\l/r.UUS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. Second Edition, with 
great additions from the Author's own 1\18. 8vo. 14&. 
H The two first chapters are entirely re-written ; and a great variety of fresh matter is 
every where introduced. A most interesting addition to the present volume is a Memoir 
of the Author by the Bishop of Chichester."-Edinb. Review, No. 130. 


THE BRIDGE'V A'fER rrREA"rISES. 


I. By the REV. DR. CHALJ\-1EHS, On the 
Power, 'Visdom, and &oodness of 
God, as manifested in the Adap- 
tation of External Nature to the 
1\1 oral and Intellectual Constitu- 
tion of JUan. 2 V ols. 8vo. His. 
II. By DR. JOHN KIDD. The Adapta- 
tion of External Nature to the Phy- 
sical Condition of 1\J an. 8\'0. 9s. 6d. 
III. By the REV. "T. ", HEWELl" Astro- 
nomy, and General Physics Consi- 
dered with reference to Natural 
Theology, 8vo. 9s. 6u.foolsCllP 8vo. 6s, 
1\'. By SIR CHARLES ßELL, The Hand, 
its 1\lechanism and Y ital Endow- 
ments, as evincing dpsign, 8vo, 
with numerous wood cuts, lUs, 6d. 


V. ßy DR. P.l\l. ROGET, Anima] and 
Yegetable Physiology, considered 
with reference to Natural Theo- 
logy, 2 vols. 8\ o. Il. 10.
. 
'I. By the HEY. DR. ßr;CKL4r\D, On 
Geology and l\1ineralogy, zdtlt 80 
1Jlntes, 2 yols. 8vo. price H. 1.Js. 
The Supplementary '\otes, and 
Additional Plate to the First Edit. 
may be had separate, price Is. 6(/. 
"II. By the REV. 'r. KIRBV, On the 
History, Habits, and Instincts of 
Animals. 2 \'o]s. 8vo. platcs,Il. ] OS. 
'III. By DR. ". PnoLT, Chemistry, 
1\leteorology, anù the Function of 
Digestion, considered with refer- 
ence to I\ atural Theology, 8\"0. 158. 


.. 


I..OIlD B.L
CON'S \YOIlKS, Edited by BASIL l\loNTAGu, Esq. 
In ] 7 vols. 8\'0, 8/. 18s. 6d. TJle most cOlnp]ete edition extant; it contains 
translations as well as the original of the Latin "T orks, anù is illn
trated hy 
Portraits, Views, and Vac-similes, with a .r\ew Life of Lord Bacon by the Edi- 
tor. A few Copies are printed on I,ARGE PAPER, imp. 8vo. II. lIs. IJtI. each vol. 


]
ACON'S ES8A YS, ANn 'YISDO::\I OF THE ANCIENTS. By 
BASiL l\IO
TAGU, Esq. Foolscap 8vo, cltltlt :>s. 
BACON'S ADV ANCEl\IE
T OF I.EAltKING, Edited by 
BASIL l\Io
TAGU, Esq. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 


1'lIE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF SUFFOLK, 
THINGOE HUNDRED. By JOHN G_\GE, Esq. F. R. S. Dir.
. A. u'iOt ruoner- 
ous plates, royal 4to. 41. 14s. 6d. Large Paper, 71. 78. 


PHYSICAl, THEORY OF ANOTHER I..IF}:, 
By the Author of" NATLRAL HISTORY OF ENTHCSIASM." 8eC01ul editinll. 


NOTES ON TH-E FOUR GOSPELS ANI> ArTS OF THE 
ApOSTLES, in I thick vol. foolscap 8vo. jll,.
t J1ublislled, 16s. 


'VARBI1}lTONIAN LECTURE
 on the PI
OPII.ECJ]
S, 
by the RE" FREDERICl\. 1\ OI.AN, D. D. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
DR. NOLAN'S LETTERS on the EVANG,ELJr'AL CHA- 
RACTER of CHRISTIANITY, I8mo. cloth, 4s. 6ll. 
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\VOllKS BY S. T. COLERIDGE. 


I. 
POETIC \. L \
 D DR
\.l\IA TIC \\TO RKS, 3 vols. foolscap Svo. llniformlY])J'illttù 
ICitlt the ..1Mine EditiMl of t"e British Poets, 15s. 
!It.. The only complete eùition with the author's last corrections and additions. 
II. 
THE FIHEND, A Series of Essays to aid in the formation of fixed principles, 
in 1'001TU's, MORAI.S, and UELIGION ; with Literary Amusements interspersed. 
Third Edition, with the Author's last corrections, and an Appen(lix, and with 
a Synoptical Table of the Contents of the ''''ork, By H. N COLERIDGE, Esq, 
in 3 vols. foolscap Svo. price 15s. cloth. 
III. 
AIDS TO REFLECTION, in the formation of a l\lanlyCharacter, on the several 
grounds of Prudence, 'Morality, and Religion, crown Svo. third e(litioll, 10s. 6d. 
IV. 
LA \ SER:UOXS, addressed to the higher and middle Classes of Society, STO. Ss. 
v. 
O
 THE CO
STITUTIOX OF CHURCH 
\ND STATE, according to the 
Idea of Each, with Aids towards a right Judgment on the late 
Catholic Bill, third edition, in tlte press. 
YI. 
LITEU.\.RY RE:\IAIXS, edited by H. N. COLERIDGE, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Il. h. 
VII. 
LITEUAU\ nE.l\IAI
S, edited by H. 1'. COLERIDGE, E
q. 1\1. A. Yol. 3. J1LSt 
Pllbli,
llC(1 ill 8m. p"ice 128. cloth. 
VIII. 
i\IE
10IRS OF S.A
IùEL TA \' LOR COLERIDGE, by J .UU.
 GII,L
IAl\, Eiiq. 
Y 01. 1. S,-o. Pl'ice 10s. 6d. 


P IJ
\,NTA
l\lIO
. A TALE, by SARA COLERIDGE. 
Foolscap Svo. 9s. . 
II A charming' talc of fairy fiction. The exuberance of fancy in this story is mar- 
vellous; the lich diversity of incidents without limit. and the simplicity, the sweetness, the 
pictUiesque grouping and selection, is a proof of a very dt:licate ta:;te."-Gellt.'
 Mug. 
Sept. 1837. 


TILl': BIBLIOGRAPHER'S l\IANlJAL; 
Being an Account of upu:ards of Fifty TllOltSallll Rare, Curious, and Useful 
Books, published in or relating to Great Britain and Ireland, since the 
Invcntion of Printing, with Bibliographic(!l and Critical r\otices, Collations, 
and the prices at which they ha\ e been sold in the present century. By lr. T. 
LOWNDES. -1 \'ols. Svo. 41. :>s. LARGE PAPER, ulIlyfifty copies prill ted, Sl. lOs, 


TIlE 'VOl{KS ()F SIR THO
lAS ßRo"rNE, 
OF NORWICH, Author of " Vulgar Errors," "Religio l\lerlici," &c. Edited 
by SI
ION \\ ILKIN, Esq. 11lfour t:ols. Sco. 21. 8s. Large Paper, 4l. 4s. 


SCENES AND SH.A.DO'VS OF DAYS DEPARTED, 
Accompanied with Poems of Youth, and some other Poems of .Melancholy and 
Fancy, in the Journey of Life from Youth to Age. 
fiy the REV. '\T. LISLE BOWLES, with a Portrait. Foolscap 8\'0, 5s. 


A [[[STOH.Y of ENGL[811 RHYTH:\lS, \Vith Notices of 
English Literature, and more particularly of English Po
try, (rom the Fifth 
to the }'ourteenth Century, by EIH\IN CUEST, Esq. 1\1. A. Fellow of Caius 
CoHf'ge, Cambridge, 
 vols. 8vo. pril'e Ii. .45. cloth bom'tis 
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PUBLISHED BY \V"ILLIAI\I PICKERING. 


POEl\IS B\.- JOI-IN l\IOUl.TRI E, 
Author of" l\Iy BROTHER'S GRAVE." Second Edition,JoolscfljJ 8t"o. clot/,. 
IC A sOlan volume of such decided excellence as to give the author at once a distin- 
guished station amongst the younger poets of the day."-Qllarte1'ly Redeu', Ì\o. 117. 


POEl\IS LONGElt AXD SHOltTEH.. 
By THO:\IAS BURBIDGE, of Trinity College, Cambridge, foolscap 8vo. 7&.6d. 


EDITH, A Tale of the Azores, and other Poem
, post Bvo. 8.s. 6d. 


ELEUSISlA, A POEI\-l ON THE NATURE, COl\DITlON, AFFECTIONS, AND EXPEC- 
TATION
 OF TilE HUMAN SOL"L. Crown 8\'0. 7&. 6ll. I 


FRAG:\IENTS IN 'TERSE, chiefly relating to Southern Africa. Fscap. 8vo. 58. 


TIlE 'YORKS OF Gl{AY, edited by the REV. J. l\IITFORD. 
\\Tith the addition of his Correspondence with :\Ir. Chute and others, his 
Journal kept at nome, Criticism on thc
tatues, Sculptures, &c. hitherto 'U1l- 
pllblislled. In <1 vols. foolscap 8vo. uniform" ith the \.ldine Poets, price 11. 


In tlCO f.uls.jòolscap 8ro, ,l"itlL Portrait and Jïew oj Bemel'ton Church,lJTice 10s. 
"TORKS OF TIlE REV. GEORGE IIEItHERT. 
N ow first collected. TilE POEMS contain The Temple; the Synagogue, by the 
Rev. Christopher Harvie; the Latin Poemsof Herbert; and two Original Poems, 
never before printed. \\Tith :Kotes by S. T. COLERIDGE. 
THE RKUAI:\S contain The Priest to the Temple, Proverbs, and other Prose 
n- orks, including many pieces never before printed," ith his Life by IZA t\.h. 
,r ALTOX, and also that by his first biographer, BARXAB.\S OLE\. 


lTniformly printed "jth Herbert's \\ orks. 
SIBBES'S SOUI':S CONFLLCT, Fscap 8vo. 58. 
8IBBES'S BRU IS1:D llEED, &c. Fscap 8vo. 5s. 
..., SiLbes's Soul's Conflict was bequeathed by Izaak "ralton to his son, and the 
Bruised Reed to his daughter, with a desire for both to read them, so as to be well 
acquainted with them. 


EARLY ExnL[8II DRAl\I.r\TISTS, 
THE DR
\l\IATIC .\.l\D I)OETIC
\L \\'ORKS OF GREEXE, (2 vols. 
218.) PEELE, (2 vols. 218.) and "-EBSTER, (4 vols. 42s.) 
Edited by the REV. ALEX -\l\DER DYCE, uniformly printed in crown 8\ o. 
If \V 6 take the opportunity of expressing our very high opinion of the diligence, skill, 
and judgment of the Rev. Alexander Dyce, whose editions of Peele, Greene, and 
\Ychster, l

ve little to desire, awl Jess to improve."-QlIaJ"lerly Revieu'. 


SIIAK:ESP EAI{E'S P LA YS, in one pocket volume, beautIfully 
printed by Corrall, Ii. Is. \\rith 38 Engravings flom Designs by Stothard, 
&c. 21. 2s. A few Copies printed entirely on India Paper, II. 48. 


CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY TALES, with an Essay on his Lan- 

uage and Versification, an Introductory Discourse, and Glossary, by THOMAS 
'fYR\VHlTT. 5 vols. crown 8vo. with a Portrait, and an Engraving of the cele- 
brated Pilgrimage, by STOTHARD, 2l. 128. 6(1. 


J 
<
 


 


THREE CATALOGUES, viz. I. The Red Book of the Exchequer. II. The 
Dodsworth 
{SS. in the Bodleian. III. The 1\18S, in the Lincoln's Inn Library. 
By the REV. JOSEPH HUNTER, F. S. A. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
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PUBLISHED BY \\ ILLIAi\I PICKEIU
G. 


B .\SIN, and that of the FRERE and 
the Boy-I\. SO
GS and CAROI.S, 
4 vols. 12mo. hnlj bound morocco, H. 
\IODEHN Dt:XClAD, Yirgil ill London, 
and other Poems, by GEORGE 
DANIEL Foolscap 8, o. 7s. 6d. 
SO:\GS of BÉRA
GER, with a Sketch of 
his Life, translateù from the French. 
Foolscap Svo. 5s. 
SPEcnJE
S of ENGLISH SONNETS, from 
the Earl of Surrey to \\ onlsworth. 
By REv. ALE'-. DYCE. 16mo. 66. 
u A book we recommend for the taste 
and judgment in the choice, and for the 
elegance of the typography."-Gel/tle- 
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PREFACE. 


l\IR. COLERIDGE by his ,viII, dated in Sep- 
ternber, 1829, authorized his executor, if he 
should think it expedient, to publisll any of 
the notes or ,vriting lI1ade by llÌll1 (1\11". C.) 
in Ilis books, or any other of llis lnanu- 
scripts or ,vritings, or any letters ,vhicll 
should thereafter be collected fi-onl, or sup- 
pliecl by, his fi'iends or correspondents. 
Agreeabl)T to this authority, an arrange- 
nlent ,vas ll1ade, under the superintendence 
of l\Ir. Green, for the collection of Cole- 
ridge's literary remains; and at the sallIe 
tinle the preparation for the press of such 
part of the lllaterials as should consist of 
criticisll1 and general literature, 'yas en- 
trusted to tIle care of the present Editor. 
The volullles llO'V offered to tIle public are 
the first results of that arrangenlent. They 
nlust in any. case stand in need of HI11Cll 
indulgence fro 111 the ingenuous reader;- 
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l 1 RE:FACb. 


1Jlulta sunt con(lonaucla in opel"e }JOstU1ìlO ; 
but a sllort statement of the difficulties 
attending the compilation rna)T serve to ex- 
plain some apparent anolnalies, and to pre- 
clude some unnecessary censure. 
The materials ,vere fragrncntary in the 
extreme-Sib.ylline leaves ;-notes of the 
lecturer, 11lelnoranda of the investigator, 
out-pourings of the solitary and self-coul- 
muning student. The fear of the pre
s ,vas 
not in them. Numerous as they ,vere, too, 
they caBle to light, or ,vere comnlunicatcd, 
at different times, before and after the print- 
ing ,vas conlmenced; and the dates, the 
occasions, and the references, in most in- 
stances relllained to be discovered or con- 
jectured. To give to suell materials method 
and continuit)T, as far as 11light be,-to set 
theln forth in the least disadvantageous 
Inanner ",hicll the circull1stances ,,,"ould per- 
11lit,-,vas a delicate and perplexing task; 
and the Editor is painfully sensible that he 
could bring fe\v qualifications for the under- 
taking, but SUCll as ,vere involved in a many 
years' intercourse ,vith the author himself, 
a patient study of his "'Titings, a reverential 
adIniration of his genius, and an affectionate 
desire to help in extending its beneficial 
influence. 
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l'he contcnt'3 of these VOlU111eS are dl'a"ï1 
fi.Olll a portion oBly of the 111anuscripts en- 
trusted to the Editor: the reu1ainder of the 
collection, ,vhich, llnder favourable circuln- 
stances, he hopes rrlay hereafter spe the 
light, is at least of equal value ,,,,ith ,vhat is 
no,,,, presented to the reader as a sau1ple. 
In perusing tIle follo,ving pages, the reaùer 
,viII, in a fe\v instances, meet ,vith disqui- 
sitions of a transcendental character, which, 
as a general rule, haye been avoided: the 
truth is, that thpy ,vere sOlnetinles found so 
indissolubly intert\vined ,vith the more po- 
pular matter ,vhich preceded and foIIo,ved, 
as to 11lake separation ÏInpracticable. There 
are very many to wholn no apology will be 
necessary' in this respect; and the Editor 
onl}T adverts to it for the purpose of ob- 
viating, as far as nlay be, the possible COlTI- 
plaint of the lllore general reader. But 
there is anotller point to ,,'"hich, taught by 
past experience, he attaches more iU1port- 
ance, and as to ,vhich, therefore, he ven- 
tures to put in a nlore express and par- 
ticular caution. In many of the books and 
papers, ,,,,hicIl have been used in the COlTI- 
pilat.ion of these volumes, passages fi'oln 
other ,vriters, noted do,vn by 1\1r. Coleridge 
as in some ,vay renlarkable, lvere mixed up 
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,yitIl his o,vn e0l111nellts 011 
uch passages, 
or ,vitll his reflections on otller suhjects, in 
a manner very elnbarrassing to the eye of 
a tllirel person Ul1dertaking to select tIle 
original lnatter, after the lapse of several 
)
ears. The Editor 11eed not sa}T that l1e 
11as not kno,vingl)T adu1ittcd any thing tllat 
,vas not genuine ,vitllout all express decla- 
ration, as in Vol. I. p. I; and in anotl1er 
instance, "\T 01. II. p. 379, he has intin1ated 
11is o,vn suspiciol1: but, besides these, it is 
possible tl1at SOBle cases of 111istake in this 
respect ll1ay have occurred. There 111ay 
l)e one or two passages-tIle)"' cannot ,yell 
be 111ore-printed in tl1ese yolumes, ,vhicll 
belong to other ,vritcrs; and if stIch there 
be, tIle Editor can onl)- plead ill excuse, 
that tIle ,york has been prepared by hiln 

nnidst 111any distractions, and 110pe that, in 
this instance at least, no ungenerous use 
,viII be lnade of such a CirCUlTIstance to the 
disadyantage of the author, and tllat persol1s 
of greater reading or lnore retentive nlerrlO- 
ries tl1an the Editor, ,vho ma)
 discover any 
stIch passages, 'v ill do hÍ1n the favour to 
conl111unicate the L"1ct. 
The Editor's nlotive in publishing the 
fe,v poems and fraglTIents included ill these 
volumes, ,vas to make a supplenlellt to the 
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collected edition of Coleridge's poctical 
,vorks. In these fi-'agnlents the reader "Till 
see the gernls of :::;everal passages in the 
alread)T published poenls of the autllor, but 
which the Editor has not thought it neces- 
sary to llotice more particularly. The Fall 
of Robespierre, a joint conlposition, has 
been so long in print in the FrencIl edition 
of Coleridge's poenls, that, independently 
of sucll nlerit as it 1llay possess, it seemed 
natural to adopt it Up011 the present occasion, 
and to declare the true state of the author- 
ship. 
To those ,vho haye been kind enougll 
to communicate Looks and manuscripts for 
tIle purpose of the present publication, the 
Editor and, tllrougIl hinl, 
Ir. Coleridge's 
executor return their grateful tllanks. In 
lTIOSt cases a specific ackno,vledgnlent has 
been 1llade. But, above and independently 
of all otllers, it is to Mr. and l\Irs. GillIn an , 
and to l\fr. Green llinlself, that the public 
are indebted for the preservation and use 
of the principal part of the contents of these 
volulnes. The claiuls of those respected 
individuals 011 the gratitude of the fi'iends 
and adlnirel"s of Coleridge and llis ,yorks 
are already \vell kno,vn, and in due seaSOll 
tllose clainls ,viII receive additional confir- 
l11ation. 
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'Vith these reluarks, 
incerely consciou
 
of his o,vn inadequate execution of the task 
aSbiglled to hinl, yet confident ,vithal of th
 
general ,\"orth of the contents of the follo".- 
iug pages-the Eùitor conllllit
 the reliques 
of a great Ulan to the indulgent consideration 
of the Public. 


.. 


Lincoln
s Inn, 
August II, 1836. 



1./ EN,roy. 


HE was one who witll long alld large arUl 
still collected precious arlnfulls in ,vhatever 
direction he pressed for,vard, yet still took 
up so much more than he could keep to- 
gether, that those \vho followed hilll gleaned 
more fron1 his continual droppings than he 
Jlinlself brought home ;-nay, made stately 
corn-ricks therewith, while the reaper Ilim- 
self ,vas still see11 only with a strutting 
armful of ne,vly-cut sheaves. But I should 
misinform you grossly if I left you to infer 
that his collections were a heap of inco- 
11erent miscellanea. No! the very con- 
trary. Tlleir variety, conjoined with. the 
too great coherency, the too great botll 
desire and power of referring theln in sys- 
tematic, nay, genetic subordination, was 
that which rendered his schemes gigantic 
and impracticable, as an author, and his 
conversation less instructive as a man. 
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AuditoreJll inolJelJ1 ipsa copia fecit.- Too 
nluch ,vas given, all so ,,,,eighty autl brilliant 
as to preclude 3 cllance of its being all 
receiy'ed,- so that it not seldoln passeù 
over the hearer's nlincl like a roar of many 
,vaters. 
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rro H. 1\IAR r rIN, ESQ. 


OF JESUS COLLEGE, CA:\IßRIDnE. 


DEAR SIR, 
ACCEPT, as a S111all testin10ny of Iny grateful attach- 
Inent, the following Dralnatic Poenl, in which I have 
endeavoured to detail, in an interesting fonn, the fall of 
a man, whose great bad actions have cast a disastrous 
lustre on his nalue. In the execution of the work, a!', 
intricacy of plot could not have been atte111pted ,vithout 
a gross violation of recent facts, it has been Iny sole aim 
to in1Ítate the in1passioned and highly figurative lan- 
guage of the French Orators, and to develope the cha- 
racters of the chief actors on a vast stage of horrors. 


Yours fraternally, 


s. T. COLEHIDGE. 


Jesus College, 

t:'ptt'nlber 22, 17Y4 



TIlE FALL OF ROBESPIERRE. 


AN HISTORIC DRAMA. 1794.tt. 


ACT I. 


SCENE-1ïte 11uilleries. 


ßA ItREU E. 
THE tell1pest gathers-be it mine to seek 
A" friendly shelter, ere it bursts upon hin1. 
But where? and how? I fear the tyrant's soul- 
Sudden in action, fertile in resource, 
And rising a,vful 'n1Ïd Ï1upending ruins; 
In splendour gloomy, as the midnight lueteor, 
That fearless thwarts the elemental ,val'. 


· The origin and authorship of "The Fall of Robespierre" will be 
best explained by the following extract from a letter from 1\lr. Southey 
to the Editor: 
" This is the history of The Fall of Robespierre, It originated in 
sportive conversation at poor Lovell's, and we agreed each to produce an 
act by the next evening ;-S. T. C. the first, I the second, and Lovell 
the third. S. T. C. brought part of his, I and Lovell the whole of ours; 
but L.'s was not in keeping, and therefore I undertook to supply the 
third also by the fonowing day, By that time, S. T. C. had filled up 
his. A dedication to 1\lrs. Hannah l\Iore was concocted, and the notable 
performance was offered for sale to a bookseller in Bristol, who was too 
wise to buy it. Your Uncle took the l\ISS. with him to Cambridge, 
and there rewrote the first act at leisure, and published it. 1\Iy portion 
I never saw from the time it was written till the whole was before the 
world. It was written with newspapers before me, as fast as newspaper 
could be put into blank verse. I have no desire to claim it now, or 
hereafter; but neither am I ashamed of it; a'1d if you think proper to 
print the whole, so be it." - . 
"The Fall of Robespierre, a tragedy, of which the first act was written 
by S. T. Coleridge." 1\lr. C.'s note in the C01lcÏ01lC,!j ad Popn/1Im, 
t 795. Fd. 
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THE FALL OF ROßESPIEHRE. 


'Vhen last in secret conference we Inet, 
He scowI'd upon me with suspicious rage, 
l\laking his eye the inluate of 111Y boson). 
I know he scorns n1e-and I feel, I hate hiln- 
Yet there is in hinl that which l11akes lIle trclnble! 
[ Exit. 


Ellter TALLIE
 alld LEGEXDRE. 


TALLIE!\. 
It was Barrere, Legendre! didst thou ll1ark hinl? 
Abrupt he turn'd, yet linger'd as he ,vent, 
And tow'rds us cast a loot.. of doubtfullueaning. 
LEGENDRE. 
I 111ark'd hinl wpll. I luet his eye's last glance; 
It Inenac'd not so proudly as of yore. 
l\lethought he would have spoke-but that he dar'J not- 
Such agitation darken'd on his brow. 
TALLIEN. 
'Twas all-distrusting guilt that kept frol11 bursting 
Th' iluprison'd secret struggling in the face: 
E'en as the sudden breeze upstarting onwards 
Hurries the thunder cloud, that pois'd awhile 
Hung in n1Ïd air, red \vith its In\ltinous burthen. 
LEGENDRE. 
Perfidious traitor !-still afraid to bask 
In the full blaze of power, the rustling serpent 
Lurks in the thicket of the tyrant's greatness 
Ever prepar'd to sting who shelters hin1. 
Each thought, each action in himself converges; 
And love and friendship on his coward heart 
Shine like the powerless sun on polar ice: 
To all attach'd, by turns deserting all, 
Cunning and dark-a necessary villain! 
TALLIEN. 
Yet nIuch depends upon him-well you know 
'Vith plausible harangue 'ti
 his to paint 
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Defeat like victory-and blind the mob 
\Vith truth-mix'd falsehood. They, led on by hilu, 
And wild of head to work their own destruction, 
Support with uproar what he plans in darkness. 
LEGE
DRE. 
o what a precious na1l1e is liberty 
To scare or cheat the sin1pIe into slaves! 
'Y. es-we nlust gain him over: by dark hints 
\Ve'll sbo\v enough to rouse his watchful fears, 
Till the cold coward blaze a patriot. 
o Danton! n1urder'd friend! assist my coun
el
- 
I-lover around lue on sad Inelnory's wings, 
And pour thy daring vengeance in my heart. 
Tallien! if but to-luorrow's fateful sun 
Beholds the tyrant living-we are dead! 
TALLIEN. 
Yet his keen eye that flashes Inighty meanings- 
LEGE:\DHE. 
Fear not-or rather fear th' alternati ve, 
And seek for courage e'en in cowardice- 
But see-hither he conles-Iet us away! 
His brother with him, and the bloody Couthon, 
And, high of haughty spirit, young St. Just. [E_lellJlt. 


Enter ROBESPIERRE, COUTHON, ST. J us,., and 
ROBESPIERRE .Junior. 


ROBESPIER R E. 
\Vhat! did La Fayette fall before Iny POWCI'- 
And did I conquer Roland's spotless virtues- 
The fervent eloquence of V rrgniaud's tongue, 
And Brissot's thoughtful soul unbribed and boJd ! 
Did zealot armies haste in vain to save them! 
'Vhat! did th' assassin's dagger ailn its point 
,rain, as a dream of murder, at my bosom; 
And shall I dread the soft luxurious TaJlien ? 
Th' Adonis Tallien,-banquct-hunting Tallicu,- 
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Hilll, \vhosc heart flutters at the dice-box! Hiln, 
'Vho ever on the harlots' downy pillow 
Resigns his head inlpure to feverish slull1bers ! 
ST. Jl'ST. 
I cannot fear him-yet \ve nlust not 
corn hint. 
'Vas it not Antony that conquer'd Brutus, 
Th' Adonis, banquet-hunting Antony? 
The state is not yet purified: and though 
The stream runs clear, yet at the bottonl lies 
The thick black sedinlent of all the factions- 
I t needs no nlagic hand to stir it up ! 
COUTHON. 
0, we did wrong to spare thenl-fatal error! 
'Vhy lived Legendre, when that Danton died, 
And Collot d'Herbois dangerous in crilnes ? 
I've fear'd him, since his iron heart endured 
To nlake of Lyons one vast hunlan shambles, 
COlnpar'd with which the sun-scorch'd wilderncss 
Of Zara \vere a smiling paradise. 
ST. JUST. 
Rightly thou judgest, Couthon! fIe is one, 
'Vho flies fronl silent solitary anguish, 
Seeking forgetful peace all1Íd the jar 
Of elenlents. The howl of lllaniac uproar 
Lulls to sad sleep the memory of himself. 
A calnl is fatal to hÍ111-then he feels 
The dire upboilings of the storm within hilll. 
A tiger Inad with inward \vounds !-I dread 
The fierce and restless turbulence of guilt. 
ROBES PI r JUtE. 
Is not the Commune ours? the stern Tribunal'? 
Dunlas? and Vivier? Fleuriot? and Louvet? 
And Henriot? \Ve'll denounce a hundred, nor 
Shall they behold to-morrow's sun roll we
tward. 
ItOBESPIERRE JUNIOR. 
!\'ay-I aUi sick of blood! Jny aching heart 
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Revie\vs the long, long train of hideous horrors 
That still have gloonl'd the rise of the Republic. 
I should have died before Toulon, when \var 
Becanle the patriot! 
ROBESPIERRE. 
1\lost unworthy \vish ! 
He, whose heart sickens at the blood of traitors 
\V ould be hilnself a traitor, were he not 
A coward! 'Tis congenial souls alone 
Shed tears of sorro\v for each other's fate. 
0, thou art brave, nlY brother! and thine eye 
Full finnly shines amid the groaning battle- 
Yet in thine heart the \voman-fornl of pity 
Asserts too large a share, an ill-timed guest! 
There is unsoundness in the state-to-morrow 
Shall see it cleansed by \vholesome massacre! 
ROBESPIERRE JUNIOR. 
Beware! already do the Sections murmur- 
" 0 the great glorious patriot, Robespierre- 
The tyrant guardian of the country's freedom!" 
COUTII01'. 
'Twere folly sure to \vork great deeds by halves! 
1\1 uch I suspect the darksonle fickle heart 
Of cold Ban'ere! 


ROBESPIERRE. 
I see the villain in hilll ! 


ROBESPIERRE JUNIOR. 
If he-if all forsake thee-what remains? 


ROBES})I ERRE. 

Iyself! the steel-strong rectitude of soul 
And poverty 
ublinle 'n1Ìd circling virtues! 
The giant victories, nlY counsels tornl'd, 
Shall stalk around lne "\\-ith sun-glittering plumes, 
Bidding the darts of calumny fall pointless. 
[E.rcLlllt. Jlflllel ('outllon. 
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COUTHON. 
So \ve deceive ourselves! 'Vhat goodly virtues 
Eloonl on the poisonous branches of alnbition ! 
StiU, Robespierre! thou'l't guard thy country's freedolll 
To despotize in all the patriot's ponlp. 
\Vhile conscience, 'nlid the nlob's applauding clanlours, 
Sleeps in thine ear, nor \vhispers-blood-stain'd tyrant! 
Yet what is conscience? superstition's drealu 
l\laking such deep inlpression on our sleep- 
That long th' awaken'd breast retains its horrors! 
But he returns-and with him comes Barrere. 
[Exit CoulllOIl. 


Ellter ROBESPIERRE and BARRERE. 


ROßESPIERRE. 
There is no danger but in cowardice.- 
Ban'ere! we Inake the danger, when \ye fear it. 
'Ve have such force \vithout, as \vill suspend 
The cold and tren1bling treachery of these rnclubers. 
BARRERE. 
'Twill be a pause of terror.- 
ROBESPIERRE. 
But to WhOlll? 
Rather the short-lived slumber of the telnpest, 
Gathering its strength anew. The dastard traitors! 

Ioles, that would undernlÍne the rooted oak! 
A pause !-a mOlnent's pause !-'Tis all their life. 
ßARRERE. 
Yet much they talk-and plausible their speech. 
Couthon's decree ha::; given such powers, that- 
RO B ESP I I:.RRE. 


'fhat \'r hat? 


ßARRERE. 
The freedon1 of debate- 


ROß ESI)J EHRE. 
TralJsparcnt Ina
k ! 
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They \vish to clog the wheels of govenUllent, 
Forcing the hand that guides the vast machine 
To bribe them to theil; duty.-English patriots! 
,A.re not the congregated clouds of war 
Black all around us? In our very vitals 
\V orks not the king-bred poison of rebellion? 
Say, what shall counteract the selfish plottings 
Of wretches, cold of heart, nor a wed by fears 
Of him, whose power directs th' eternal justice! 
Terror? or secret-sapping gold? The first 
Heavy, but transient as the ills that cause it; 
And to the virtuous patriot render'd light 
By the necessities that ga"e it birth: 
The other fouls the fount of the Republic, 
:\laking it flo\v polluted to all ages; 
Inoculates the state with a slow venonl, 
That once Ï1nbibed, ll1ust be continued ever. 
1\1 yself incorruptible I ne'er could bribe them- 
Therefore they hate ine. 
BARRERE. 
Are the Sections friendly! 
HOllESPIERRE. 
There are ,vho wish my ruin-but I'll make them 
Blush for the crinle in blood! 


BARHERE. 
Nay-but I tell thee, 
Thou art too fond of slaughter-and the right 
(If right it be) workest by 1110st foullneans ! 
ROBESPIERRE. 
Self-centering Fear! how well thou canst ape l\Iercy! 
Too foud of slaughter !-n1atchless hypocrite! 
Thought Ban'ere so, when Brissot, Dal1ton died? 
Thought Barrere so, when through the streaming streets 
Of Paris red-eyed l\Iassacre, o'er wearied, 
Rc
l'd heavily, intoxicate with blood? 
l\nd when (0 heavens !) in Lyons' death-red sq nare 
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Sick fancy groan'd o'er putrid hills of slain, 
Didst thou not fiercely laugh, and bless the day? 
'Vhy, thou hast been the mouth-piece of all horrors, 
And, like a blood-hound, crouch'd for Inurder! N O\V 
Aloof thou standest from the tottering pillar, 
Or, like a frighted child behind its mother, 
IIi
est thy pale face in the skirts of-l\Iercy ! 
DARRERE. 
o prodigality of eloquent anger! 
\Vhy now 1 see thou'rt \veak-thy case is desperate! 
The cool ferocious Robespierre turn'd scolder! 
.. 
RODESPIERRE. 
'Vho from a bad rnan's boson1 \vards the blo\v, 
Reserves the whetted dagger for his OWll. 
Denounced t\vice-and twice I sav'd his life! [EJit. 
ßARRERE. 
'fhe Sections \vill support thcn1-there's the poin t ! 
No! he can never \veather out the 8t01'1n- 
Yet he is sudden in revenge-No more! 
I nlust away to Tallien. [E.til. 
Sc E:'\ E cltanges to tlte 110use oj .tidelaide. 
ADELAIDE enters, speaking to a Servant. 
ADELAIDE. 
Didst thou present the letter that I gave thee? 
Did Tallien answer, he would soon return? 
SERV ANT. 
He is in the Tuillerics-with him, Legendre- 
[n deep discourse tbey seem'd: as I approach'd 
He waved his hand, as bidding rne retire: 
I did not interrupt him. [lletul"ns tile letter. 
ADELAIDE. 
Thou didst rightly. 
[Exit Servant. 
o this ne\v freedoDl! at how dear a prIce 
\V c'vc bought the seeming good! The peaceful virtueb 
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And every blandisbment of private life, 
The father's cares, the mother's fond endearnlent, 
All sacrificed to liberty's wild riot. 
The \vinged hours, that scatter'd roses round nlC, 
Languid and sad drag their slo\v course along, 
And shake big gall-drops frol11 their heavy wings. 
But 1 will steal away these anxious thoughts 
By the soft languishnlent of \varbled airs, 
If haply n1elodies nlay lull the sense 
Of sorrow for a while. [Soft .L\lusic. 


Enter T A LLI EN. 


T.\ LLIEX. 
:\Iusic, IllY love? 0 breathe again that air! 
Soft nurse of pain, it soothes the \veary soul 
Of care, sweet as the \vhisper'd breeze of evening 
That plays around the sick nlan's throbbing tenlples. 


SOXG. 


Tell me, on what holy ground 
l\Iay donlestic peace be found? 
Halcyon daughter of the skies, 
:Far on fearful wing she flies, 
From the pon1p of sceptred state, 
From the rebel's noisy hate. 
In a cottag'd vale she dwells, 
List'ning to the Sabbath bells! 
Still around her steps are seen 
Spotless honour's lueeker n1Ìen, 
Love, the sire of pleasing fears, 
Sorro\v smiling through her tears, 
And conscious of the p(ist employ, 
I\Ienlory, bosom-spring of joy. 


TAL I
 I EN. 
I thank thee, ,.:\dclaide! 't\vas sweet, though Inournful. 
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But \vhy thy brow o'ercast, thy cheek so \van ? 
Thou look'st as a lorn maid beside SOUle streaUI, 
That sighs away the soul in fond despairing, 
'Vhile sorrow sad, like the dank \villo\v near her, 
Hangs o'er the troubled fountain of he I' eye. 
ADELAIDE. 
Ah! rather let Ine ask what n1ystery lo\vers 
On Tallien's darken'd bro\v. Thou dost nle \vrong- 
Thy soul distenlper'd, can Iny heart be tranq nil? 
TALLIEN. 
'fen nle, by whom thy brQ.ther'b blood was spilt ? 
Asks he not vengeance on these patriot lllurderers ? 
I t has been borne too tanlcly. Fears and curses 
Groan on our nlidnight beds, and e'en our dreauls 
'rhreatcn the assassin hand of Robespierre. 
He dieR !-nor has the plot escaped his fears. 
ADELAIDE. 
Yet-yet-bc cautious! nluch I fear the COlun1une- 
The tyrant's creatures, and their fate \vith his 
Fast link'd in close indissoluble union. 
The pale Convcntion- 


TALLIEN. 
IIate hin1 as they fear hiln, 
Ilupatient of the chain, resolved and ready. 
ADEL:\IDE. 
Th' enthusiast 1110b, confusion's lawless sons- 
T A LLIEN. 
They are aweary of his stern 1110rality, 
The fair-mask'd offspring of fer0cious pride. 
The Sections too support the d(Jegates: 
All-all is ours! e'en now the vital air 
Of Liberty, condens'd a\vhile, is bursting 
(Force irresistible !) fron1 its compressurc- 
rro shatter the arch chenli
t in the exp]o
ion ! 
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Ellter BILLAUD ,r ARENNES and BOURDON L'OISE. 
[A delaide 1"elires. 


BOURDON L'OISE. 
Tallien! was this a tilHe for atllOrous conference? 
Henriot, the tyrant's n105t devoted creature; 
l\'1arshals the force of Paris: The fierce club, 
'Vith Vivier at their head, in loud acclainl 
Ha ve s\vorn to l1lake the guillotine in Llood 
Float on the scaffold.-But who COUles here? 


Þ;"tel' BA RRERE abruptly. 


BARRERE. 
Say, are ye friends to freedolll? I aln hers! 
Let liS, forgetful of all conUllon feuds, 
Rally around her shrine! E'en now the tyrant 
Concerts a plan of instant n1assacre ! 


BILLAUD VARENNES. 
A way to the Convention! \vith that voice 
So oft the herald of glad victory, 
Rouse their fal
el1 spirits, thunder in their ear::; 
The nanles of tyrarit, plunderer, assassin! 
The violent workings of my soul \vithin 
Anticipate the 1110nster's blood! 
[CJ}' fro 'In the street oj'-J.\T O t!lrallt! 
Down with the 
ljr{lJlt ! 


TALLIE
. 
Hear ye that outcry ?-If the trenlLling lllelubers 
Even for a 11l01nent hold his fate suspended, 
I swear by the holy poniard, that stabbed Cæsar, 
Thi8 dagger probes his heart! [l
:rellllt OlJ1nes. 
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ACT II. 


SCEN E-Tlw COll"vclltioll. 


Ron ESPI E R RE lIl011llts tlte 1'l'ibllue. 
Once luore befits it that the voice of truth, 
Fearless in innocence, though leaguer'd round 
By envy and her hateful brood of hell, 
Be heard anlid this hall; once nlore befits 
The patriot, whose prophetic eye so oft 
Has pierc'd thro' faction's veil, to flash on crinles 
Of deadliest iU1port. l\louldering in the grave 
Sleeps Capet's caitiff corse; D1Y daring hand 
Levcll'd to earth his blood-ceu1cnted throne, 

1 y voice declared his guilt, and stirr'd up France 
To call for vengeance. I too dug the grave 
'Vhere sleep the Girondists, detested band! 
Long \vith the sho\\' of freedoll1 they abused 
lIeI' ardent sons. Long tin1e the well-turn'd phrase, 
The high fraught sentence, and the lofty tone 
Of declalnation thunder'd in this hall, 
Till reason, ll1idst a labyrinth of words, 
Perplex'd, in silence seeln'd to yield assent. 
T durst oppose. Soul of n1Y honour'd friend, 
Spirit of l\Iarat, upon thee I call- 
Thou know'st ll1e faithful, know'st with \vhat \Varn1 zeal 
I urged the cause of justice, stripp'ù the 111ask 
Froin faction's deadly visage, and destroy'd 
lIeI' traitor brood. \'Those patriot ann hnrl'd down 
l-Iebert and Rousin, and the villJ.in friends 
Of Danton, foul apostate! those, who long 
IVlask'd treason's forn1 in liberty's fair garb, 
Long deluged France with blood, and dUl'st defy 
0lnnipotence! but I, it ðcen1S, aln false! 
Tarn a traitor too! 1- n ohf'="pierrc ! 
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I-at whose naine the dastard despot brood 
Look pale with fear, and call on saints to help thClll 
\\"'ho dares accuse nle? \vho shall dare belie 
l\ly spotless name? Speak, ye accolllplice band, 
Of \vhat aln I accused? of what strange crÏ111e 
Is 1\1 axinlilian Robespierre accused, 
That through this hall the buzz of discontent 
Should nlurulur? who shall speak? 
BILLAUD VARENNES. 
o patriot tongue, 
Belying the foul heart! 'Vho was it urged 
Friendly to tyrants that accurst decree, 
'Vhose influence brooding o'er this hallow'd hall, 
lIas chill'd each tongue to silence. "Tho destroy'd 
The freedonl of debate, and carried through 
The fatal Iaw, that dooln'd the delegates, 
Unheard before their equals, to the bar 
'Vhere cruelty sat throned, and nlurder reign'd 
"Vith her D Ulnas coequal? Say-thou man 
Of mighty eloquence, whose la\v \vas that? 
COUTHON. 
That law was 11line. I urged it-I proposed- 
The voice of France asselnbled in her sons 
Assented, though the !Lune and tÏ111id voice 
Of traitors lllurnlur'd. I advised that la\v- 
I justify it. It ,vas wise and good. 
DARREllE. 
Oh, wondrous wise, and most convenient too! 
I have long luark'd thee, Robespierre-and now 
Proclainl thee traitor-tyrant! [Lolld applauses. 
ROBESPIRUR E. 
[t is \vell ;- 
I anI a traitor! oh, that I had fallen 
'Vhen Regnault lifted high the Inurderous knife; 
Regnault, the instrun1ent beJike of those 
'Vho now thenlselves \vould fain assasc;inate, 
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And legalile thcir 11lurders. 1 
tand here 
An isolated patriot-hclllll1 'd around 
By faction's noi
y pack; beset and bay'd 
IJy the foul hell-hounds \"ho know no c
cape 
FroIu justice' outstretch'd ann, but by the force 
That pierce
 through her breast. 
[JlurJllllrs, and shouts (!f'-Dou'll u'itll tlte t!lrant " 


RlHl ES I) IE IUt E. 
Nay, but I \"ill Le heard. There was a tiUIC 
''''hcn Robcspicrre began, the loud applauscs 
Of honest patriots drown'd the honest sound. 
But tinles are changed, and vì1lany prevails. 
COLLOT D'HERDOIS. 
X o-villany shall fall. France could not brook 
A luonarch's sway;-sounds the dictator'
 name 
:\Iore soothing to her ear? 
ßOURDO
 L'OISE. 
Rattle her chains 
l\Iore tllusically no\v than \"hen the hand 
Of Bri
sot forged her fetters; or the cre\v 
Of l-Iebert thundcr'd out their blasphcnlÏe
, 
And Danton tall'd of virtue? 


ROßESPIERRE. 
Oh, that Bl'issot 
'V ere here again to thunder in this hall,- 
That lIebert lived, and Danton':-:; giant-fonn 
Sco\vl'd once again defiance! so Iny soul 
l\Iight cope \\ ith \vorthy foes. 
People of France, 
IIear n1e! Beneath the vcngeance of the Ian 
Traitors have perish'd countles
; n10re survivc : 
The hydra-hcaded faction lifts anc\\ 
Her daring front, and fruitful fron1 her" ound::;, 
Cautious fron1 pl.l
t defects, ('ontrive
 ne,v wile
 
Ap;ainst the sons of Freedo111. 
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TALLIEN. 
Freedom lives! 
Oppression falls-for France has felt her chains, 
Has burst them too. \Vho, traitor-like, stept forth 
An1Ïd the hall of Jacobins to save 
Caluille Desnloulins, and the venal wretch 
D'Eglantine? 


ROBES PIER RE. 
I did-for I thought then1 honest. 
And Heaven forefend that vengeance e'er should strike, 
Ere ju
tice doom'd the bIo\v. 
BAURERE. 
Traitor, thou didst. 
Yes, the acco111plice of their dark designs, 
Awhile didst thou defend theIn, when the storm 
Lour'd at safe distance. 'Vhen the clouds frown'd darker, 
Fear'd for yourself, and left them to their fate. 
Oh, I have mark'd thee long, and through the veil 
Seen thy foul projects. Yes, anlbitious man, 
Self-will'd dictator o'er the realm of France, 
The vengeance thou hast plann'd for patriots, 
Falls on thy head. Look ho\v thy brother's deeds 
Dishonour thine! He, the fil'lu patriot; 
Thou, the foul parricide of Liberty! 
ROBESPIERRE JUNIOR. 
Barrere-attelnpt 110t l1leanly to divide 
l\Ie froll1 my brother. I partake his guilt, 
For I partake his virtue. 
RODESPIERRE. 
Brother, by my sou), 
1\Iore dear I hold thee to IUY heart, that thus 
'Vith l1le thou dar'st to tread the dangerous path 
Of virtue, than that nature hvined her cord;;; 
Of kindred round us. 


,- U L. I. 


BARRERE. 
Y e
, allied in guilt, 
c 
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Even as in Llood ye are. Oh, thou worst ,,-retch, 
rrhOll \yorsc than SyHa! hast thou not p..oscrih'tl, 
Yea, in n108t foul anticipation slaughter'd 
Each patriot rcpresentative of France? 
DOU RDON L'OISE. 
'Vas not the younger Cæsar too to reign 
O'er all our valiant annies in the south, 
And still continue there his 11lcrchant wiles? 
nOllESPIERRE JUNIOH. 
Ilis 111crchant wiles! Oh, grant 111C' patience, hea.ven ! 
\Vas it by Inerchant wiles I gain'd you back 
Toulon, when proudly on her captive to\vcrs 
'V' av'd high the :English flag? or fought [ thcn 
'Vith lllcrchallt wiles, when sword in hand I ]('<1 
Your troops to conquest? fought I Inerchant-likp, 
Or bartcr'd I for victory, whcn death 
Strode o'er the reeking 
trects \\"ith giant stride, 
And shook his ebon plumc:;, anù stcrnly sn1Ï]'d 
AUlid the bloody banquet? when appall'ù 
The hireling sons of England spread the 
ail 
Of safety, fought I li1..e a 111crchant then? 
Oh, patience! patience! 
nOURDO
 L'OISE. 
IIo\V lhi
 younger tyrant 
l\Iouths out defiance to us! e'\ en 
o 
lIe had led on the arillies of the south, 
Tin once again the plains of France \vere drench'd 
'Vith her best blood. 
('OLLOT D'IIERBOIS. 
Tin onre again display'd 
Lyons' saù tragedy had call'd n1e forth 
rrhe l11inister of wrath, whilst slaughter by 
11 ad bathed in ]llunan blood. 
DUBOIS CRANCE. 
No wonder, friend, 
That \ve are traitors-that our heads Innst fall 
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Beneath the axe of death! \v hen Cæsar-like 
Reigns Robespierre, 'tis \visel y done to doom 
The fall of Brutus. Telllne, bloody nlan, 
Hast thou not parcell'd out deluded France 
As it had been sonle province won in fight 
Behveen your curst triunlvirate. You, Couthon, 
Go \vith 111Y brother to the southern plains; 
81. Just, be yours the army of the north; 
lVleantime I rule at Paris. 
RODESPIERRE. 
lVlatchless knave! 
\Vhat-not one blush of conscience on thy chcek- 
Not one poor blush of truth! most likely tale! 
That I, \vho ruin'd Brissot's towering hopes, 
I, who discover'd Hebert's inlpious \viles, 
And sharp'd for Danton's recreant neck the axe, 
Should 110\V be traitor! had I been so n1Índed, 
Think ye I had destroy'd the very lnen 
\Vhose plots resenlbled n1Íne? bring forth your proofs 
Of this deep treason. Tell nle in whose breast 
Found ye the fatal scroll? or tell me rather 
'Vho forged the shameless falsehood? 
COLLOT D'HERBOIS. 
Ask you proofs? 
Robespierre, \vhat proofs \vere ask'd when Brissot died 1 
LEGENDRE. 
'Vhat proofs adduced you \vhen the Danton died? 
\Vhen at the imminent peril of my life 
I rose, and, fearless of thy frowning brow, 
Proclaim'd him guiltless? 
ROBESPIERRE. 
I remember well 
The fatal day. I do repent lne much 
That I kill'd Cæsar and spared Antony. 
But I have been too lenient. I have spared 
The streal11 of b100d, and no\v Iny own nlust flow 
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To fill the current. [toud J pplauscs. 
Triunlph not too soon, 
Justice 111ay yet be victor. 


Entcr 81'. J U 81', llnd lIl011llts tile Tribulle. 


ST. JL'ST. 
I come fron1 the comn1Ìttee-charged to speal 
Of Inatters of high iluport. I on1Ìt 
Their orders. Representatives of France, 
Boldly in his own person speaks St. Just 
'Vhat his own heart shall dictate. 
. 
TALLIE
. 
II ear ye this, 
Insulted delegates of France? St. Just 
FrotH your cOlunlittee con1eS-COlne!S charged to speat\.. 
Of Inatters of high import-yet on1Ïts 
Their order
! Representatives of France, 
rrhat bold man I denounce, \V ho disobeys 
The nation's orders.-I denounce St. Just. 
[Loud App/auscs. 


ST. J1.JS1'. 


Ileal' lTIe ! 


[Trio/elll .L1Iu1'JJlllJ's. 


ROllESPIERUE. 


lIe 
hall be heard! 
BURDON L'OISE. 
1\1 ust \ve contanlÏnate this sacred hall 
\Vith the foul breath of treason? 
COLLOT D'n ERHOIS. 
Drag hilTI away! 


lIenee with him to the bar. 


CO VT t ION. 
Oh, just proceedings! 
llobespierre prevented liberty of speech- 
And Robespierre is a tyrant! Tallien reigns, 
lle dreads to hear the voice of innoceuce- 
And ::;t. Just n1ust be silent! 
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LEGEl"[)RE. 
Heed we well 
That justice guide our actions. No light ill1port 
Attends this day. I 1110ve St. Just be heard. 
FRERON. 
Inviolate be the sacred right of luan, 
The freedom of debate. [Violent Applauses. 
ST. JUST. 
I nlay be heard then! nluch the tilnes are changed, 
'Vhen St. Just thanks this hall for hearing hirn. 
Robespierre is call'd a tyrant. l\Ien of France, 
Judge not too soon. By popular discontent 
'Vas Aristides dri yen into exile, 
\Vas Phocion nlurùer'd! Ere ye dare pronounce 
Robespierre is guilty, it befits ye well, 
Consider who accuse hilll. Tallien, 
Bourdon of Oise-the very Inen denounced, 
For that their dark intrigues disturb'd the plan 
Of governn1ent. Legendre, the sworn friend 
Of Danton fall'n apostate. Dubois Crance, 
He who at Lyons spared the royalists- 
Collot d'Herbois- 


ßOURDON L'OISE. 
\Vhat-shall the traitor rear 
His head anlid our tribune, and blasphenle 
Each patriot? shall the hireling slave of faction- 
ST. JUST. 
I 3.111 of no one faction. I contend 
Against all factions. 


TALLIEN. 
I espouse the cause 
Of truth. Robespierre on yester 11.10rn pronounced 
Upon his o\\"n authority a report. 
To-day 81. Just comes down. 81. Just neglects 
'Vhat the conunittcc orders, and harangues 
FraIn his own will. 0 citizcn
 of France, 
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I \veep for you-I \veep for lUY poor country- 
I trelnble for the cause of Liberty, 
'Vhen individuals shall assunle the sway, 
And with more insolence than kingly pride 
Rule the Republic. 
DILLAUD VAUENNES. 
Shudder, ye representatives of France, 
Shudder with horror. IIenriot cOlluuands 
The marshall'd force of Paris. IIenriot, 
Foul parricide-the s\vorn ally of IIebert 
Denounced by all-upheld by Robespierrc. 
'Vho spared La Valette? who pron10ted hilu, 
Stain'd with the deep die of nobility? 
'Vho to an ex-peer gave the high c0I11mand? 
Who screen'd froll1 justice the rapacious thief 1 
\Vho cast in chains the friends of Liberty? 
Robespierre, the self-styled patriot, Robespierl'e- 
Robespierre, allied ,vith villain Daubignè- 
Robespierre, the foul arch tyrant, H,obcspicrrc. 
nOURDO:X L'OISE. 
lIe talks of virtue-of n10rality- 
Consistent patriot! he Daubignè's friend! 
IIenriot's supporter virtuous! preach of virtue, 
Yet league ,vith villains, for with Robespierre 
Villains alone ally. Thou art a tyrant! 
I style thee tyrant, Robespierre ! [Loud App/auses. 
RODESPIERRE. 
Take back the name. Ye citizens of France- 
[Violelll Clanluur. Cries cif-Dou;n 'willi the I I} 1'([ III ! 
TALLIE
. 
Oppression falls. The traitor stands appall'd- 
Guilt's iron fangs en grasp his shrinking soul- 
lIe hears as
enlbled France denounce his crinlc:s ! 
lie sees the mask torn froln his secret SillS- 
lIe trenlbles on the precipice of fate.. 
Fall'n guilty tyrant! lllurder'd by thy rage, 
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llow nlany an innocent victilu's blood has stain'd 
Fair freedolu's altar! 8ylla-like thy hand 
ì\lark'd down the virtue
, that, thy foes removed, 
Perpetual Dictator thou nlight'st reign, 
And tyrannize o'er France, and call it freedolll ! 
Long tiule in tilnid guilt the traitor plann'd 
IIis fearful wiles-success elnbolden'd sin- 
And his stretch'd ann had grasp'd the diadelu 
Ere no\v, but that the coward's heart recoil'd, 
Lest France awaked, should rouse her fronl her drealu, 
And call aloud for vengeance. He, like Cæ:sar, 
'Vith rapid step urged on his bold career, 
Even to the summit of anlbitious po\ver, 
And deelu'd the na[ne of King alone was wanting. 
'Vas it for this \ve hurl'd proud Capet down? 
Is it for this we \vage eternal \var 
Against the tyrant horde of lllurderers, 
The cro\vned cockatrices whose foul venonl 
Infects all Europe? was it then for this 
\Ve swore to guard our liberty \vith life, 
That Robespierre should reign? the spirit of freedulll 
Is not yet sunk so lo\v. The glowing flalllC 
That aniluates each honest Frenchnlan's heart 
Not yet extinguish'(L I invoke thy shade, 
Ilnnlortal Brutus! I too wear a dagger; 
And if the representatives of France 
Through fear or favour should delay the sword 
Of justice, Tallien elllulates thy virtues; 
Tallien, like Brutus, lifts the avenging ann; 
Tallien shall save his country. [Violent _lppll1llses. 
BILLA UD V AllEN N ES. 
T dell1and 
:\lClllorable 


The arrest of all the traitors. 
'Vill be this day for France. 
ROllESPI Ell HE. 
Yc
! 



1 c1110rable 
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This day ,vill be for France-for villains triulllph. 
LE BA s. 
I \vill not share in this day's damning guilt. 
COnde111n nle too. 
[Great cry-Down 'with the 'grants! 17u' two 
Robespierres, COllthon, St. Just, aud l
ebas 
are led off. 


ACT III. 


SCE
E continues. 


COLLOT D'HERBOIS. 
Cæsar is fallen! The baneful tree of Java, 
'Vhosc death-distilling boughs dropt poi
onous de,,', 
Is rooted frolll its base. This ,vorse than Crol1nvell, 
The d.ustere, the self-denying Robespierrc, 
Even in this hall, where once \vith terror lllutc 
'Ve listen'd to the hypocrite's harangues, 
lIas heard his dooln. 
BILLAUD VARENNES. 
Yet nlust \ve not SUpPOS( 
The tyrant will fall talnely. His s\vorn hireling 
IIenriot, the daring desperate IIenriot 
Commands the force of Paris. I denounce hiln. 
FltERON. 
1 denounce Fleuriot too, the luayor of Paris. 
EliteI' Du ßOIS CRA
CE. 


DUBOIS CRANCE. 
Robespierre is rescued. Henriot, at the head 
Of the arnl'd force, has re
cued the fierce tyrant. 
COLLOT D'HERnOIS. 
Ring the tocsin-call all the citizens 
To save thcir country-ncver yet ha::; Paris 
Forsook the representatives of France. 
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T A I. LIE N . 
It is the hour of danger. I propose 
This sitting bc lllade pernlanent. [Loud .Applallscs. 
COLLOT D'HERßOIS. 
The national Convention shall renlain 
Finn at its post. 


Enter a IVIES SENGER. 


1\1 ESSEN GER. 
Robespierre has reach'd the Commune. They espouse 
The tyrant's causc. St. Just is up in anus! 
St. J list-the young, anlbitious, bold St. Just 
Harangues the H10b. The sanguinary Couthon 
Thirsts for your blood. ['l
ocsiJl l'lugs 
TALLIEN. 
These tyrants are in ar111S against thc law: 
Outla\v the rebels. 


Ellter l\IERLIN OF DOUAY. 


:MERLIN. 
Health to the representatives of France! 
I pass'd this 1110111ent through the al'lucd fOl'ce- 
They ask'd IllY name-and when they heard a delegate, 
Swore I was not the friend of France. 
COLLOT D'HERDOIS. 
The tyrants threaten us as when they turn'd 
The cannon's lIlouth on Brissot. 


Enter another 1\1 ESS EN GER. 


SECOND MESSENGER. 
Vivier harangues the J acobin
-the club 
Espouse the cause of Robcspierr p . 
Enter another l\IESSEl'GER. 


T HI R D :\1 E SSE N G E R. 
All's lost-the tyrant triulllphs. Hcnriot ll'ad
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The soldiers to his aid.-Already I hear 
The rattling cannon dc
tin'd tu surround 
This sacred hall. 


TALLIE
. 
\Vhy, we win die like nlen then. 
'rhe representatives of France dare death, 
'\'hen duty steels their bOSOlllS. [Loud Applauscs. 
TALL I EN addressing the galleries. 
Citizens! 
France is insulted in her dclcgates- 
The n1ajesty of the Republic is insulted- 
'ryrants are up in arn1S. An anncd force 
1"hreats th(\ Cunvention. 'fhe Convclltion swcar
 
To die, or save the country! 
[Violcnt .Jpplauses fronl tIle gallcries. 
CITIZ EN jrom above.. 
'Ve too swear 
To die, or save the country. Follow me. 
[All tIle /lIen quit thc glillel'lcs. 


Ellter lIIlOl/,CI' l\IEssE:\GEn. 


FOURTH 
lESSENGER. 
IIcnriot is taken !- [Loud .11pplallses.. 
lIcnriot is taken. Three of your brave soldiers 
Swore they would seize the reLel blave of tyrants, 
Or pcrish in the attclllpt. As he patroll'd 
The streets of Paris, stirring up the IHob, 
Thcy seized hin1. [ Ipplallses. 
lllLLAUD VARENNES. 
Let the nalne::; of these brave 111cn 
Live to the future day. 


Ellter BOURDON L'OISE, sword in hand. 
BOURDON L'OISE. 
I have cleal"d the Conun unc. [_Ifpla Ilses. 
Through the tIll oug I rush'd, 
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Brandishing 111Y good sword to drench its blade 
Deep in the tyrant's heart. The tin1Ïd rebels 
Gave \vay. I Inet the soldiery-I spake 
Of the dictator's crinles-of patriots chain'd 
In dark deep dungeons by his lawless rage- 
Of knaves secure beneath his fostering po\-vcr. 
I spake of Liberty. Their honest hearts 
Caught the \-varIn flanle. The general shout burst forth, 
" Live the Convention-Do\vn \-vith Robespierre !" 
[ Applallses. 
Shouts front 'withoul-Down 'leillt tlte t!lrant ! 
TALLIEN. 
I hear, I hear the soul-inspiring sounds, 
France shall be saved! her generous sons attach'd 
To principles, not persons, spurn the idol 
They \vorshipp'd once. Yes, Robespierre shall fall 
As Capet fell! Oh! never let us deeul 
That France shall crouch beneath a tyrant's throne, 
That the almighty people who have broke 
On their oppressors' heads the oppressive chain, 
\Vill court again their fetters! easier were it 
To hurl the cloud-capt n10untain froln its base, 
Than force the bonds of t;lavery upon nlen 
Detern1Íned to be free! [A pplallses. 
Enter LEG EN DR E, II Pislol in olle hand, ](e!ls illllie olher. 
LEGE!\ DRE,jlinging dOZOll tIle Ke!ls. 
So-let the lllutinous J acobins Ineet no\-v 
In the open air. [Lolld Applauses. 
A factious, turbulent party, 
Lording it o'er the state since Danton died, 
And with hinl the Cordelicrs.-...t\. hireling band 
Of loud-tongued orators controll'd the club, 
And bade thenl bow the knee to Robc
pierrc. 
Vivier has 'sea p'd nie. Curse his coward hcart- 
This fate-fraught tubc of J u:stiee in I11Y hand, 
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I rush'd into the hall. lie nlark'd Inine eye, 
That bcanl'd its patriot anger, and flash'd full 
'Vith death-denouncing nleaning. '.i\Iid the throng 
lIe n1Ïngled. I pursued-but staid IUY hand, 
Lest haply I n1ight 
hed the innocent blooù. [lll'plallsts. 
FltERON. 
'rhey took from 111C 111Y ticket of achnission- 
Expell'd 111e fronl their sittings.-:Now, for
ooth, 
IIulnbled and trenlLling re-insert nlY namc. 
ßut Freron enters not the club again 
Till it be purged of guilt---till, purified 
Of tyrants and of traitors, honest 111e11 
l\Iay breathe the air in safety. [SltolltsfroJll wilhont. 
DARRERE. 
\Vhat 111CanS this uproar! if the tyrant band 
Should gain the people once again to ri8e- 
'Ve arc as dead! 


TALLIEN. 
And \\ hcrefore fear we death 
 
Diù Brutus fear it? or the Grecian friends 
'Yho buried in IIipparchus' breast the sworù, 
l\ud died triunlphaut? Cæ
ar should fear death, 
13rutu8 1l1USt 
corn the bugbear. 
[Shouts ji VII/' withuut. Li-ve the Convention 
-Dolcn 'with ,lte tgrants! 
T .-\ L L IJ
 N. 


Ilark! aganl 


The 
ou11ds of honest Freeùolll ! 


Enlel' DEJ)UTIES ti'OlJl the SECl,'JUN:;. 


CITIZEN_ 
Citizens! represcntatives uf France! 
IIold on your steaùy course. The 11len of Paris 
Espouse YOJH. o cause. The Blcn of Paris 8\Vcar 
They \vill defend the dclegates of Frcedo111. 
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TALLIEN. 
Ileal' ye this, colleagues? hear ye this, l1lY brethren? 
And does no thrill of joy pervade your breasts? 
l\ly bosonl bounds to rapture. I have seen 
The sons of France shake off the tyrant yoke; 
I have, as 111uch as lies in nline o\vn arm, 
lIurl'd down the usurper.-C0111C death when it will, 
I have lived long enough. [Shouts without. 
DARRERE. 
IIark! how the noise increases! through the gloonl 
Of the still evening-harbinger of death 
Rings the tocsin! the dreadful generale 
Thunders through Paris- 
[Cry witl1011t-Down 'with the t!irant ! 


Ellter LECOINTRE. 


LECOINTRE.. 
So nlay eternal justice blast the foes 
Of France! so perish all the tyrant brood, 
As Robespierre has perish'd! Citizens, 
Cæsar is taken. [Loud and repeated Applauses. 
I nlarvel not, that, with such fearless front, 
I-Ie braved our vengeance, and with angry eye 
Scowl'd round the hall defiance. He relied 
On Henriot's aid-the COllUl1UnC's villain friendship, 
And Henriot's boughten succours. Ye have heard 
IIow Henriot rescued hi111-ho\v \vith open arn1R 
The Conlnlune weJcollled in the rebel tyrant- 
Ho\v Fleuriot aided, and seditious Vivier 
Stirr'd up the J acobins. All had been 10st- 
The representatives of France had perish'd- 
Freedol1l had sunk beneath the tyrant arm 
Of this foul parricide, but that her spirit 
Inspired the lllen of Paris. Henriot call'd 
" To anns" in vain, \vhilst Bourdon's patriot voice 
Breathed cloq Hence, and o'er the J acobins 
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Legendre fro\vn'd dislnay. The tyrants fIed- 
They reach'd the TIotel. 'Ve gather'd round-we call'd 
For vengeance! Long tilne, obstinate in despair, 
'Vith knives they hack'd around theill. Till foreboding 
The sentence of the la\v, the clamorous cry 
Of joyful thousands hailing thcir destruction, 
Each sought by suicide to escape the dread 
Of death. Lebas succeeded. Frolu the window 
Leap'd the younger Robespierre; but his fractur'd linlL 
Forbade to escape. The self-will'd dictator 
Plung'd often the keen knife in his dark brcast, 
Yet impotent to die. lIe lives, all n1angled 
By his o\\'n trenlulous hand! All gash'd and gored, 
He lives to taste the bitterness of death. 
Even no\v they nIeet their doon1. The bloody CouthOIl, 
The fierce St. Just, even no\v attcnd their tyrant 
To fall beneath the axe. I sa\v the torches 
Flash on thcir visages a dreadful light- 
I sa\v them \vhilst the black blood roll'd adOWll 
Each stern face, even then with dauntlcss eye 
Scowl round contclnptuous, dying as they lived, 
Fearless of fate! [Loud and 1'epeated Applauses. 


BA n n ERE mounts tlte Tribuue. 
For ever hallo\v'd be this glorious day, 
'Vhen Freedonl, bursting her oppressive chain, 
TraIl1ples on the oppressor. \Vhen the tyrant, 
II url'd froill his blood-cemented throne by the arnl 
Of the almighty people, nIeets the death 
He plann'd for thousands. Oh! nlY sickening heart 
lIas sunk \vithin 111e, when the vdrious woes 
Of my brave country crowded o'er lny brain 
In ghastly numbers-\vhen assenlbled hordes, 
Dragg'd fro In their hovels by despotic power, 
Rush'd o'er her frontiers, plnnder'd her fair hanllets, 
And sack'ù her populous towns, and drcnch'd with blood 
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The reekin o ' fields of Flanders.-\Vhen within, 
o 
Upon her vitals prey'd the rankling tooth 
Of treason; and oppression, giant fornI, 
Tralnpling on freedolu, left the alternative 
Of slavery, or of death. Even frolll that day, 
'Vhen, on the guilty Capet, I pronounced 
The dOOlll of injured France, has faction rear'd 
Her hated head amongst us. Roland preach'd 
Of nlercy-the uxorious, dotard Roland, 
The woman-govern'd Roland durst aspire 
To govern France; and Petion talk'd of virtue, 
And Vergniaud's eloquence, like the honey'd tongue 
Of some soft Syren \vooed us to destruction. 
"r e triu111ph'd over these. On the sanle scaffold 
'Vhere the last Louis pour'd his guilty blood, 
Fell Brissot's head, the womb of darksome treasons, 
And Orleans, villain kinslnan of the Capet, 
And lIebert's atheist crew, whose nladdening hand 
Hurl'd down the altars of the living God, 
\Yith all the infidel's intolerance. 
The last ,vorst traitor triumph'd-triumph'd long, 
Secured by Inatchless villany. By turns 
Defending and deserting each accomplice 
As interest prompted. In the goodly soil 
Of Freedoln, the foul tree of treason struck 
Its deep-fix'd roots, and dropt the dews of death 
On all who slu111ber'd in its specious shade. 
lIe wove the web of treachery. He caught 
The listening crowd by his wild eloquence, 
His cool ferocity that persuaded nlurder, 
Even whilst it spake of mercy !-never, never 
Shall this regenerated country wear 
The despot yoke. Though 11lyriads round assail, 
And with worse fury urge this new crusade 
Than savages have known; though the leagued despots 
Depopulate all Europe, so to ponr 


. 
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The accunnllated nlass upon our coasts, 
Sublilne alnid the stonn 
hall France arise, 
And like the rock an1id surrounding \vavcs 
Repel the rushing ocean.-She shall wield 
The thunder-bolt of vencreancc-::,he shall Llast 
o 
The despot's pride, and liberate the worlù ! 



I' (J l
 J\) S. 


-medio de fonte Jeporum 
Surgit amari aliquid.- LUCRET. 


J U LI A was blest with beauty, wit, and grace: 
Sn1all poets loved to sing her bloon1Ïng face. 
Before her altars, lo! a nU111erOUS train 
Preferr'd their vows; yet all preferr'd in vain: 
Till charnling Florio, born to conquer, canle, 
And touch'd the fair one with an equal flanle. 
The flame she felt, and ill could she conceal 
'Vhat every look and action would reveal. 
'Yith boldness then, which seldon1 fails to move, 
He pleads the cause of nlarriage and of love; 
The course of hynleneal joys he rounds, 
1"he fair one's eyes dance pleasure at the sounds. 
Nought now remain'd but" Noes "-how little l11eant- 
And the sweet coyness that endears consent. 
The youth upon his knees enraptur'd fell:- 
The strange n1isfortune, oh! what words can tell ? 
Tell! ye neglected sylphs! ,vho lap-dogs guard, 
'Vhy snatch'd ye not a\vay your precious ward? 
'Vhy suffer'd ye the lover's weight to fall 
On the ill
fated neck of much-loved Ball ? 
The favourite on his mistress cast his eyes, 
Gives a short melancholy how], and-dies! 
Sacred his ashes lie, and long his rest! 
Anger and grief divide poor Julia's breast. 
VOL. T. D 
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lIeI' eyes she 6,,'d on guilty Florio first, 
On hin1 the stonn of angry grief 111USt burst. 
That stonn he fled :-he wooes a kinder fair, 
'''hose fond affections no dear puppies share. 
'Twere vain to tell ho,v Julia pined away;- 
Unhappy fair, that in one luckless day 
(Fronl future ahnanacks the day be erost !) 
A t once her lover and her lap-dog lost! 
178y. 


I YET relHain 
l'u mourn th
 hours of youth (yet Bl0UI'n in vain) 
That fled neglected: wisely thou hast trod 
The better path-and that high meed which God 
Assign'd to virtue, tow'ring froll1 the dust, 
Shall ,vait thy rising, Spirit pure and just! 


o God! how s,veet it ,,,ere to think, that all 
"-ho silent Hlourn around thi
 gl00111Y ball 
l\Iight hear the voice of joy ;-but 'tis the ,viII 
Of nlan's great Author, that tbrough good and ill 
Cahn he should hold his course, aud so sustain 
His varied lot of pleasure, toil, and pain! 
1793. t 


.. This copy of verses wa
 written at Christ's Hospital, and transcribed, 
honoris causa, into the book kept by the head-master, :\Ir . Bowyer, for 
that purpose. They are printed by l\Ir. Trollope in p. 192 of his His- 
tory of the Hospital, published in 18:- -1. Ed. 
t These lines were found in 
Ir. Coleridge's hand-writing in one of 
the Prn)Oer Books in the chapel of Jesus College, Cambridge. Ed. 
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TO THE RE\Y. \V. .T. HORT.* 


iI USB! yc clanlorous cares, ùe luute ! 
Again, dear hannonist! again 
Through the hollow of thy flute 
Breathe that passion-\varbled 
train; 
Tillluenlory back each forIll shall bring 
The loveliest of her shadowy throng, 
And hope, that soars on sky-lark wing, 
Shall carol forth her gladdest song! 


o skill'd with luagic spell to roll 
The thrilling tones that concentrate the soul! 
Breathe through thy flute those tender notes again, 
'Vhile near thee sits the chaste-eyed luaiden n1Ïld; 
And bid her raise the poet's kindred strain 
J n soft impassion'd \'oice, correctly wild. 


In freedonl':; undivided dell, 
'Vhere toil and health with lllellow'd love shall tlwell- 
Far froll1 folly, far frol11 men, 
In the rude rOluantic glen, 
TT p the clift
 and through the glade, 
'Vand'ring \vith the dear-loved 111aid, 
I shall listen to the lay, 
And ponder on thee far away;- 
Still as she bids those thrilling notes aspire 
(l\Iaking 111Y fond attuned heart her lyre), 
Thy honour'd fonn, lny friend! shall reappear, 
And I will thank thee with a raptured tear! 
1794. 


· !\Ir. Hort was a Vnitarian clergyman, and in 1794 second master in 
l\Ir. (aftenvards Dr.) Estlin'g school on Sl.l\Iichael's Hill, Bristol. Ed. 
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PUE"::.. 


TO CHAH,LE
 LAl\lB, 


WITH A!; Ul' FIl' ISIIED POE)!. 


Tu US far Iny scanty brain hath built the rhyme 
Elaborate and swelling ;-yet the heart 
Not o\vns it. Froln thy spirit-breathing powers 
I ask not now, }ny friend! the aiding verse 
Tedious to thee, and fronl thy anxious thought 
Of di
sonant lllood. In 'fancy (" ell I know) 
Frotn business \vand'ring far and local cares, 
Thou creepe
t round a dear-loved sister's bed 
'Yith noiseless step, and \vatchest the faint look, 
Soothing each pang ,,,ith fond solicitude, 
And tenùerest tones luedicinal of love. 
I, too, a sister had, an only sister-* 
She loved lne dearly, and I doted on her; 
To her I pour'd forth all my puny sorrows; 
(As a sick patient in a nurse's anus,) 
And of the heart those hidden maladies- 
That e'en fron1 friendship's eye will shrink ashaillcd. 
O! I have \vaked at midnight, and have \vept 
Because she \vas not !-Cheerily, dear Charles! 
Thou thy best friend shalt cherish many a year; 
Such ,varn1 presages feel I of high hope! 
For not uninterested the dear maid 
I've vie\v'd-her soul affectionate yet ,vise, 
Her polish'd wit as mild as l
mbent glories 
That play around a sainted i.afant's head. 
He knows (the Spirit that in secret sees, 
Of whose onlniscient and an-spreading love 
· This line and the six and a half which follow are printed, by mis- 
take, a
 a fragment in the first volume of the Poetical \V orks, 1834, 
p. 35. Ed. 
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Aught to il11plore were inlpotence of Inind !) * 
That lllY 111ute thoughts are sad before his throne,- 
Prepared, ,vhen He his healing ray vouchsafes, 
Thanksgi ving to pour forth with lifted heart, 
And praise hin1 O'racious with a brother's joy! 
o ] i94. 



 "I utterly recant the sentiment contained in the lines, 
Of whose omniscient and all-spreading love 
Aught to implore were impotence of mind,- 
it being written in Scripture, Ask, and it shall be given you! and my 
human reason being, moreover, convinced of the propriety of offering 
petitions as well as thanksgi.vings to Deity." S. T, C. 1797. 
" I will add, at the risk of appearing to dwell too long on religious 
topics, that 011 this my first introduction to Coleridge, he reverted with 
strong compunction to a sentiment which he had expressed in earlier 
days upon prayer. In one of his youthful poems, speaking of God, he 
had said ,- 


-' Of whose all-seeing eJe 
Aught to demand were impotence of mind.' 
This sentiment he now so utterly condemned, that, on the contrary, he 
told me, as his own peculiar opinion, that the act of praying was the high- 
est energy of which the human heart was capable-praying, that is, with 
the total concentration of the faculties; -and the great mass of worldly 
men and of learned men he pronounced absolutely incapable of pray- 
ing." J1r. Dc QuinCt'!} in. Tail's ßlagll:zllle, September, 1834, p. 515. 
" l\Ir. Coleridge, within two years of his death, very solemnly de- 
clared to me his conyiction upon the same subject. I was sitting by his 
bed-side one afternoon, and he fell-an unusual thing for him-into a 
long account of many passages of his past life, lamenting some things, 
condemning others, but complaining withal, though very gently, of the 
way in which many of his most innocent acts had been cruelly misre- 
presented. 'But I have no difficulty,' said he, 'in forgi,-eness; indeed, 
I know not how to say with sincerity the clause in the Lord's Prayer, 
which asks forgiveness as tve forgive. I feel nothing answering to it in 
my heart. ìXeither do I find, or reckon, the most solemn faith in God 
as a real object, the most arduous act of the reason and will ;-0 no! 
my dear, it is to pra.'I, to pray as God would have us; Ù1is is what at 
times makes me turn cold to my soul. Be.lieve me, to pray with all 
your heart and strength, with the reason and the will, to believe vividly 
that God wiU listen to your voice through Christ, and verily do the thing 
he pleaseth thereupon-this is the last, the greatest achie,-ement of the 
Christian"s warfare on earth. Teach us to pray, 0 Lord!' And then 
he burst into a floor! of tears, and begged me to pray for him. 0 what 
ir\ ..i
ht wa
 there!" Table Tctlk, \'01. i. p. 162, n. Ed. 
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TO THE NIGHTINGALE.. 


SISTER of lovelorn poet
, Philo111el! 
How lnany bards in city garret spent, 
\rhile at their \vindow they with downwdrd eyp 
l\Iark the f
lillt hunp-beanl on the kenneIl'd nlud, 
And listen to the drowsy cry of watchnlen, 
(Those hoarsc, unfeatl er'd nightingales of tilue!) 
Ho\v Inany wretched bards address thy name, 
And hers, the full-orb'd queen, that shines above. 
But I do hear thee, and the high bough mark, 
'Vithin ,,,hose n1Ïld llloon-lncllow'd foliage hid, 
Thou warblest saù thy pity-pleading strains. 
o I have listen'd, till 111Y \vorking soul, 
\Vaked by those strains to thousand phantasies, 
f\bsorb'd, hath ceas'd to listen! Thcrefore oft 
I hYUUl thy nalne; and with a proud dclight 
Oft \vill I tell thee, n1in
trel of the n10on, 
::\Iost lllusical, nlost lllelanchol y bird! 
That all thy soft diversities of tone, 
Though sweeter far than the delicious airs 
That vibrate froll1 a white-anu'd lady's harp, 
"-hat tinlc the languislul1ent of lonely love 
l\Ielts in her eye, and heaves her breast of snow, 
Are not so sweet, as is the voice of her, 
l\Iy Sara-best beloved of hllluan kind! 
'Vhen breathing the pure sOul of tenderncss, 
She thrills me with the husband'
 promised nalne! 
1 i94. 
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TO SAR.\. 


TII E streanl with languid nlurmur Ct'eeps 
In LUluin's flowery vale; 
Beneath the dew the lily ,veeps, 
Slow waving to the gale. 


H Cease, restless gale," it seenlS to say, 
" Nor ,vake 111e ,vith thy sighing: 
The honours of lllY vernal day 
On rapid wings are flying. 


Ie TO-lllOlTOW shall the traveller COllle, 
That erl::lt beheld me bloon1Ïng, 
His searching eye shall vainly roanl 
The dreary vale of Lunlin." 


'Vith eager gaze and wetted cheek 
:\1 y wonted haunts along, 
Thus, lovely maiden, thou shalt seek 
The youth of siluplest 
ong. 


But 1 along the breeze will roll 
The voice of feeble power, 
And dwell, the moon-bean1 of thy suul, 
III shllllber'
 nightly hour. 


1 Î 9-1. 
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l'U.El\J:-,. 


TO JOSEPH COTTLE. 


UNBOASTFUL Bard! whose verse concise, yet clear, 
Tunes to slnooth melody unconquer'd sense, 
l\Iay your fanle fadeless live, as nevcr-scrc 
The ivy \vreathes yon oak, whose broad defence 
Enlbo\vers 11le fronl noon's sultry influence!_ 
For, like that nalneless riv"Ulet stealing by, 
Your IlIodest verse to nlusing quiet dear, 
Is rich with tints heaven-borrow'd ;-the chann'd eye 
Shall gaze undazzled there, and love thè soften'd sky. 


Circling the base of the poetic 11lount, 
A streal11 there is, \vhich rolls in lazy flo\v 
I ts coal-black ,vaters fronl oblivion's fount: 
The vapour-poison'd birds, that fly too low, 
Fall ,vith dead s,voop, and to the bottoln go. 
Escaped that heavy strealll on pinion fleet 
Beneath the mountain's lofty-frowning brow, 
Ere aught of perilous ascent yo
 nleet, 
A 111ead of nlildest chann delays th' unlabouring feet. 


Not there the cloud-clinlb'd rock, sublill1e and vast, 
That, like some giant king, o'er-glooms the hill; 
Nor there the pine-grove to the nlidnight blast 
l\Iakes solenln Inusic! but th' urceasing rin 
To the soft wren or lark's desceuding trill, 
l\'Iurnlurs sweet undersong n1Îd jasn1Îne bowers. 
In this salne pleasant meadow, at your will, 
I ,veen, you ,vander'd-there collecting flo,vers 
Of sober tint, and herbs of mcd'cinable pov,,'ers ! 
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There for the llionarch-ulurder'd 
oldier's tOlub 
You wove tit' unfinish'd \vreath of saddest hues; 
And to that holier chaplet adùed bloonl, 
Besprinkling it with Jordan's cleansing dews. 
But lo! your IIenderson a\vakes the 
Iuse- 
His spirit beckon'd froni the luountain's height! 
\T ou left the plain, and soar'd Inid richer vie\vs. 
So Nature rnourn'd, when sank the first day's light, 
'Vith stars, unseen before, spangling her robe of night! 


Still soar, nIY friend! those richer views anlong, 
Strong, rapid, fervent, flashing fancy's beanl ! 
Virtue and truth shall love your gentler song; 
But poesy denlands th' inlpassion'd thenle. 
'Vak'd by heaven's silent dews at eve's Inild gleaul, 
\Vhat baltuy sweets Ponlona breathes around! 
But if the vext air rush a stonuy stream, 
Or autunln's shrill gust Inoan in plaintive sound, 
'Vith fruits and flowers she loads the telnpest-honour'd 
ground! 1795. 


CAS 11\1 I R. 


IF we except Lucretius and Statius, I kno\v no Latin 
poet, ancient or Inodern, \vho has equalled Casimir 
in boldness of conception, opulence of fancy, or 
beauty of versification. The Odes of this illustrious 
Jesuit \vere translated into English about 150 years 
ago, by a G. Hils, I think. * I never saw the trans- 
lation. A fe\v of the Odes have been translated 
in a very aninlated nlanner by 'Vatts. I have sub- 
. 


111 The Odes of Casimire translated by G. H. [G. Hil
.J London, 
1646. 12mo. 1
1. 
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}JOEl\IS. 


joined the third Ode of the 
ccond l3ook, which, 
\vith the exception of the fi.r
t lille, i
 an effu
ion 
of exquisite elegance. In the iluitation attenlpted, 
I anI sen
ible that I have òe
troyed the effect of 
suddenness, by translating into t\VO stanzas \vhat is 
one in the original. 1796. 


AD LYRA \1. 


SONORA bUÀi filia sutili::;, 
Pcndebi
 &.dta, barbitc, populo, 
Dun1 ridet acr, ct 8upinas 
Solicitat levi
 aura frondes. 


Tc sibilantis lcnior halitus 
Perflabit Euri: lue j uvet intcriul 
Colhull rcclinasse, ct virellti 
Sic ten1erc* jacuisse ripa. 


Ehcu! scrcnUUl qua
 llebula
 tCgUllt 
Repcnte cæÌtuu! q ui
 sonus ilnbriulll ! 
Surgau1us-heu SCtnpcr fugaci 
Gaudia præteritllra passu! 


J :\11 TAT ION. 



rll E solcnln-breathing air is enucd- 
Cease, 0 Lyre! thy kindred lay! 
FrolH the poplar branch suspended, 
Glitter to the eye of day! 


." Had Casimir allY Letter authority for this quantity than Tertlil- 
linn's line,- 
11l1rHcmor illc Dei lelllerc comrlJiUere tct.k- ? 
In the c1..\

lC po(:l
 the Id.::;t syllable i
, 1 belie\c, uluf(lrllll
 cut off. 
Ed, . 
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On thy wires, hov'ring, dying, 
SoftI y sighs the SUllllner \vind : 
I will sluniber, careless lying, 
By yon 'waterfall reclin'd. 


In the forest hollo\v-roaring, 
IIark! I hear a deep'ning 
ound- 
Clouds rise thick with heavy low'ring! 
See! th' horizon blackens round! 


Parent of the soothing 111easure, 
Let Hie seize thy wetted string! 
Swiftly flies thc flatterer, pleasure, 
Hcadlong, ever on the wing! 


DAR \VI:\"IAN,A. 


THE HOUR" HEN WE SHALL MEET AGAIN. 


(COl\lPOSED DURIXG ILL
ESS A
D (
 ADSE
CJ::.) 


D 1:\1 I-Iour! that sleep'st on pillowing clouds afar, 
o rise, and yoke the turtles to thy car! 
Bend o'er the traces, blarne each lingering dove, 
And give llle to the bosom of IllY love! 
1\1 y gentle love! caressing and carest, 
'Vith heaving heart shall cradle n1e to rest; 
Shed the '''arnl tear-drop from her snliling eyes, 
Lull with fond woe, and 111ed'cine n1C with sighs; 
'V hile finely-flushing float her kisses meek, 
Like incIted rubics, o'er JHY palJid check. 
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Chill'd by the night, the drooping rose of 1\Iay 
l\lourns the long absence of the lovely day: 
Young Day returning at her pron1Ísed hour, 
'Veeps o'er the sorrows of the fav'rite flower,- 
'Veeps the soft de\v, the balnlY galc she sighs, 
And darts a trenlbling lustre frolll her eyes. 
N e\v life and joy th' expand ing flow'ret feels: 
His pitying n1Ïstress nlourns, and mourning heals! 
1796. 


I 
 111Y caInler lTI01l1ents I have the firnle
t faith that 
all things \vork togethcr for good. But, alas! it SCC1US 
a long anù a dark process:- 


The early year's fast-flying vapours stray 
In shadowing trains across the orb of day; 
And \ve, poor insects of a few short hours, 
Deel}) it a \vorld of glOOlll. 
\Vere it not bettcr hope, a nobler dOOll1, 
Proud to believe, that ,yith Blore active powers 
On rapid luany-colour'd wing, 
'Ve th1'o' one bright perpetual spring 
Shall hover round the fruits and flowers, 
Screen'd by those clouds, and chcrish'd by those showers! 
1796. 
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COU
T RUl\IFORD'
 hS::;A YS. 


TH ESE, Virtue, are thy triunlphs, that adorn 
Fitliest our nature, and bespeak us born 
For luftiest action ;-not to gaze and run 
Froin ciinle to clime; or batten in the SUll, 
Dragging a drony flight fronl flower to flower, 
Like sunUl1er insects in a gaudy hour; 
Nor yet o'er lovesick tales with fancy range, 
Anù cry, , 'Tis pitiful, 'tis passing strange!' 
But on life's varied views to look around, 
And raise expiring sorro\v fronl the ground :- 
And he-who thus hath borne his part assign'd 
In the sad fellowship of human kind, 
Or for a moment soothed the bitter pain 
Of a pOOl' brother-has not lived in vain. 
179G. 


EPIGRA!\IS. 


OX A LATE :\IARRIAGE BETWEEN AX OLD )IAID A
D 


A FRENCH PETIT 
IAITRE. 


THO' IVIiss 's nlatch is a subject of Inirth, 
She consider'd the nlatter full well, 
And wisely preferr'd leading one ape on earth 
To perhaps a whole dozen in hen. 


1796. 
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FHO:\I Rufa'
 eye 
ly Cupid shot his dart., 
A uti left it sticking in Sangraùo's heart. 
.1\ 0 quiet fron1 that IUOJUent has he kno,vn, 
And peaceful sleep has fro111 his eyelids flo\vn ; 
And opiuln's force, and what is 11l0re, alack! 
IIis own orations cannot bring it Lack. 
In short, unless she pities his afflictions, 
Despair will Blake hinl take his own prescription!;. 
1 ï9G. 


T II F. n E COlnes froln old A varo's grave 
A deaùly stench ;-why, sure, they have 
I ulInured his 
oul \vithin hi
 grave! 


1 Î
H). 


LA 81' L\Ionday all the papers said 
That 1\11'. - \vas dead; 
'\
hy, then, what said the city? 
The tenth part 
a(ny shook their head, 
And shaking sigh'd, and sighIng said, 
" Pity, indeed, 'tis pity!" 


But when the said report \vas found 
A rUlllour ".holly without ground, 
'Vhy, then, ,vhat said the city? 
The other nine parts shook their head, 
Repeating ,vhat the tenth had said, 
" Pity, indeed, 'tis pity!" 


1796. 
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TO A PRIMROSE, 


(TIIF "FIRST SF.E
 IN THE SE.\SO}.,.) 


-nitens, et roboris expel'S 
Turget et insolida est: at spe delectat. 


() \. I D. 


TH y sn1Ïles I note, sweet early flower, 
That peeping frolll thy rustic bo\ver, 
The festi\ e news tu earth <.lost bring, 
A fragrant lllessenger of spring! 


But tendcr blossonl, why so pale? 
Dost hear stern wint.er in the gale? 
And didst thou ten1pt th' ungentle sky 
To catch one vernal glance and die? 


Such the \van lustre sickness \vear
, 
'Vhen health's first feeble bealH appears; 
So languid an:. the sn1Ìles that seek 
To settle on the care-worn cheek, 


'Vhen tinlorous bope tbe head uprearð, 
Still drooping and :still rHoist with tears, 
I f, through dispersing grief, Le seen 
Of bliss the heavenly spark serene. 


1796. 
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OX TIlE CIIH.ISTENIN(
 OF A FHIE
D'S ClIILD. 


THIS day alllong the faithful placed, 
And fed \vith fontal1uallna, 
o with Inaternal title graced 
Dear Anna's dearest Anna !- 


. 
'Vhile others wish thee ,vise and fair, 
A Inaid of spotless fanle, 
I'll breathe this nlore cOlllpendious prayer- 
l\Iay'st thou deserve thy nanlC ! 


Thy lllother's nalne-a potent spell, 
That bids the virtues hie 
Fronl mystic grove and living cell 
Confess'd to fancy's eye;- 


l\Ieek quietness ,vithout offence; 
Content in hon1espun kirtle; 
'rrue love; and true love's innocence, 
White blosSOIll of the 111yrtle ! 


Associates of thy nalne, s\veet child! 
These virtues n1ay'st thou win; 
\Vith face as eloquently mild 
To say, they lodge within. 


So, \vhen her tale of days all flown, 
Thy l110ther shall be mist here; 
\Vhen Heaven at length shall clailu its own, 
A nd angels snatch their sister; 
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Some hoary-headed friend, perchance, 
l\la y gaze with stifled breath; 
And oft, in llloinentary trance, 
Forget the \vaste of death. 


Ev'n thus a lovely rose I vicw'd, 
In sun1mer-swelling pride; 
Nor mark'd the bud, that green and rude 
Peep'd at the rose's side. 


It chanced, I pass'd again that way 
In autunlu's latest hour, 
And \vond'ring saw the selfsame spray 
Rich with the selfsame flower. 


Ah, fond deceit! the rude green bud 
Alike in shape, place, name, 
IIad bloom'd, where bloom'd i
s parent stud, 
Another and the saine! 


1796. 


EPIGRAM. 


HOARSE l\lævius reads his hobbling verse 
To all, and at all times; 
And finds ,then1 both divinely sn100th, 
His voice, as well as rhymes. 


Yet folks say-" IVlævius is no ass :"- 
But l\lævius makes it clear, 
That be's a monster of an ass, 
An ass without an ear. 


1797. 
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IN'SCRIPTION BY THE REV. \V. L. nO'VLES 


IN NETHER STOWEY CHURCH. 


LiETUS abi! n1undi strcpitu curisque ren10tus; 
Lætus abi! cæli qua vocat ahl1a quies. 
I psa Fides loquitur, lacryn1í.Ullque incusat inanCll1, 
Quæ cadit in vestros, care pater, cineres. 
lIeu! tantun1 liccat n1critos hos solverc ritus, 
Et longum trenlula dicere voce, Vale! 


TUANSLATION. 


DEPART in joy fron1 this world's noise and btrife 
To the deep quiet of celestial life ! 
Depart !-Affection's self reproves the tear 
'Yhich falls, 0 honoul"'d Parent! on thy bier;- 
Yet Nature ,vill be heard, the heart will swell, 
And the voice tremble ,,,ith a last Farewcll! 


INTRODUCTION TO TIlE TALE OF TIlE 
DARK lADlE. 


'fH E following poelll is intended as the introduction tù 
a sOluewh..tt longer one. Tht' nse of the old ballad 
\\'ord Ladie for Lady, is the only piece of obsolete- 
ness in it; and as it is profe

edly a tale of ancient 
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tilnes, I trust that the affectionate lovers of vcncrahlt' 
antiquity, as Canl<.leu says, will grant lllC their par- 
don, and perhaps lllay be induced to adll1Ït a forcc 
and propriety in it. A heavier objection Inay be 
adduced against the author, that in these tinlcs of 
fear and expectation, when novelties explode around 
us in all directions, he should presume to offer to 
the public a silly tale of old-fashioned love: and 
five years ago, I own I should have allowed and felt 
the force of this objection. But alas! explosion has 
succeeded explosion so rapidly, that novelty itself 
ceases to appear new; and it is possible that no\\, 
even a sin1ple story, wholly uninspired with politics 
or personality, luay find sonlC attention an1Ïd the 
hubbub of revolutions, as to those who have re- 
luained a long tÏtl1e by the falls of Niagara, the 
lowest whispering beconles distinctly audible. 
1799. 


OLEA VE the lily on its stenl ; 
o leave the rose upon the spray; 
o leave the elder-blooln, fair maids! 
And listen to my lay. 


A cypress and a n1yrtle-bough 
This n10rn around nlY harp you twin'd, 
Because it fashion'd mournfully 
Its 111UrlnUrS in the wind. 


And now a tale of love and woe, 
A \Voful tale of love I sing; 
Hark, gentle maidens, hark! it sighs 
And trembles on the string. 


But 1110st, IllY own dear Genevieve, 
I t sighs and tl'eulbles nlost for thee! 
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o conle and hear the cruel wrong
 
Befell the Dark Ladie ! It 
. 
 
 * * 


And now once nlore a tale of ,yoe, 
A \voful tale of love I sing; 
For thee, DIY Genevieve! it sighs, 
And trelubles on the string. 


"Then last I sang the cruel scorn 
That craz'd this bold and lovely knight, 
And ho\v he roam'd the 1110untain-woods, 
Nor rested day or night; 


I promised thee a sister tale 
Of man's perfidious cruelty; 
COllIe, then, and hear 'v hat cruel \vrong 
Befell the Dark Ladie. 


EPILOGUE TO THE RASH CONJUROR. 


AN U
CO
IPOSED POE
I. 


\y E a
k and urgc-( here ends the story!) 
All Christian Papishes to pray 
That this unhappy Conjuror lllay, 
Instead of lIeU, be but in Purgatory,- 
For then there's hope;- 
Long live the Pc pc ! 


1805. 


· Here followed the stanzas, afterwards published separately under 
the title "Love." (Poet. \V orks, vol. i. p. 145. Pickering, 1834.) 
and after them came the other three stanzas printed above; the whole 
forming the introduction t\) the intended Dark Ladie, of which all that 
exists is to be found ibid. p. 150. Ed. 
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PSYCHE. 


TH E butterfly the ancient Grecians nladc 
The soul's fair emblenl, and its only nanlC- 
But of the sou], escap'd the slavish trade 
Of mortal life !-For in this earthly frame 
Ours is the reptile's lot, luuch toil, nluch hlan1c, 
Manifold motions nlaking little speed, 
And to defortll and kill the things whereon we feed. 
1808. 


CO}IPLAINT. 


flow seldonl, Friend! a good great lllan inherits 
110nour or wealtll, with all his worth and pail!s ! 
It sounds like stories fro1l1 the land of spirits, 
If any nlan obtain that which he merits, 
Or any 111crit that which he obtains. 


REPROOF. 


FOR shame, dear Friend! renounce this canting strain! 
\Vhat \vouId'st thou have a good great Dlan obtain? 
Placc-titles-salary-a gilded chain- 
Or throne of corses \vhich his sword hath slain?- 
Greatness and goodness are not means, but ends! 
llath he not al ways treasures, al ways friends, 
The good great nlan ?-three treasures, love and light, 
And caIn1 thoughts, regular as infants' breath ;- 
And three finn friends, more sure than day and night- 
Hinls
lf, hi
 
Iaker, and the angel Death. 


1 R09. 
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AN ODE TO THE RAIN. 


COMPOSED BE}<'ORE nAY-LIGHT, ON TIlE MORNING APPOINTED 
FOR TilE DEPARTURE OF A VEH.Y WORTHY, 
nUT NOT VERY PLEASANT VISITOR" WIlO
I IT WAS FEARED 
TIlE RAIN MIGHT DETAIN.. 


I KNO'V it is dark; and though I have lain 
A wake, as I guess, an hour or twain, 
I have not once opcn'd the lids of IllY eyes, 
But I lie in the dark, as a blind luan lies. 
o n,ain! that I lie listening to, 
You're but a doleful sound at best: 
I owe you little thanks, 'tis true, 
For breaking thus n1Y needful rest! 
Yet if, as soon as it is light, 
o Rain! you will but take your flight, 
I'll neither rail, nor ll1alice keep, 
Though sick and sore for want of sleep. 


But only now, for this one day, 
Do go, dear Rain! do go away! 
o Rain! \vith your dull two-fold sound, 
The clash hard by, and the mUl'lnur all round! 
You know, if you know aught, that we, 
Both night and day, but ill agree: 
For days, and n10nths, and aln10st years, 
IIave lil11ped on through this vale of tears, 
Since body of n1Ïne, and rainy ".eather, 
Ilave lived on easy tenns together. 
Yet if, as soon as it is light, 
o Rain! you will but take your flight, 
Though you should COlne again to-nlorrow, 
.And bring with you both pain and sorrow; 
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Though stolnach should sickcn, and knees should s\vcll- 
I'll nothing speak of you but well. 
But only now for this onc day, 
Do go, dear Rain! do go away! 


Dear Rain! I ne'er refused to say 
You're a good creature in your way. 
Nay, I could \vrite a book n1ysclf, 
\V ould fit a parson's lower she14 
Showing, how very good you arc.- 
\Vhat then? sOluetimes it must be fair! 
And if somctin1cs, \vhy not to-day? 
Do go, dear Rain! do go a way! 


Dear Rain! if I've been cold and shy, 
Take no offence! I'll tell you why. 
A dear old Friend e'en now is here, 
And with hiu1 caIl1e my sister dear; 
After long absence now first 111et, 
Long months by pain and grief bcset- 
\Vith three dear friends! in truth, we groan 
Inlpatiently to be alone. 
'V c three, you mark! and not one more! 
The strong wish ulakes IUY spirit sore. 
\Ve have so lunch to talk about, 
So n1any sad things to let out; 
So many tears in our eye-corners, 
Sitting like little Jacky IIorncrs- 
In short, as soon as it is day, 
Do go, dcaI' Rain! do go away. 


And this I'll swear to you, dear Itain! 
\Vhenever you shall COBle again, 
Be you as dull as e'er you could; 
(
\nd by the bye 'ti
 understood, 
You're not so pleasant, a
 you're good ;) 
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Yet, knowing well your \vorth and place, 
I'll we]colne you \vith cheerful face; 
And though you stay'd a week or Inore, 
"T ere ten times duller than before; 
Yet with kind heart, and right good wiU, 
I'll sit and listen to you stil1 ; 
N or should you go a,vay, dear Rain! 
{Jninvited to rell1ain. 
JJut only now, for this one day, 
Do go, dear Rain! do go a\vay. IH09. 


TRANSLATION 


OF A PA

AGE l}l OTTFRIED'S :METRICAL PARAPHRASE 
01-' TilE GOSPELS. 


" Tn IS Paraphrase, ,vritten about the time of Charle- 
magne, is by no nleans deficient in occasional pas- 
sages of considerable poetic 111erit. There is a flo\v, 
and a tender enthusiasln in the following lines (at 
the conclusion of Chapter \7.), \vhich even in the 
translation ,viII not, I flatter myself, fail to interest 
the reader. Ottfried is describing the circunlstances 
in1mediately following the birth of our Lord."- 
Biog. Lit. vol. i. p. 203. 


SUE gave \vith joy her virgin breast; 
She hid it not, she bared the breast, 
'Vhich suckled that divinest baLe! 
Blessed, ble
sed \verc thL breasts 
'Yhich the Saviour infant kiss'd; 
And blessed, ble::;sed was the Blother 
'Vho wrapp'd his linlbs in swaddling clothe'5, 
Singing placed hinl on her lap, 
Hung o'er him \\ ith her looks of 10\"<>, 
Al1l1 southed hin1 with a lulling lliotion. 
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Bles
cd! for she shelter'd him 
FroIH the danlp and chilling air;- 
Blessed, Llessed! for she laý 
'Vith such a babe in one blest Lcd, 
Close as babes and nlothers lie! 
Blessed, blessed evermore, 
'Vith her virgin lips she kiss'd, 
\Vith her arnlS, and to her breast, 
She clubraced the babe divine, 
Her babe divine the virgin lllother! 
There lives not on this ring of earth 
A mortal that can sing her praise. 
l\iighty nlother, virgin pure, 
In the darkness and the night 
For us she bore the heavenly Lord. 


1810. 


" 1\lost interesting is it to consider the effect, when the 
feelings are wrought above the natural pitch by the 
belicf of sonlething nlysterious, while all the Ï1nages 
are purely natural: then it is that religion and poetry 
strike deepest."-Biog. Lit. vol. i. p.. 204. 


ISRAEL'S LAl\IENT 


ON TilE DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES. 


FROM THE HEBREW OF HY:\IAN HURWITZ. 


l\10lJRN, Israel! Sons of Israel, lllourn! 
Give utterance to the inward throe, 
As wails of her first love forlorn 
The virgin clad in robes of woe! 


l\Iourn the young nlother snatch'd away 
Froin light and life's ascending sun! 
l\Iourn for the babe, death's voiceless prey, 
Earn'd by long pangb, and lost ere won! 
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l\Iourn the bright rose that bloo111'd and \vent, 
Ere half disclosed its vernal hue! 
l\Iourn the green bud, so rudely rent, 
It brake the stenl on which it grew! 


l\lourn for the universal woe, 
\Vith 
olenln dirge anù falt'ring tongue; 
For England's Lady is laid low, 
So dear, so lovely, and so young! 


The blossoms on her tree of life 
Shone with the dews of recent bliss;- 
'rranslatcd in that deadly strife 
She plucks its fruit in Paradise. 


l\Iourn for the prince, who rose at llluni 
'fo seek and bless the firstling bud 
Of his own rose, and founù the thorn, 
Its point bede\v'd with tears of blood. 


l\lourn for Britannia's hopes decay'd;- 
lIeI' daughters wail their dear defence, 
1'hcir fair exaluple, prostrate laid, 
Chaste love, and fervid innocence! 


o Thou! ,vho nlark'st the nlonarch's path, 
To sad Jeshurun's sons attend! 
AlllÍÙ thc lightnings of thy wrath 
'fhe showers ùf consolation 
end ! 


Jchovah frown::; !-Thc Islands bow, 
And prince and peoplc kiss the rod! 
Thcir dread chastisinO" J . udo'c \vert Thou- 
b b 
Be Thou their conlforter, 0 God! 


IHI7. 
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SENTI:\IENT AL. 


TH E rose that blushes like the 11101'n 
Bedecks the valleys low; 
And so dost thou, s\veet infant corn, 
lVI y Angelina.s toe. 
But on the rose there grows a thorn 
That breeds disastrous \voe; 
And so dost thou, remorscless corn, 
On Angelina's toe. 1825. 


THE ALTERNATIVE. 


THIS way or that, ye Powers above nlC ! 
I of DlY grief were rid- 
Did Enna either really love me, 
Or cease to think she did. 1826. 


THE EXCHANGE. 


\VE pledged our hearts, my love and 1,- 
I in IllY anus the luaiden clasping; 
I could not tell the reason why, 
But, oh! I trembled like an aspen. 


lieI' father's love she bade DIe gain; 
I ,vent, and ßhook like any reed! 
I strove to act the IHan-in vain! 
'Ve had exchanged our heart
 indeed. 
181ô. 
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\VIIAT IS LIFE? 


RES El\IDLES life what once ,vas deenl'd of light, 
Too amplc in itself for human sight? 
An absolute self-an clenlcnt ungroundcd- 
All that ,ve see, all colours of all shade 
By encroach of darkness made 1- 
Is very life by consciousness unbounded? 
And all the thoughts, pains, joys of nlortal breath, 
A \var-enlbracc of wrestling lifc and death 1 


1829. 


IN
CRIPTIO!\ "FOR A TI
IE-PIECE. 


No,,"! It is gone.-Our brief hours travel post, 
Each \vith its thought or deed, its "Thy or IIow:- 
But know, each parting hour gives up a ghost 
To dwelJ ,vi thin thee-an eternal N 0\\- ! 


1830. 


EIIITA<ÞIOK ATTOfPAIITON. 


QUÆ linquam, aut nihil, aut nil iIi, aut vix sunt nlca;- 
Do :\Iorti ;-reddo cætcra, Christc! ti bi. [sordes 



A COURf,E OF LECTURES. 


PROSPECTUS. 


THERE are fe\v families, at present, in the 
higher and ll1iddle classes of English society, 
in ,vhich literary topics and the proùuctions of 
the Fine Arts, in SOlne one or other of their 
various forms, do not occasionally take their 
turn in contributing to the entertainnlent of 
the social board, and the alnuseUlent of the 
circle at the fire side. The acquisitions and 
attainments of the intellect ought, indeed, to 
hold a very inferior rank in our estilnation, 
opposed to nloral \yorth, or even to professional 
and specific skill, prudence, and industry. 
Dut \vhy should they be opposed, ,vhen they 
Inay be Inade subservient merely by being 
subordinated? It can rarely happen, that a 
luan of social disposition, altogether a stranger 
to subjects of taste, (aln10st the only ones on 
,vhich persons of both sexes can converse ,yith 
a COlllIllon interest) should pass through the 
".orld "rithout at tÎInes feeling dissatisfied \rith 
hill1self. The best proof of this is to be found 
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in tl1(' luarked anxiety ,yhich lncn, ,,,ho haye 
succeeded in life ,vithout the aid of these ac- 
COlllplislullents, she\v in securing' thelll to their 
children. A young luan of ingenuous nlÏud 
,viII not ,vilflllly deprive hilllself of any species 
of respect. He ,,,ill "'ish to feel hilllself on a 
level ,,,ith the average of the society in ,vhich 
he lives, tbough he 111ay be aUlbitious of dis- 
tinguishing hilllself only ill his O\Yll iUlluediatc. 
pursuit or occupation;. 
Under this conviction, the follo\ving \oursf' 
of Lectures ,vas planned. The several title
 
,vilJ best explain the particular subjects and 
l)urposes of each: but the Inain objects })ro- 
l)osed, as the result of all, are the t\\'O follo\ving. 
I. To convey, in a forlll best fitted to render 
them Ï1npresbive at the tilue, and reluenlbered 
after\vards, rules and principles of sound jutlg- 
luent, ,,,ith a kind and degree of connected ill- 
forulation, such as the hearers cannot generally 
be supposed likely to fornI, collect, and arrange 
for theulselves, by their o\\"n unassisted studies. 
It luight be IJresunlption to say, that any iUl- 
portant part of these Lectures could 110t be de- 
rived frolll books; but none, I trust, in suppos- 
ing, that the S
lne inforulation could not be 
80 surely or conveniently acquired froln 8uch 
book.s as are of COlunlonest occurrenCe, or ,,,ith 
that quantity of tilHe and attention ,vhich can 
be reasonably expected, or even \\'isely de:;ired, 
of Hlen engaged ill business and the active 
duties of the \yorld. 
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2. Under a strong persuasion that little of 
real value is. derived by persons in general 
fron1 a ,vide' and various reading; but still 
1l10re deeply convinced as to the actuallnischief 
of unconnected and prolniscuous reading, and 
that it is sure, in a greater or less degree, to 
enervate even ,vhere it does not like,yise in- 
flate; I hope to satisfy many an ingenuous 
Inind, serious] y interested in its own develop- 
lllent and cultivation, ho,v lnoderate a nUluber 
of volulnes, if only they be judiciously chosen, 
,,,,ill suffice for the attainnlent of every ,vise and 
desirable purpose; that is, in addition to those 
'" hich he studies for specific and professional 
purposes. It is saying less than the truth to 
affirnl, that an excellent book (and the relllark 
holds ahllost equally good of a Raphael as of 
a l\lilton) is like a \veIl chosen and ,veIl tended 
fruit tree. I ts fruits are not of one season 
only. "Tith the due and natural intervals, ,ve 
Inay recur to it year after year, and it ,viiI 
supply the same nourishlnent and the saIne 
gratification, if only \ve ourselves return to it 
,vith the sallIe healthful appetite. 
The subj ects of the Lectures are indeed very 
different, but not (in the strict sense of the 
tern1) diverse; they are various, rather than 
miscellaneous. There is this bond of con- 
nexion COlnnlon to theln alI,-that the mental 
pleasure ,yhich they are calculated to excite is 
not dependent on accidents of fashion, place, 
or age, or the events or the cu
tonlS of the day; . 
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but COIDlnensuratp ,vith the good sense, taste, 
anù feeling, to the cultivation of ,\' hich they 
theIllselves so largely contribute, as being all 
in kind, though 110t all in the sallIe ùegree, pro- 
ductions of genius. 
'Vhat it ,roulù be arrogant to pr0111Íse, Illlay 
J'et be pernlitted to hope,-that the execution 
"rill prove corresponùent and adequate to the 
plan. Assuredly, lIlY best efforts have not 
been ,vanting so to 
 lect anù prepare tbe ma- 
terials, that, at the conclusion of the Lectures, 
an attentive auditor, ,,,ho should consent to 
aid his future recollection by a fe\\y notes taken 
either during each Lecture or soon after, ,yould 
rarel y feel lliulself, for the tÍ1ne to COlue, ex- 
eludeù, frol11 taking an intelligent interest ill 
any general conversation likely to occur in 
mixed society. 


'syllabus (ý. tIle Course. 


I. January 
7, 1818.-0n the Inanners, 
lllorals, literature, philosophy, religion, and 
the state of society in general, in European 
Christelldonl, fron1 the eighth to the fifteenth 
century, (that i
 frolll A.D. 700, to A.D. 14UO), 
1110re particularly in reference to England, 
France, Italy and Gernlany; in other words, 
a portrait of the so called dark ages of Eu- 
rope. 
II. January 30.-0n the tales and 11lctrical 
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romances COlTIlnOn, for the 1110st part, to En- 
gland, Germany, and the north of France, 
and on the Engli
h songs and ballads, con- 
tinued to the reign of Charles I. A fe'v 
selections ,vill be 11lade from the S,vedish, 
Danish, and Gerillan languages, translated 
for the purpose by the Lecturer. 
III. February 3.- Chaucer and Spenser; 
of Petrarch; of Ariosto, Pulci, and Boiardo. 
I'T. V. VI. February 0, 10, 13.-0n the 
dranlatic works of Shakspeare. In these 
Lectures will be cOlllprised the substance of 
l\fr. Coleridge's forIner courses on the same 
subject, enlarged and varied by subsequent 
study and reflection. 
VII. February 17 .-On Ben Jonson, Beau- 
1110nt and Fletcher, and l\Iassinger; \vith the 
probable causes of the cessation of ùralnatic 
poetry in England with Shirley and Ot,vay, 
soon after the restoration of Charles II. 
VIII. February 20.-0f the life and all 
the ,yorks of Cervantes, but chiefly of his 
Don Quixote. The ridicule of knight er- 
rantry she\vn to have been but a secondary 
object in the 11lind of the author, and not the 
principal cause of the delight vfhich the 
,york continues to give to all nations, and 
nnder all the revolutions of Inanners and 
. . 
opInIons. 
IX. February 24.-0n Rabelais, S,vift, and 
Sterne: on the nature and constituents of 
genuine Humour, and on the distinctions of 
VOL. I. F 
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thp IT Hlnorons froll1 t he 'Vi tt y, thc' Fanciful, 
the Droll, and the Odù. 
X. February 27.-0f Donne, Dante, anù 
l\Iilton. 
Xl. l\Iarch 3.-0n the Arabian Nights' En- 
tertainll1ents, and on the rOlnantic use of the 
supernatural in poetry, and in ,vorks of fic- 
tion not poetical. On the conditions and 
regulations under ,yhich such books lllay be 
elnployed advantageously in the earlier periods 
of education. 
XII. Jlarch O.-On tales of ,vitches, ap- 
paritions, &c. as distinguished frolll the Inagic 
anl1 Inagicians of Asiatic origin. The pro- 
bable sources of the fornler, and of the belief 
in then1 in certain ages and classes of men. 
Criteria by ,vhich Inistaken and exaggerated 
facts 111ay be distinguished froIll absolute false- 
hood and ilnposture. Lastly, the causes of the 
terror and interest \" hich stories of ghosts and 
,yitches inspire, in early life at least, ,yhether 
believed or not. 
XIII. :\Iarcll 10.-0n colour, sounù, and 
forul in Nature, as connected ,vi th poesy: 
the ,yord " Poesy" used as the generic or class 
tern1, including poetry, Inusic, painting, sta- 
tuary, and ideal architecture, as its species. 
The reciprocal relations of poetry and I)hilo- 
sophy to each other; and of both to religion, 
and the Inoral sense. 
XI'T. 1\larch 13.-011 the corruptions of the 
English language since the reign of Queen 
Ann, in our style of ,vriting pros? A fe,\r 
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easy rules for the attaiUll1Cnt of a 111anly, un- 
affected al1d pure language, in our genuine 
rl10ther tougne, 'v hether for tlu
 purpose of 
"ritillg, oratory, or conversation. 


LECTURE 1.* 


GENERAL CIIARAC l'ER OF THE GOTHIC i\II
D 
IN THE lUIUDLE AGES. 


l\IR. COLEUIDGE began by treating of the races 
of TIlankind as descenùed fronl Sheul, Haul, 
and Japhct, anù therein of the early condi- 
tion of 11lan in his antique forIn. He then 
d\\'elt on the pre-eulinencc of the Greeks ill 
Art and Philosophy, and noticed the suitable- 
ness of polytheislll to small insulated states, in 
'v hich patriotism acted as a su hsti tllte for re- 
I igion, in destroying or suspending self. Af- 
ter\vards, in consequence of the extension of 
the Ronlan empire, some universal or COlnmon 
spirit becalne necessary for the conservation of 
the vast body, and this conl1110n spirit ,vas, in 
fact, produced in Christianity. The causes of 
the decline of the ROlllan enlpire \vere in 
operation ]ong before the tinle of the actual 
overthro,v; that overthro,v had been foreseen 
by luany enlinent ROll1anS, especially by 
Seneca. In fact, there ,vas under the elll pire 


. From 1\lr. Green's note taken at the delivery. Ed. 
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an Italian and a Gerlnan party in ROlne, and 
in the end the latter prevailed. 
lIe then proceeded to describe the generic 
character of the Northern nations, and defined 
it as an independence of the ,,'hole in the 
freedom of the individual, noticing their res- 
pect for WOlllen, and their consequent chival- 
rous spirit in ,var; and ho\v evidently the 
participation in the general council laiù the 
foundation of the representative forln of go- 
vernment, the only. rationallnode of preserving 
individnalliberty in opposition to the licentious 
delTIOCracy of the ancient republics. 
He called our attention to the peculiarity of 
their art, and sho\veù ho\v it entirel)T depended 
on a sYlnbolica] expression of the infinite,- 
\vhich is not vastness, nor iU11l1cnsity, nor per- 
fection, but ,vhatever cannot be circunlscribetl 
,vithin the liInits of actual sensuous being. 
J n the ancient art, on the contrary, every 
thing ,vas finite and lnaterial. Accordingly, 
scul pture "as not attclnptcd by the Gothic 
races till the ancient specin1ens ,vere disco- 
vereù, ,yhilst painting anù architecture \\ ere 
of native gro\vth alnongst theine In the earli- 
est specilnens of the paintings of Inodern ages, 
as in those of Giotto and his associates in the 
cen1etery at Pisa, this c01l1plexity, variety, and 
sYlnbolical character are evident, and are more 
full)T developed in the ll1ightier \vorks ofl\Jichel 
Angelo anò RaffaeL The conteulplation of 
the works of antique art excites a feeling of 
elevated beauty, and exalted notions of the 
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human self; hut the Gothic architecture i111- 
presses the beholder ,vith a sense of self- 
annihilation; he beconles, as it ,vere, a part 
of the work conteluplated. An endless con1- 
plexity and variety are united into one ,,"hole, 
the plan of ,yhich is not distinct from the exe- 
cution. A Gothic cathedral is the petrefaction 
of our religion. The only ,vork of truly modern 
sculpture is the l\Ioses of l\Iichel Angelo. 
The Northern nations were prepared by their 
o,vn previous religion for Christianity; they, 
for the most part, received it gladly, and it 
took root as in a native soil. The deference 
to '''oman, characteristic of the Gothic races, 
conlbined itself ,,,ith devotion in the idea of the 
'Tirgin l\iother, and gave rise to nlany beautiful 
associations. 
l\Ir. C. reu1arked ho,v Gothic an instrument 
in origin and character the organ ,vas. 
He also enlarged on the influence of female 
character on our education, the first impressions 
of our childhood being derived from 'VOluen. 
Amongst oriental nations, he said, the only 
distinction ,vas between lord and slave. 'Vith 
the antique Greeks, the will of everyone con- 
flicting ,vith the ,viII of all, produced licentious- 
ness; ,vith the modern descendants fron1 the 
northern stocks, both these extren1es \vere shut 
out, to reappear Inixed and condensed into this 
principle or teulper ;--submission, but \vith 
free choice,-illustrated ill chivalrous devotion 
to 'VOlnen as such, in attaclunent to the sove- 
reign, &c. 
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LECTURE II.. 


GENERAL CHARACTEU OF THE GOTHIC 
LITERATURE AND ART. 


I
 111Y last lecture I stated that the descendants 
of J aphet anù Shelu pcopled Europe and Asia, 
fulfilling in their distribution the prophecies of 
Scripture, ,,,hile the descenùants of HaUl passeù 
into Africa, there also actually verifying the 
interdiction pronounceù against thenl. The 
Keltic and Teutonic nations occupicd that part 
of Europe, ",.hie h is no" France, Britain, Ger- 
Inany, S"yeden, Denlnark, &c. "J'hey ,,,cre in 
general a hardy race, possessing great fortitude, 
allù capable of great cndurance. The l
oI11ans 
slo\vly conquered the 1110re southcrly portion of 
their tribes, and succeeded only b)? their Sll- 
perior arts, their policy, and bettcr discipline. 
.L\ftcr a tilne, ,vhen the 00th8,-tO use the naine 
of the noblest and 1110st historical of the Ten- 
tonic tribes,-had acquired SOll1C knowledge 
of these arts fi'oUI ulixillg \\'ith their conquerors, 
they invaded the llo111an territorié
. "l'he hardy 
habits, the stead:r perseverance, the better faith 
of the enduring Goth rellùeretl hilll too for- 
lltidable an enenlY for the corrupt llolllau, \\ 110 



 FrOln l\Ir. \Villianl Hamnlond's note taken at the dcli- 
,"cry. Ed. 
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,,,as lnore inclineù to purchase the subjection 
of his cnelny, than to go through the suffering 
necessary to secure it. The conquest of the 
I
olnans gave to the Goths the Christian re- 
ligion as it \vas then existing in Italy; and the 
light and graceful building of Grecian, or Ro- 
man-Greek order, becanle singularly cOlllbineù 
,vith the lnassy architecture of the Goths, as 
,vild and varied as the forest vegetation ,vhich 
it resclnbleò. The Greek art is bcautiful. 
'Vhen I enter a Greek church, IHY eye is 
Charll1eÙ, and 111Y Inind elated; I feel exalted, 
and proud that I anl a IHan. But the Gothic 
art is subliBle. On entering a cathedral, I al11 
fined ,yith devotion and ,vith a,ve; I anI lost 
to the actualities that surround IHe, and lllY 
,,,hole being expands into the infinite; earth 
and air, nature and art, all s\vell up into eter- 
nity, and the only sensible iUlpression left, is, 
, that I anI nothing!' This religion, ,vhile it 
tenùed to soften the lllanners of the N ortheru 
tribes, ,vas at the same tiule highly congenial 
to their nature. The Goths are free froll1 the 
stain of hero \vorship. Gazing on their rugged 
l11ountains, surrounded by iInpassaLlc forests, 
accustolned to glool1lY seasons, they Ii vcd in 
the bosonl of nature, and \\"orshipped au in- 
visible and unkno\\?n deity. FirlH in his faith, 
d0111estic in his habits, the life of the Goth \YHS 
si111ple aud dignified, yet tender and affec- 
tionate. 
The Grceks ,verc rCßlurkablc for (OlnpJa- 
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cency and conlpletion; they delighted in ,,'hat- 
ever pleased the eye; to thenl it was not enough 
to have Inerely the idea of a divinity, they Innst 
have it placed before them, shaped in the 11105t 
perfect sYlnnletry, and presented with the 
nicestjudglnent; and ifl\Te look upon any Greek 
production of art, the beauty of its pnrts, nud 
the harmony of their union, the cOlllplete and 
eOlnplacellt effect of the" hole, are the striking 
characteristics. It is the sallle in their poetry. 
111 HOllIer you have a poenl perfect in its forIn, 
,,,hethcr originally so, or from the labour of 
after critics, [ kno,v not; his descriptions arf' 
pictures brougllt vividly before you, and as far 
as the eye and understanding are concerned, I 
ê:Ull indeeù gratified. But if I \\'ish n1Y fcelings 
to be affected, if I \vish In y heart to be touched, 
if I ,vish to melt into scntiment and tenderness, 
I must turn to the heroic songs of the Goth
, 
to the poetry of the Iniddle ages. The ,vorship 
of statues in Greece had, in a civil sense, its 
advantage, and disadvantage; advantage, in 
pronloting statuary and tIle arts; disadvantage, 
in bringing their gods too uluch on a level ,vith 
lnullan beings, and thence depriving then} of 
their fligllit)T, and gradually giving rise to scep- 
ticisnl and ridicule. But no statue, no artificial 
clublenl, could satisfy the N orthman's luind; 
the dark \vild iUlagery of nature, ,vhich sur- 
rounded hin1, and the fi"eedolll of his life, gave 
his 111ind a tendency to the infinite, so that 
he found rcst in that \"hich presented no end, 
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and derived satisfaction from that ,,'hich ,vas 
indistinct. 
'Ve have fe,v and uncertain vestiges of Gothic 
literature till the time of Theodoric, who en- 
couraged his subjects to ,vrite, and who made 
a collection of their poems. These consisted 
chiefly of heroic songs, sung at the Court; for 
at that tÏIne this was the custom. Charlemagne, 
in the beginning of the ninth century, greatly 
encouraged letters, and n1ade a further collec- 
tion of the poelns of his time, among ,,,,hich 
,vere several epic poems of great luerit; or 
rather in strietness there ,vas a vast cycle of 
heroic poems, or Ininstrelsies, frolll and out of 
,vhich separate poellls \vere cOlnposed. The 
forin of poetry ,vas, ho,vever, for the n10st 
part, the Inetrical ronlance and heroic tale. 
Charlen1agne"s arlny, or a large division of it, 
,vas utterly destroyed in the Pyrenees, when 
returning ffOlll a successful attack on the Arabs 
of Navarre and .L\rragon; yet the nanle of Ron- 
cesvalles becan1e fan10ns in the songs of the 
Gothic poets. The Greeks and Romans ,yould 
not have done this; they ,yoldd not have re- 
corded in heroic verse the death and defeat of 
their fello\v-countrymen. But the Goths, firnl 
in their faith, ,,,ith a constancy not to be shaken, 
celebrated those brave men who died for their 
religion and their country! 'Vhat, though they 
had been defeated, they died without fear, as 
they had liveù ,Yithout reproach; they left no 
stain on their nrunes, for they fell fighting for 
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their God, their liberty, and their rights; and 
the song that sang that day's reverse aninlatcd 
thenl to future victory and certain vengeance. 
I Hlust no,v turn to our great 11lonarch, Al- 
fred, one of the Inost august characters that any 
age has ever produced; and when I picture 
hilll aftcr the toils of governnlent and the dau- 
gers of battle, seated by a solitary lanlp, trallS- 
lating the hoJyscriptures into the Saxon tongue, 
- ,,'hen I reflcct on his Inodcration ill sncces
, 
on his fortitude and perseverance in ditlìculty 
aud ùefeat, aud on the ,,,iStlOlll and extensive 
nature of his legislation, I aUl really at a loss 
,vhich part of this great IHall's character IUOSt 
to adn1Ïre. Yet above all, I see the granùeur, 
the freedolu, the 111Íldlless, the d0l11estic unity, 
the universal character of the nÚtldJe ages con- 
densed into .r-\lfi.cd's gloriou
 institution of tll<' 
trial by j lIry. J gaze upon it as the Îlnll10rtal 
s)"'lnbol of that age ;-an age called. indeed 
dark ;-but ho,v could that age be considered 
dark, ,yhich solved the diflìcult problenl of uni- 
ycrsalliberty, freed luan froln the shackles of 
tyranny, and subjected his actions to the deci- 
sion of t,velve of his fello\v countryulen? The 
liberty of the Greeks ,vas a phcllolllenon, a nIe- 
teor, ,,,hich blazeù for a 
hort tilHe, and then 
sank into eternal darkness. It ,vas a COlllbi- 
nation of nlo
t opposite 111aterials, slavery and 
liberty. Such can neither be happy nor last- 
ing. The Goths on th
 other hand said, \T ou 
shall be our EnIpcror; hut 'YC nlust be l}rincl'
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on our own estates, and over thenl you shall 
have no po,ver! The Vassals said to their 
l>rince, \Ve will serve you in your \\7ars, and 
defend your castle; but we must have liberty 
in our own circle, our cottage, our cattle, our 
proportion of land. The Cities said, ,V e ac- 
knowledge you for our EU1peror; but ,ve must 
have our ,valls and our strong bolds, and be 
governed by our own la\"8. Thus all combined, 
yet all were separate; all served, yet all "'ere 
free. Such a governillent could not exist in a 
dark age. Our ancestors 11lay not indeed have 
been deep in the 11letaphysics of the schools; 
they may not have shone in the fine arts; but 
lTIuch kno,vlcdge of hun1al1 nature, uluch prac- 
tical ,visdo1l1 lIlust have existed amongst then., 
,vhen this adulirable constitution ,vas forIlled ; 
and 1 believe it is a decided truth, though cer- 
tainly an a,vfulles80n, that nations are not the 
1110St happy at the titue ,,'hen literature anù the 
arts flourish the lllost alllong then1. 
The translations I had proulÏscd in IllY syl- 
labus I shall defer to the end of the course, 
when I shall give a single lecture of recitations 
illustrative of the different ages of poetry. 
There is one N ortheru tale I ,,,ill relate, as it 
is one frolll \vhich Shakspeare derived that 
strongly lllarked and extraordinary scene be- 
t\Yt:'ell Richard III. and the Lady Anne. It 
Inay not be equal to that in strength and ge- 
nius, but it is, undoubtedly, superior ill deco- 
rUI11 and ùclicacv. 
., 
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A Knight had slain a Prince, the lord of a 
strong castle, in cOlnbat. He aftenvards con- 
trived to get into the castle, ,rhere lIe obtained 
an interview with the Princess's attendant, 
\vhose life he had saved in some encounter; 
he told her of his love for her mistress, and 
,von her to his interest. She then slowly and 
gradually worked on her 111istress's mind, 
spoke of the beauty of 11Ïs person, the fire of 
his eyes, the sweetness of his voice, his valour 
in the field, his gentleness in the court; in 
short, by watching her opportunities, she at 
la8t filled the Princess's soul ,yith this one 
iUlage; she becalne restless; sleep forsook 
her; her curiosity to see this Knight becalne 
strong; but her 111aiù still deferred the inter- 
vie,v, till at length she confessed she was in 
love ,rith hin1 ;-the Knight is then introduced, 
and the nuptials are quickly celebrated. 
In this age there ,vas a tendency in ,,'riters 
to the droll and the grotesque, and in the little 
dramas ,vllich at that ti111e existed, there \vere 
singular instances of these. It ,vas the disease 
of the age. It is a renlarkable fact that Luther 
and 
Ielancthon, the great religious reformers 
of that day, should have strongly recolnlnended 
for the education of children, dramas, \vhich 
at l)resent would be considered highly indeco- 
rous, if not bordering on a deeper sin. Frorn 
one "Thich they particularly recomn1ended, I 
will give a few extracts; nlore I should Hot 
think it right to do. The play opens ,vith 
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Adam and Eve "
ashing and dressing their 
children to appear before the Lord, who is co- 
Ining froln heaven to hear thenl repeat the 
Lord's Prayer, Belief, &c. In the next scene 
the Lord appears seated like a schoollnaster, 
\vith the chilùren standing round, ,,?hen Cain, 
'vho is behind hand, and a sad pickle, comes 
running in ,,
ith a bloody nose and his hat on. 
AdaIll says, " 'Vhat, \vith your hat on!" Cain 
then goes up to shake hands ,vith the Aln1igbty, 
,vhen Adam says (giving hilll a cuff), " ...4.h, 
,voulò you give your left hand to the Lord 1" 
At length Cain takes his place ill the class, and 
it becolnes his turn to say the Lord's Prayer. 
At this tÏIne the Devil (a constant attendant at 
that tilne) Inakes his appearance, and getting 
behind Cain, \y hispers in his ear; instead of 
the Lord's Prayer, Cain gives it so changed 
by the transposition of the ,vords, that the 
lneaning is reversed; yet this is so artfully done 
by the author, that it is exactly as an obstinate 
child would ans\ver, who knows his lesson, yet 
does not choose to say it. In the last scene, 
horses in rich trappings and carriages covered 
,vith gold are introduced, and the good children 
are to ride in them and be Lord l\Iayors, 
Lorùs, &c.; Cain and the bad ones are to be 
n1ade cobblers and tinkers, and only to associate 
,vith such. 
This, ,vith nUlnberless others, ,vas ,,?ritten 
ùy Hans Sachs. Our simple ancestors, firln 
in their faith, and pure in their morals, were 
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only aU1used by these pleasantries, as the) 
scclned to then1, anù neither they nor the re- 
foriners feared their having any influence hos- 
tile to religion. 'Vhen I "as luany years back 
in the north of Gernlany, there ,vcre several 
innocent superstitions in practice. ...t\Jl1ong 
others at Christlnas, prescnts useù to be given 
to the chilùren hy the parents, and they \\rcre 
dclivcreù on ChristInas day by a person ,"ItO 
pcrsonated, and ,vas supposed by the children 
to he, Christ: early on Cbristn1as 1110rning he 
called, knocking loudly at the door, and (hav- 
ing reccived his instructions) left presents for 
the good and a rod for the baù. Thosp ,vho 
have since been in Germany have found thiR 
euston1 relinquished; it ,vas considered pro- 
fane and irrational. Yet they have not found 
the children better, nor the 1110thers Dlore 
carcful of their offspring; thcy hayc not found 
their dcyotion 1110re fervcnt, their fait h 11101'(\ 
strong, nor their Inorality lllore pure.. 


· See this custom of Knecht Rupert more minutcly de- 
scribed in 1\11'. Colcridge's own letter frum Germany, publishl'fl 
in the 2nd vol. of the Friend, p. 320. Ed. 
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LECTURE ]11. 


TilE TROUßADOURS-llOCCACCIO -PETUARC'H- 
PULCI -CHAUCER-SPENSER. 


THE last Lecture was allotted to an investi- 
gation into the origin and character of a species 
of poetry, the least influenced of any by the 
literature of Greece and Ronle,-that in ,vhich 
the portion contributed by the Gothic conque- 
rors, the predilections and general tone or 
habit of thought and feeling, brought by our 
remote ancestors ,vith them froin the forests of 
Germany, or the deep dells and rocky 1110Un- 
tains of Norway, are the most prominent. In 
the present Lecture I lnust introduce you to a 
species of poetry, ,vhich had its birth-place 
near the centre of Ronlan glory, and in 
","hich, as n1Ïght be anticipated, the influences 
of the Greek and Roman lnnse are far nlore 
conspicuous,-as great, indeed, as the efforts of 
intentional imitation on the part of the poets 
theuIselves could render them. But happily 
for us and for their o,vn faIne, the intention 
of the 
"riters as men is often at conlplcte va- 
riance ,,,ith the genius of the sallIe Inen as 
poets. To the force of their intention ,ve o\ye 
their I1Iythological Ornal1lents, and the greater 
definiteness of their ilnagery; and their pas- 
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sion for the beautiful, the vo]U!)tuous, and the 
artificial, ,ve lllust in part attribute to the 
saIne intention, but in })art like"rise to their 
natural dispositions and tastes. For the sanIe 
clinlate and Inany of the saIne circUl118tances 
"\vere acting on then1, ,vhich had acted OIl the 
great classics, ,vholn they ,,,ere endeavouring 
to Ì1nitate. But the love of the lllarvellous, the 
deeper sensibility, the higher reverence for 
\VOlllallhood, the chq.racteristic ::;pirit of senti- 
Inent and courtesy,-these "ere the heir-Ioonls 
of nature, \vhich still regained the ascendant, 
\vhenever the use of the living lllotller-Ian- 
guage enabled the inspired poet to apI)ear in- 
stead of the toilsolue 8cholar. 
From this same union, in ,vhich the soul 
(if I lllay dare so express 111yself) \vas Gothic, 
\vhile the out"Tard forIns and a lllajority of the 
\vords the111Selves, ,vere the reliq lIes of the 
Roman, arose the ROlllance, or rOlnantic lan- 
guage, in ".llich the Troubadours or Love- 
singers of Provence sang and \yrote, and the 
different dialects of \v hich have been 11lodified 
into the lllodern Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese; ,vhile the language of the Trouveurs, 
Trouveres, or Norluan-French poets, forlns tIle 
interulediate link between the ROlnance or 1110- 
dified ROlnan, and the Teutonic, including the 
Dutch, Danish, S\vedish, and the upper and 
lo\yer Gerll1an, as being the modified Gothic. 
.1\nd as the northernmost extreme of the N or- 
luau-French, or that part of the link in ,vhich 
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it forIlled on the Teutonic, ,ve 111Ust take the 
N ornlan- Euglish luillstrels and Inetrical ro- 
lllances, fronl the greater predolllinance of the 
..t\nglo-Saxon Gothic in the derivation of the 
,yorùs. I nleau, that the language of the En- 
glish InetricaJ rOlnance is less ron1anized, and 
has fe" er \vords, not originally of a northern 
origin, than the 
(Ulle ronlances in the N orn1an- 
French; ,,'hich is the nlore striking, because the 
foriller \\'ere for the n108t part translated frol11 
the latter; the authors of \\' hich seem to have 
eulÎnently Inerited their l1alne of Trouveres, or 
in yen tors. Thus then \ye have a chain ,rith 
t,\,O rings or staples :--at the southern end there 
is the ROlntUl, or Latin; at the northern end 
the Keltic, Teutonic, or Gothic; and the links 
beginning ,yith the 
outhern end, arc the Ro- 
l11ance, iucluding the Proven
al, the Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, ,vith their different 
dialects, then the N Uflllan - I
rench, and last] y 
the English. 
l\Iy object in adverting to the Italian poets, 
is not so nluch for their 0\\'11 sakes, in \\'hich 
point of vie,," Dante anù Ariosto alone ,,'ould 
have required separate Lectures, but for the 
elucidation of the l11erits of our countrYll1en, as 
to ,vhat extent \\Te ll1U8t consiàer theln as for- 
tunate ilnitators of their Italian preùecessors, 
and in ,,,hat points they haye the higher claiu}s 
of original genius. Of Dante, I 31U to speak 
else\\'here. Of Boccaccio, \,,110 has little inte- 
rest as a n1etrical poet ill any respect, anù none 
YOL. I. G 
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for lny present pnrpos
, except, })erhaps, n
 
the reputed iuvcntor or introduccr of the octav(-' 
stanza ill hi8 Teseide, it ,,
ill be sufficient to say, 
that ,ve o\ve to hill1 the subjects of nnnlerous 
poeills taken f1'ol11 his falnous tales, the happy 
art of narration, and the still greater Inerit of 
a depth and fineness in the ,Yofking
 of the 
passions, in \vhich last excellence, as like\vise 
in the ,vild and ilnaginative character of the 
situations, his alUIo8t neglected rOl11ances ap- 
pear to HIe greatly to excel his far falned De- 
caU1eron. To hiIn, too, \ve o\ve the 1110re doubt- 
fullnerit of having introduced into the Italian 
prose, and by the authority of his BaIne and 
the influence of his exalnple, nlore or less 
throughout Europe, the long inter\voven pe- 
rioùs, and architectural structure ,yhicll arose 
froln the very nature of their language in the 
Greek ,vriters, but \vhich already in the Latin 
orators and historians, had betrayed a Spf\- 
cics of effort, a foreign sonlething, \-rhich had 
been superinduced on the language, instead of 
grolfing out of it; and ,yhich ,vas far too 
alien from that individualizing and confedera- 
ting, yet not blending, character of the North, 
to beC0111e permanent, although its 111agnifi- 
cence and stateliness \\Tere objects of admi- 
ration and occasional inlitation. This style 
dÌlninished the control of the ,-rriter over the 
inner feelings of men, and created too great a 
ClU,1flll bet\yeen the body and the life; and 
hence especially it ,vas abandoned by Luther. 
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But la
tly, to Boccaccio's sanction ,ve 111Ust 
trace a large portion of the l11ythological pe- 
dantry and incongruous paganisills, ,vhich for 
so long a period deforlned the poetry, eyen of 
the truest poets. To such an extravagance 
did Boccaccio hinlself carry this folly, that in 
a rOlnance of chivalrY2 he has unifornlIy styled 
God the Father Jupiter, our Saviour Apollo, 
and the Evil Being Pluto. But for this there 
11light be SOlne excuse pleaded. I dare 111ake 
none for the gross and disgusting licentiousness, 
the daring profaneness, ,vhich rendered the De- 
canleron of ßoccaccio the parent of a hundred 
,yorse (' hildrel1, fi t to be classed alnong the 
enenlies of the hunlan race; ,vhich poisons 
Ariosto-(for that I Inay not speak oftener 
than necessary of so odious a subject, I 111en- 
tion it here once for all)-\,,hich interposes a 
painful nlixture in the hnnlour of Chaucer, and 
,rhich has once or t\\-ice seduced even our 
pure-ulinded Spenser into a grossness, as hete- 
rogeneous fronl the spirit of his great poeln, 
as it ,,-as alien to the delicacy of his morals. 


PETRARCH. 


Born at Arezzo, 1:JO.1.-Died 13í4. 


Petrarch ""as the final blossom and perfec- 
tion of the Troubadours. See Biog. Lit. yol. ii. 
íí) 
 
p. _7, &c. 
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NOTES ON PETRARCH'S-= 
ONNETS 
, 
CANZONES, &c. 


VOL. I. 
GoO(I. 
SONNET. 1. V oi, ch' ascoltate, &c. 
7. La gola, e '1 sonno, &c. 
II. Se la mia vita, &c. 
12. Quando fra l'aItre, &c. 
18. 'T ergognando talor, &c. 
25. Qnanto più m' avvicino, &c. 
28. Solo e pensoso, &c. 
29. S' io credessi, &c. 
CA N z. 14. Sì è debile il filo, &c. 


1
 ICll
iJl!:J". 
BALL. 1. Lassare il velo, &c. 
CANZ.1. Nel dolce tempo, &c. 
This poenl ,vas inlitated hy our old Herbert;t 
it is ridiculous in the thoughts, but sÍ1nple 
and s\veet in diction. 


Dig"uified. 
CA N z. 2. 0 aspettata in ciel, &c. 
9. Gentil n1ia Donna, &c. 
The first llalf of this ninth canzone is exquisite; 
and in Canzone 8, the nine lines beginning 
o poggi, 0 valli, &c. 
to cllra, are expressed ,vitll vigour and chastity. 


· These note
, by lVIr. C., are written in a Petrarch in my 
possession, and are of some date before 1812. It is hoped 
that they will not seem ill placed here. Ed. 
t If George Herbert is ll1eant, I can find nothing like an 
imitation of this can zone in his poeins. Ed. 
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CANZ.9. Daquel dì innanzi a me medesmo piacqui, 
Empiendo d'un pensier' alto, e soave 
Quel core, ond' ltanno i begZi ocelli la chiave. 


]..T ole . 0 that the Pope ,vould take theðe 
eternal keys, \vhich so for ever turn the bolts 
on the finest passages of true passion! 


YOL. II. 
CAN z. l. Che debb' io far? &c. 
Very good; but not equal, I think, to Can- 
zone 
, 


Amor, se vuoi ch' i' torni, &c. 


though less faulty. "Tith the olnission of haIf- 
a-dozen conceits anù PetrarchisD1s of !looks, 
baits, .j/clIlles, and torches, this second canzone 
is a bold and in1passioned lyric, and leaves no 
doubt in Iny 111ind of Petrarch's having posses- 
sed a true poetic genius. Utillanl, deleri possint 
_çpfjllcni ia :- 
L. 17-19. e la soave fianlma 
Ch' an cor, lasso! m' infiamma 
Essendo spenta, or che fea dunque ardendo ? 
L. 54-56. ov' erano a tutt' ore 
Disposti gli ami ov' io fui preso, e l'esca 
Ch' i' bramo sempre. 
L.76-79. onde l' accese 
Saette uscivan d' invisibil foco, 
E ragion temean poco; 
Chè contra 'I ciel non val difesa umana. 
And the lines 86, 87. 
Poser' in dubbio, a cui 
Devesse il pregio di più laude darsi- 
nre rather fLl,tly "\vorded. 
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LtTIGI PULCI. 


Born at I
lorence, 1-131.-Died about] 4H7. 


Pulci \, as of one of the uoblest falnilies in 
Florence, reported to be one of the Frank.ish 
8tocks \vhich renlained in that city after the 
departure of Charlelllagne :- 


Puleia Galloruln sob les deseendit in urbem, 
rlara quid em bello, saeris nee inhospita l\Iusis. 
Verino De illustrat. Cort. Flor. III. v. ]]8. 



Ielnber8 of this fanlily ,vere five tilnes elected 
to the Priorate, one of the highest honours of 
the republic. Pulci had t\\ 0 brothers, and one 
of their ,,
ives, .L\ntollia, ,-rho ,vere all poets :- 


Carminibus patriis notissima Pulcia proles; 
Quis non hane urbem 
Iusarum dieat amieam, 
Si tres produeat fratres dOlllUS una poetas? 
lb. II. v. 2-11. 


Luigi luarried Lucrezia <Ii ULerto, of the AI- 
bizzi family, and "as intill1ate \"ith the great 
lllen of his tinIe, but lllore especially ,vitll 
Angelo Politian, and Lorenzo the l\Iagnificent. 
His 
Iorgante has been attributed, in part at 
least, * to the assistance of 
lar8ilins 17icinus, 
and by others the 'v hole has been attributed to 
Politian. The first conjecture is utterly inI- 
probable; the last is possible, indeed, on ac- 
count of the licentiousness of the poelll; but 
ÌIc 
1eanin.g the 25th canto. Ed. 
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there are 110 llirect grounds for believing it. 
The 310rgante 31aggiore is the first proper 
r0111anCe; although, perhaps, Pulci had the 
Teseide before hinl. The story is taken fronl 
the fabulous history of Turpin; and if the 
author had any distinct object, it seeins to 
have been that of nlaking hilllself lllerry ,vith 
the absurdities of the old ronlancers. The 
l\Iorgante sOlnetimes Blakes you think. of Ra- 
belais. It contains the II10st remarkable guess 
or allusion upon the subject of America that 
can ùe found in any book published before the 
di8covcry. * 1"he ,yell kno,vn passage in the 
tragic Seneca is not to he cOlllpared ,vith it. 
The cOjJia rerbOrU)il of the 1110ther Florentine 
tongue, and the easiness of his style, after\vards 
brought to perfection by Berni, are the chief 
Inerits of Pulci; his chief denlerit is his heart- 


;It The reference is, of course, to the following stanzas :- 
Disse Astarotte: un error Iungo e fioco 
Per Inolti seeol non ben conoseiuto, 
Fa che si dice d' Ercolle eolonne, 
E che pill Ià nlolti periti sonnc. 
Sappi che questa opinione è vana; 
Perehè pill oltre navicar si puote, 
Però ehe l' aequa iLl ogni parte è pialla, 
TIenchè Ia terra abbi forma di ruote: 
Era piÙ grossa allor la gente humana; 
Falche potrebbe arrosirne Ie gote 
Ercule ancor d' aver posti que' ò:)egni, 
Perchè più oltre passeranno i legni. 
E puossi andar gill ne l' altro emisperio, 
Però che al centro ogni cosa reprime ; 

ì che la terra pCI' di\.in mistèrio 
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legs spirit of je
t and buftoon
ry, by ,vhich 
sovereigns and their courtiers "rere flattered 
by the degradation of nature, and the ÙJljJOS- 
sibil ijicatioll of a pretended virtue. 


CHAUCEU. 
Born ill London, 1328.-Died ]llOO.t 


Chaucer ll1Ust be read ".ith an eye to the 
N orlnan-French Trouveres, of ,rholll he is the 
best representative ill English. He had great 
po\yers of invention. As ill Shakspeare, his 
characters represent classes, but in a different 
luanneI'; Shakspeare"s characters are the re- 
presentatives of the interior nature of hUlua- 
llity, in \yhich SOUle elenlent has becoillc so 
predoluillant as to ùestroy the health of the 


Sospesa sta fra Ie stelle sublime, 
E là giù son città, castella, e imperio; 
lHa nol cognobbon queUe genti prime: 
Vedi chc il sol di eammillar s' affretta, 
Doye io ti dieo che là giù s' aspetta. 
E come un segno surge in Oriente, 
Un altl'o eade can n1irabil arte, 
Come si veùe qua ne l' Occidellte, 
Però che il ciel giustamente <,on1parte ; 
Antipodi appellata è quella gente ; 
Adora il sale e J upiterre e l\Iarte, 
E piante e animal come voi hanno, 
E spesso insielue gran battaglie fanno. 
c. XXV. st. 228, &c. 
The l\Iorgante was printed in 1488. Ed. 
t From 
1r. Green's note. Ed. 
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mind; \"hereas Chaucer's are rather represen- 
tatives of classes of Inanners. He is therefore 
Dlore led to individualize in a 111ere personal 
sense. Observe Chaucer's love of nature ; and 
ho,," happily the subject of his Inain work is 
chosen. "Then you reflect that the company 
in the Decalneron have retired to a place of 
safety irOIlI the raging of a pestilence, their 
mirth provokes a sense of their unfeelingness; 
\vhereas in Chaucer nothing of this sort occurs, 
and the schenIe of a party on a pilgrinlage, 
,,"ith different ends and occupationð, aptly al- 
lo\\rs of the greatest variety of expression in 
the tales. 


SPEt';8ER. 
Born in London, 1553.-Died 1599. 


There is thi
 difference, alnong many others, 
bet,veell Shakspeare and Spenser :-Shaks- 
peare is never coloured by the CUStOlllS of his 
age; \\That appears of contelnporary character 
in him is nlerely negative; it is just not some- 
thing else. He has none of the fictitious real- 
ities of the classics, none of the grotesquenesses 
of chivalry, none of the allegory of the middle 
ages; there is no sectarianislll either of politics 
or religion, no miser, no \\ritLh,-no COlllnlon 
witch,-no astrology-nothing ÏInpermanent 
of ho\vever long duration; but he stands like 
the ye\\' tree in l..orton vale, \vhich has kno"9n 
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so olany ages that it belongs to none in par- 
ticular; a living image of endless self-repro- 
duction, like the iU11110rtal tree of l\lalahar. 
In Spenser the spirit of chivalry is entirely 
I)redolllÎnant, although ,vitll a l1luch greater 
infusion of the poet's o\yn individual self into 
it than is found in any other ,,-riter. He has the 
,vit of the southern ,vith the deeper Ínl\'"ardness 
of the northern genius. 
No one can appre "iate Spenser ,,'ithout SOllIe 
reflection on the nature of allegorical \\Triting. 
The luere etYIllological 111eaning of I.othe ,vord, 
allegory,-to talk of one thing and thereby con- 
yey another,-is too ,ride. The true sense is 
this,-the elnployulent of one set of agents and 
iU1ages to convey in disguise a Inorallneaning, 
". ith a likene
s to the iU1agination, but ,yith a 
difference to tIle llnderstanding,-thuse agents 
and Ï1nages being so cOlnbineò as to forIn a 
homogeneous ,vhole. This distinguishes it 
from llletaphor, ,vhich is part of an allegory. 
But allegory is not properly distinguishable 
froln fable, other\vise than as the first includes 
the second, as a genu8 its species; for ill a 
fable there must be nothing but ,vhat is uni- 
versally kno,vn and ackl1o,vledged, but in an 
allegory there 111ay be that ,vhich is ne,v and not 
previouslyadnlitted. The pictures of the great 
lllasters, especially of the Italian schools, are 
genuine allegories. An10ngst the classics, the 
nlultitude of their gods either precluded alle- 
gory altogether, or else nUHlc every thing alle- 
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gory, as in the Hesiodic Theogollia; for you 
can scarcely di
tinguish bet\veen po\ver and 
the personification of po,ver. The Cupid and 
Psyche of, or found in, A puleius, is a phæno- 
Inenon. I t is the l>latonic moùe of accounting 
for the fall of Ulan. The Battle of the Sou]* by 
Prl1dentius is an early instance of Christian 
allegory. 
Narrative allegory is distinguished frolll lny- 
thology as reality froln synlbol; it is, in short, 
the proper interlnediulll het\veen person and 
personification. 'Vhere it is too strongly in- 
dividualized, it ceases to be allegory; this is 
often felt in the Pilgrinl's Progress, "There the 
characters are real persons ,vith nick nanles. 
Perhaps one of the Inost curious ,varnings 
against another attenlpt at narrative allegory 
on a great scale, Inay ùe found in Tasso's 
account of ,,,hat he hinlself intended in and by 
his Jerusalelll Delivered. 
As characteristic of Spenser, I \\Tould call 
your particular attention in the first place to the 
indescribable s\veetness and fluent proj ection 
of his verse, very clearly distinguishable fronl 
the deeper and lllore in,yoyen harnlonies of 
Shakspeare and l\Iilton. This stanza is a 
good instance of ,yhat I 111ean :- 
Yet she, most faithfullladie, all this while 
Forsaken, wofulI, soJitarie mayd, 
Far from all peoples preace, as in exile, 
111 wildernesse and wastf ull deserts stra yd 


;If Psychomachia. Ed. 
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To seeke her knight; who, subtily betrayd 
Through that late vision which th' enchaunter wrought, 
Had her abandond; she, of nought affrayd, 
Through woods and wastnes wide him daily sought, 
Yet wished tydinges none of him unto her brought. 
F. Qu. B. I. c. 3. s1. 3. 


2. Combined ,,
ith this s\veetness and fluency, 
the scientific construction of the Inetre of the 
Faery Queene is very noticeable. One of 
Spenser's arts is that of alliteration, and he 
uses it \vith great eIièct in doubling the im- 
})ression of an ilnage :- 


In wildernesse and wastful deserts,- 
Through woods and wastnes wilde,- 
They passe the Litter waves of Acheron, 
\Vhere many soules sit 'wailing woefully, 
And come to fiery flood of P hlegeton, 
'Yhereas the damned ghosts in torments fry, 
And with sharp shrilling shrieks doth bootlesse cry,-&c. 


lIe is particularly given to an alternate allite- 
ration, ,\
hich is, perhaps, ,,
hen ,yell used, a 
great secret in melody :- 


A ramping Iyon rushed suddenly,- 
And sad to see her sorrowful constraint,- 
And on the grasse her daintie limbes did lay,-&c. 


You cannot read a page of the Faery Queene, 
if you read for that purpose, ,vithout perceiv- 
ing the intentional alliterativeness of the \vords; 
and yet so skilfully is this managed, that it 
never strikes any un\varned ear as artificial, 
or other than the result of the necessary move- 
ment of the verse. 
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3. Spenser displays great skill in harn1o- 
nizing his descriptions of external nature and 
actual incidents with the allegorical character 
and epic activity of the poeln. Take these t\""O 
beautiful passages as illustrations of \\7 hat I 
ß1ean :- 


By this the northerne wagoner had set 
His sevenfoJ teme behind the stedfast starre 
That was in ocean waves yet never wet, 
But firme is fixt, and sendeth light from farre 
To all that in the wide deepe wandring arre; 
And chearefull chaunticlere with his note shrill 
Had warned once, that Phæbus' fiery carre 
In hast was climbing up the easterne hiB, 
Full envious that Night so long his roome did fill ; 
JVhen those accursed messengers of hell, 
That feigning dreame, and that faire-forged spright 
Came, &c. B. I. c. 2. st. 1. 


ill' 


ill' 


.. 


At last, the golden orientaH gate 
Of greatest Heaven gan to open fayre ; 
And Phæbus, fresh as brydegrome to his mate, 
Came dauncing forth, shaking his deawie hayre; 
And hurld his glistring beams through gloomy ayre. 
JVltich when the wakeful Elfe perceiv'd, streightway 
He started up, and did him selfe prepayre 
In sunbright armes and battailons array; 
For with that Pagan proud he combat will that day. 
lb. c. 5. st. 2. 


Observe also the exceeding vividness of 
Spenser's descriptions. They are not, in the 
true sense of the \rord, picturesque; but are 
COll1posed of a wondrous series of illlages, as in 
our drean1s. COlnpare the following passage 
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,vith any thing you 111Ll) rellleinber 111 }JOrl 
1Julleria in 1\Iilton or Shakspeare : --- 


His haughtie helmet, horrid all with gold, 
Both glorious brightnesse and great terrour bredd 
For all the crest a dragon did enfold 
'Vith greedie pawes, and over all did spredd 
His golden winges; his dreadfull hideous hedd, 
Close couched on the bever, seemd to throw 
From flaIning mouth bright sparkles fiery redd, 
That suddeine horrour to faint hartes did show; 
And scaly tayle was stre cht adowne his back full low. 


Upon the top of all his loftie crest 
A bounch of haires discolourd diversly, 
'YÏth sprinkled pearle aud gold full richly drf'st, 
Did shake, and seemd to daunce for jollitie ; 
Like to an alnlond tree ynlounted hye 
On top of greene Selinis all alone, 
'''Ïth blossoms brave bedecked daintily, 
'''hose tender locks do tremble everyone 
At everie little breath that under heaven is blowne. 
lb. c. 7. st. 31-2. 


4. Yon ,,,ill take. espccialllote of the Inar\Tel- 
lOllS independènce and true Ünaginative ab- 
sence of all particular space or time in the 
Faery Queene. It is in the domains neither 
of history or geography; it is ignorant of all 
artificial boundary, allinaterial obstacles; it is 
truly in land of Faery, that is, of lllental space. 
The poet has placed you in a drean1, a charln- 
ed sleep, and )"OU neither ,vish, nor have the 
po\ver, to inquire ,vhere you are, or ho\v you 
got there. It reminds Ine of some lines of 111Y 
O'Vll :- 
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Oh! would to AlIa! 
The raven or the sea-mew were appointed 
To bring me food !-or rather that my soul 
l\Iight draw in life fronl the universal air! 
It were a lot divine in some small skiff 
Along some ocean's boundless solitude 
To float for ever with a careless course 
And think nlyself the only being alive! 
Remorse, Act iv. sc. 3. 


Indeed Spenser hill1self, in the conduct of his 
great poenl, nlay be represented under the 
sanIe ÏJnage, his synlbolizing purpose being his 
. , 
luarlner s cOlnpass :- 


As pilot well expert in perilous wave, 
That to a stedfast starre his course hath bent, 
'Vhen foggy nlistes or cloudy tempests have 
The faithfulllight of that faire Iampe yblent, 
And coverd Heaven with hideous dreriment; 
Upon his card and compas firmes his eye, 
The maysters of his long experiment, 
And to theln does the steddy helme apply, 
Bitkling his winged vessell fairely forward fly. 
B. II. c. 7. s1. l. 


So the poet through the reahus of allegory. 
5. \T ou should note the quintessential cha- 
racter of Christian chivalry in all his cha- 
racters, but ìl10re especially in his 'VOlueD. 
The Greeks, except, perhaps, in Honler, seen1 
to have had no ,vay of Inaking their 'YOIUe11 
interesting, but by unsexing then1, as in the 
instances of the tragic l\Iedea, Electra, &c. 
Contrast such characters ,,
ith Spenser
s Una, 
,,, ho exhibits no prolllinent feature, has no par- 
ticularization, but produces the saIne feeling 
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that a statue does, ,,,hen contenlplated at a 
distauce :- 
From her fayre head her fillet she undight, 
And layd her stole aside: her angels face, 
As the great eye of Heaven, shyned bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shady place; 
Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly grace. 
B. 1. c. 3. st. 4. 
ô. In Spenser ,ve see the brightest and 
purest forin of that uationality \vhich ,vas so 
COlllll1on a characteristic of our elder poets 
There is nothing uuanliable, nothing con- 
teIl1ptuous of others, in it. To glorify their 
country-to elevate England into a queen, an 
empress of the heart-this ,vas their passion 
and object; and ho\v òear and hnportaut an 
object it "ras or Inay be, let Spain, in the re- 
collection of her Ciù, ùe clare! rrhere is a great 
)llagic in national11all1es. 'Vhat a dalnper to . 
all interest is a list of native East 1 ndian 111er- 
chants! Unkno\vl1 nanl 'S are non-conductors; 
they stop all syu1pathy . No one of our poets 
has touched this string 1110re exquisitely than 
Spenser; especially in his chronicle of the 
British Kings (B. II. c. ] 0.), and the lllarriage 
of the Thalnes ,,,ith the 
Ied\Yay (B. I'T. c. 1] .), 
in both \"hich passages the 111ere nalnes con- 
stitute half the pleasure \ve receive. To the 
StU11e feeling \ve 111Ust in particular attribute 
Spenser's s\veet reference to Ireland :- 


N e thence the Irishe rivers ausent "ere; 
Sith no lesse fatuous than the rest they be, &c. lb. 
. . . 


And 1\1 ulla Iniue, whose waves I whilolll taught to weep. lb. 
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\nd there i
 a l)eal1tifu] passag
 of the saIne 
:'-IO('t in the Colin Clout's COIne IlolllC Again:- 


" One day," quoth he, " ] sat, as wa
 lUY trade, 
Under the foot of Mole," {.'\:"c. 


Lastly, the great and prevailing character of 
Spenser's nlind is fancy under the conditions 
of imagination, as an ever present but not 
al\vays active po\yer. He has an ilnaginative 
fancy, but he has not hnagination, in kind or 
degree, as Shakspeare and 
Iilton have; the 
boldest effort of his powers in this \vay is the 
character of Talns. * Add to this a fen1inine 
tenderness and ahnost Illaidenly pnrity of 
feeling, and above all, a deep llloral earnest- 
ness \vhich produces a believing sympathy 
and acquiescence in the reader, and you have 
a tolerably adequate vie\y of Spenser's intel- 
lectual heing. 


LEC'"flTRE 'TIT. 


ßEN JON
ON, BEAUMONT AND FLETCHEU, A' D 
i\lASSINGER. 


A rONTEl\fPORARY is rather an aUlhiguous 
ter'ln, \vhen applied to authors. It 111ay SiUlply 
mean that one llian lived and ,,'rote \vhile 
another ,ras yet alive, however deeply the 


*" ß. 5. Legend of Artegall. Ed. 
'OL.1. H 
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forn1er luay have been indebted to the lattci. 
as his 11loùeL There have been instances in 
the literary ,-çorld that might relllilld a botanist 
of a singular sort of parasite plant, \vhich 
rises above ground, independent and unsup- 
ported, an apparent original; but trace its 
roots, anù yon \vill find the fibres all terJui- 
nating in the root of another plant at an 
unsuspecteù distance, \\9hich, perhaps, fron1 
,vant of sun and genial soil, and the 108s of sap, 
has scarcely been able to peep above the 
ground.-Or the \\90rd Jl1ay Inean those ,vllose 
cOlnpositions "'ere contelnporaneolls in such a 
sense as to preclude all likelihood of the 
one having borrowed fron} the other. In the 
latter sense T should call Ben Jonson a COll- 
telnporary of Shakspeare, though he long sur- 
vived hiIn; ,yhile I should prefer the phrase 
of imn1ediate successors for Beaun10nt and 
Fletcher, and 
Iassinger, though they too 
,vere Shakspeare's contelnporarics in the for- 
lner sense. 


BEN JONSO
.. 
Born, 1574.-Died, ]03i. 


Ben Jonson is original; he is, indeed, th
 
only one of the great dralnatists of that day 
,,,ho ,vas not either directly produced, or very 


.. From l\fr. Green':; note. Ed. 
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greatly lTIodified, hy Shakspeare. I n truth, 
he differs froln our great nlaster in every 
thing-in fornl and in substance-and betrays 
no tokens of his proximity. He i8 not originhl 
in tbe saIne ,yay as Shakspeare is original; 
but after a fashion of bis O\Vl1, Ben Jonson is 
1110st truly original. 
The characters in his plays are, in the 
strictest sense of the ternl, abstractions. SOlne 
very prolninellt feature is taken froln the ,,'hole 
luan, and that single feature or hUlnour is lnade 
the basis upon ,yhich the entire character is 
built up. Ben Jonson's draulo! is ]JcrsoJtæ are 
ahuost as fixed as the lnasks of the ancient 
actors; you kno" from the first scene-SOlne- 
tilnes froln the list of naules-exactly ,vhat 
everyone of thenl is to be. He \\'as a very 
accurately observing 111an; but he cared only 
to oùserve w'hat ,vas external or open to, and 
likely to ÏInpress, the senses. He individual- 
izes, not so llllICh, if at all, by the exhibition of 
1110ral or intellectual differences, as by the 
varieties and contrasts of Inanners, n10des of 
speech and tricks of temper; as in such cha- 
racters as Puntarvolo, Bobadill, &c. 
I believe there is not one ,vhilll or affectation 
in COllllllon life noted in any 111enl0ir of that 
age ,vhich 111ay Hot be found dra" nand frallled 
in sonle corner or other of Ben Jon50n's dra- 
Iuas; and they have this luerit, in COlnn1011 
\\'ith IIogarth's prints, that not a single cir- 
Clunstance ig introduced in theln ,,,hich doc
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not play upon, dntl help tu bring out, tlu:\ 
dOluinant hU1110Ur or hUl110UrS of the piece. 
Indeed I ought very particularly to call your 
attention to the extraordinary skill ShO"Tll by 
Ben J on80n in eontriving situations for the 
display' of llis characters. In fact, his care 
and anxiety in this 111atter led hinl to do "hat 
scarcely any of the dr
uuatists of that age did 
-that is, invent his plots. It is not a firs1 
perusal that suffice" for the full perception of 
the elaborate artifice of the plots of the Alche- 
nlist and the 
ilent 'V Oinan ;--that of the 
forIner is absolute perfection for a necessary 
t;ntanglenlent, and an unexpected, yet natural, 
evolution. 
Ben Jonson exhibits a sterling English dic- 
tion, and he has ,,-ith great skill contrived 
yarieties of c01l5tructiou ; but his style is rarel y 
s,veet or harn10nious, in consequence of his 
labour at point and strength being so evident. 
In all his ,yorks, in ver
e or prose, there is an 
extraordinary opulence of thought; but it is 
the produce of an anlassing po,ver in the au- 
thor, and not of a gro"rth fronl ,yithin. In- 
deed a large l)roportion of Ben Jonson's 
thoughts Inay be traced to classic or obscure 
l110dern "Triters, by tho..,e \y 110 are learned and 
curious enough to follow the steps of this 
robust, surly, and observing dranlatist. 
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BEAUJIO
T. Born, 15Uü.-Died, 161û. 
FLETCHER. Born, I..S7ö.-Died, lö2.S. 



lr. "T eber, to ,vhose taste, industry, and 
appropriate erudition ,ve o,ve, I "Till not sa) 
the best, (for that 'Jrould be saying little,) but 
a good, edition of Beaun10nt and Fletcher, has 
cOlnplilnented the Philaster, ,vhich he hiInself 
describes as inferior to the l\Iaid's rrragedy by 
the saIne ,vriters, as but little belo,v the noblest 
of Shakspeare's plays, J---"ear, l\Iacbeth, Othello, 
&c. and consequently Ì1nplying the equality, 
at least, of the J\laid
s Tragedy ;-and an elni- 
nent living critic,-,vho in the 111anly ,vit, strong 
sterling sense, and robust style of his ori- 
ginal ,yorks, had presented the best possible 
credentials of office as cllaJ'!!;é d'cdJaires of lite- 
rature in general,-and ,yho by his edition of 
:\Iassinger-a "Tork in ,,,hich there ,vas 1110re 
for an editor to do, and in \\Thich 1110re ,vas ac- 
tually ,\-ell done, than in any sin1ilar ,york 
\rithin Iny kno,yledge-has proved an e
pecial 
right of authority in the appreciation of dra- 
lnatic poetry, and hath potentially a double 
voice ,,'ith tile public in his O\VI1 fight and in 
that of the critical synod, ,,-here, as princeps 
senlltllS, he possesses it by his prerogative,-has 
affirlned that Shakspeare's superiority to his 
contemporaries rests on his superior "Tit alone, 
"hile in an the other, and, as 1 should cIcelu, 
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higher excellencies of the dralna, character, 
pathos, depth of thought, &c. he is equalled 
by Beatunont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and 
l\lassinger ! 
 
Of ,vit I alll engaged to treat in another 
Lecture. It is a genns of luany species; and 
at present I shall only 
ay, that the species 
,vhich is predolllinant in Shak8peare, is so 
conlpletely Shakspcarian, and in its essence so 
inter\,"oven ,vith all his other charncteristic 
excellencies, that I 3111 equaUy incapable of 
cOlnprehendillg, both how it can be detached 
frolll his other po"
ers, and ho,v, being dispa- 
rate in kind frolll the "Tit of contclnporary dra- 
lnatists, it can ùe cOlllpared \'Tith theirs in 
degree. And again,-the detaclunent and the 
practicability of the c0111parison being granted 
-I should, I confe88, be rather inclined to COll- 
ceùe the contrary ;-and in the 1l10st COllllllOll 
::;peeies of ,,,it, and in the ordinary application 
of the ternl, to yield this particular palin to 
BeaU1110nt and Fletcher, ""holn here and here- 
after I take as one poet ,vith t\\'.o names,- 
leaving undivided 'v hat a rare love and still 
_ rarer congeniality have united. At least, I 
llave never been able to distinguish the pre- 
sence of Fletcher during the life of Beaulllont, 
nor the absence of BeaUlnont during the 
ur- 
vival of Fletcher. 
But \vaiving, or rather deferring, this ques- 
;if See 1\11'. Gifford's introduction to his edition of l\las:;in- 
gel'. Ed. 
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tion, I protest against the relnainder of the po- 
sition ilt toto. And indeed, \vhilst I can never, 
I trust, sho\v nlyself blind to the various merits 
of Jonson, BeaUl110nt and Fletcher, and l\Ias- 
singer, or insensible to the greatness of the 
merits ,,-hich they possess in COlnlnon, or to 
the specific excellencies. \v hich give to each of 
the three a \\Torth of his o,,,,n,-I confess, that 
one main object of this Lecture ,vas to prove 
that Shakspeare's erninence is his own, and 
not that of his age ;-even as the pine-apple, 
the melon, and the gourd Il1ay grow on the 
saIne bed ;-yea, the saIne circunlstances of 
\\Tarlnth and soil Illay be necessary to their 
full ùeVelOpll1ellt, yet do not account for the 
golden hue, the aUlbrosial flavour, the perfect 
shape of the pine-apple, or the tufted CrO'\Tll on 
its head. ,V ould that those, ,vho seek to t\\'i8t 
it oft
 could but promise us in this instance to 
lnake it the gernl of an equal successor! 
'Vhat had a gralllluatical and logical con- 
sistency for the ear,-,vhat could be put to- 
gether and represented to the eye-these poets 
took frOnl the ear and eye, unchecked by any 
intuition of an in,vard itnpossibility ; -just a
 a 
loan lnight put together a quarter of an orange, 
a q narter of an apple, and thc like of a lC111011 
and a pOlnegranate, and Blake it look like one 
round d i verse-coloured fruit. But nature, 'v hich 
\rorks frolH within by evolution and assilni- 
latioll according to a h.nv, cannot do ::;0, nor 
could 
hak8pcare; for he too \yorked in the 
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:-3pirit of nature, by evolving the gcrlIl fronl 
\yithin by the hnaginative power accorùilJg to 
an iòea. For as the po\yer of seeing is to 
light, so is an idea in lnind to a hl\V in nature. 
They ar
 correlatives, \vhich 
uppose each 
other. 
The plays of BeaUlllout and Fletcher are 
lllcre aggregations \vithout unity; in the Shaks- 
pearian dralua there is a yitality \yhich gl'o\\rs 
and evolves itself ron1 \vithin,-a key note 
\vhich guides and controls the harn10nies 
throughout. 'Vhat is Lear 1-1t is storiU anù 
tClupest-thc thunder at Hrst grulubling in the 
far horizon, then gathering around us, and at 
length bursting ill fury over our heads,-suc- 
('eeded by a breaking of the clouds for a \vhilt>, 
a last flash of lightning, tbe closing ill of 
Bight, and the single hope of darkness! A.nd 
ROlneo and J uliet '
-It is a spring day, gusty 
aud heautiful in the Inorn, and closing like au 
J\pril evening ,vith the SOllg of the nightingale; 
-\vhilst l\Iacbeth is deep and earthy,-colll- 
posed to the subterranean IllllSic of a trouùled 
conscience, ,vhich converts every thing into 
the wild and fearful! 
Doubtle:5s froln 111ere observation, or froIH 
the occasional sin1ilarity of the \yriter'8 o,vn 
character, 1110re or ]css in Bealllllont and 
Fletcher, and other such \vritcrs ,viII happen 
to be in correspondence ,vith nature, allcl still 
lliurc in apparent c0l11pntibility ,,-ith it. But 
yet the false source is al,Yay
 discovcrahlp, 
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first by the gross contradictions 10 nature in 50 
Inany other part
, and secondly, by the ,,,ant 
of the ÍJnpression ,vhich Shakspeare Inakes, 
that the thiug said not only 11light have been 
said, but that nothing else could be substi- 
tuted, so as to excite the same sense of its ex- 
quisite propriety. I have al\vays thought the 
conùuct and expressions of Othello and Iago 
in tbe last scene, ,vhen Iago is brought iu 
prisoner, a ,vonderful instance of Shakspeare-s 
consn1l11nate j udgu1ell t :- 


Otlt. I look down towards his feet; -but that's a fable. 
If that thou be'st a devil, I cannot kill thee. 
[ago. I b}eed, Sir; but not kill'd. 
Otlt. I am not sorry neither. 


Think ,vhat a volley of execrations and de- 
fiances Beaunlont and Fletcher "rould have 
poured forth here! 
Indeed l\Iassinger and Ben J 011son are both 
I110re perfect in their kind than Bealllllont and 
I
letcher; the forIner in the story and affecting 
incidents; the latter in the exhibition of 111an- 
ners and pecnliarities, whiu1s in language, and 
vanities of appearance. 
There is, ho,vever, a diversity of the 11108t 
dangerous kind here. Shakspeare shaped his 
characters out of the nature ,,,ithin; but \\Te 
caunot so safely say, out of his 0\\'11 nature as 
an individual person. No! this latter is itself 
hut a Jlatura uaturata,-an effect, a product, 
Hot a po\\'cr. It \\Tas Shakspear("
 prerogativ.t 
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to llave the universal, ,vhich is potentially ill 
each particular, opened out to hill}, the lio/Ilo 
!j'eneralis, not as au abstraction fronl observation 
of a variety of ßlen, but as the substance ca- 
l)able of endless nlodifications, of \vbich his 
o,,'u personal existence \vas but one, anù to 
use this one as the eye that beheld the other, 
anù as the tongue that could convey the dis- 
covery. 1"here is no greater or In ore COlnnl011 
vice in dralnatic writers than to draw out of 
the1l1Selves. llo\v I-alone and in the self- 
sufficiency of Iny study, as all Incn are apt to 
be proud in their dreallls-shouid like to be 
talking killg! Shakspcare, in cOlnposing, had 
no 1, but the I representative. In Bealll110nt 
and Fletcher you have ùescription8 of cha- 
racters b)T the poet rather than the characters 
t hClllselvcs; \re are told, and iUlpressively 
told, of their being; but ,ve rarely or never 
fecI that they actually are. 
BeaUlllont and Fletcher are the 1110St lyrical 
of our dralllatists. I think their cOlucùies the 
ùest part of their ,yorks, although there are 
scenes of very deep tragic interest in SOlne of 
their plays. I particularly recomnlcnd 1\lon- 
sieur ThOlna
 for good pure COB1ic hUlnor. 
'l
here is, occasiollally, considerable Iicellse 
ill their ùraulas; and this opens a subject 
luuch neeòing vindication and sound exposi- 
tion, but \rhich is beset ,,,ith such difficulties 
for a Lecturer, that [ lllust pa
s it by. L)llly 
as far a::, Shakspeare is cuncerned, I O\Vll, [ 
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can ,rith Ie::;::; pain aùluit a fault in hilll than 
beg an excuse for it. I ,...ill not, therefore, 
attenlpt to palliate the grossness that actually 
exists in his plays hy the custOlllS of his age, or 
by the far greater coarseness of all his contenl- 
poraries, excepting Spenser, ,rho is hinlself not 
\vholly blanleless, though nearly so ;-for I 
place Shakspeare's 111erÎt on being of no age. 
But I ,yould clear a,vay ,vhat is, in Iny judg- 
luent, not his, as that scene of the Porter* in 
l\Iacbeth, and Inany other such passages, and 
abstract ,,-hat is coarse in 11lanners only, anù 
all that ,vhich froln the frequency of our own 
vices, ,ve associate ,\?ith his "yords. If this 
'\
ere truly done, little that could be justly re- 
prehensible "yould renlain. COlupare the vile 
cOllunents, offensive and defen::;ive, on Pope'8 


Lust thro' some gentle strainers, &c. 


,lith the \ror
t thing in Shakspeare, or even 
in BeaUll10nt and l
letcher; and then consider 
ho\v unfair the attack is on our old dralnatists ; 
especially because it is an attack that cannot 
be properly ans\rered in that presence in \"hich 
an ans\\-er \rould be 1110st desirable, frolll the 
painful nature of one part of the position; 
but this very pain is ahnost a delllonstration 
of its falsehood! 


!if Act ii. se, 3. 
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)IAS
I
t
ER. 
IJorll at Salisbnry, 158J.-Died, }fj.1(). 


\Vith regard to l\Iassinger, observe, 
1. The vein of satire on the tillles; uut thi8 
is not as in Shakspeare, ,vhere the nature
 
evolve then1selves accorùing to their incidental 
di
proportioBS, froll1 xcess, deficiency, or nlÍ:=;- 
location, of one or Blore of the cOlllponellt 
elelnents; but i5 luerely satire on ,,,hat is at- 
tributed to thenl hy others. 

. II is excellent lllctre-a better 11l0del for 
t1r
ullatists in general to Î111itate than Shaks- 
peare 
s, -even if a drall1atic taste existed ill 
the frequenters of the ::;tage, anù could be gra- 
t ifÌcd in the pre
ent 
ize and 111anagen1ent, or 
ratller lllÎsluanageu1ent, of the t\yO l)atent 
theatres. I òo not Blean that 
Iassinger
8 
verse is 
uperior to Shakspeare
s or equal to it. 
l
ar froll1 it; but it is n1uch lTIOre easily con- 

trllcted and lllay be luore successfully adol)ted 
by \\'fiters in the present day. It is the 
nearest approach to the language of real life 
at all c0111patible ,vith a fixed lllctre. In 
1\Iassinger, a:=; in all our poets before Dryden, 
in order to 111akp harl110nious verse ill the 
reading, it is absolutely necessary that the 
Ineaning should be understood; - \\' hen the 
Jueaning is once seen, then the harlllOll) is 
perfect. "Thercas ill Pope and in Inost of tht" 
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,,'riters \"ho follo\ved in his 
chool, it is the 
luechanical1l1etre ,,'hich detern1ines the sense. 
:J. The ilnpropriety, and indecoru111 of de- 
Ineanonr in hi
 favourite characters, as in Ber- 
toldo in the 
Iaid of Honour, \vho is a s\vag- 
gerer, talking to his sovereign \"hat no sove- 
reign could endure, and to gentlenlen \"hat 
no gentlenlan ,vould ans\ver \vithout pulling 
his nose. 
4. Shakspeare's Ague-cheek, Osric, &c. arp 
displayed through others, in the course of social 
intercourse, by the 1110de of their perfornling 
sonle office in \yhich they are employed; but 
l\Iassinger's 8!Jlli con1e for\yard to declare 
thelnselves fools ad arbitrÙnll a1lctoris, and so 
the diction al \vays needs the subiutellig'itllr 
(' the man looks as if he thought so and so,') 
expressed in the language of the satirist, and 
not in that of the 111an hiu1self:- 


Sylli. You may, madam, 
Perhaps, believe that I in this use art 
To make you dote upon me, by exposing 
1'1 y more than most rare features to your view; 
But I, as I have ever done, deal simply, 
A mark of sweet simplicity, ever noted 
In the family of the Syllis. Therefore, lady, 
Look not with too lunch contemplation on me; 
If you do, you are in the suds. 
l\Iaid of Honour, act i. sc. 2. 
The author nlixes his own feelings and judg- 
ments concerning the presumed fool; hut the 
111an hiulself, till l11ad, fights up against theIn, 
and betrays, by his attelnpt5'> to lTIodify then1., 
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that he ÍR no fool at aU, but OI1P gifted \vith 
activity and copiousness of thought, inlage aud 
expression, ,rhich belong not to a fool, hut to 
a luan of ,vit Inaking hiulself luerry ,vith his 
o\vn character. 
5. There is an utter ,vant of preparation in 
the decisive acts of 1\lassinger's characters, as 
in Cauliola and ...\urelia in the l\Iaid of Honour. 
"Th:r 1 Because the dranilitis perSOllæ ,vere all 
planned each by its If. \Vhereas in Shnks- 
l)eare, the play' is sYIl3'CllCSÙt; eacll character 
has, indeed, a life of its o\vn, and is au illdivi- 
([,oon of itself, but yet an organ of the \\yhole, 
as tbe heart in the Jl1unan body. Shakspearc 
\\'fH
 a great cOlllparative anatollliöt. 
lIenee l\Iassinger and all, indeed, but Shaks- 
peare, take a dislike to their 0\\ n characters, 
and bpite thclusclves upon theln hy Inaking 
thenl talk like fools or lnonsters; as Fulgentio 
in his visit to Calniola, (f\ct ii. sc. :2.) lIence 
too, illl\Ias&iugcr, the continued flings at kings, 
courtiers, aud all the favourites of fortune, like 
one \rho had enough of intellect to 
ee injus- 
tice in l1Ís 0\\'11 inferiority in the share of the 
good things of life, but not genius enough to 
rise above ii, and forget hiln
elf. Beannlon t 
and l
letcher have the saIne vice in tbe oppo- 
site pole, a servility of sentilnent and a spirit 
of partizallship \vith the 1110narchical faction. 
0. l
ronl the ,van t of a guiding point in 1\las- 
singer"s cbaracters, you never kno,," ,,,,hat the)T 
are about. In fact they have no character. 
7 . Note the faultiness of his soliloquies, ,,'ith 
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connectives and arrangen1ents, that have no 
other nlotive but the fear lest the audience 
should not understand hitn. 
8. ...4. play of 1'lassinger's produces no onp 
single effect, ,vhether arising frolll the spirit of 
the \y hole, as in the As Yon Like It; or frol11 
anyone indisputably prOlTI inent character as 
Htunlet. It is just" "Thich you like best, gen- 
tlell1en !" 
9. The unnaturally irrational passions and 
strange \vhbns of feeling ,vhich 31assinger 
delights to dra,,,, deprive the reader of all 
sound interest in the characters ;-as in 
Ia- 
thias in the Picture, and in other instances. 
] o. The comic scenes in 1\Iassinger not only 
do not harnlonize ,vith the tragic, not only in- 
terrnpt the feeling, but degrade the characters 
that are to forn1 any part in the action of the 
l)iece, so as to render thenl unfit for any tragic 
interest. A t least, they do not concern, or act 
upon, or lllodity, the principal characters. As 
,,,hen a gentlenlan is insulted by a luere black- 
guard,-it is the saIne as if any other accident 
of nature had occurred, a pig run under his 
Iegs, or his horse thro\vn him. There is no 
draluatic interest in it. 
I like :\Iassinger's cOlnedies better than his 
tragedies, although \v here the situation requires 
it, he often rises into the truly, tragic and pa- 
thetic. He excelJs in narration, and for the 
1110St part displays his luere story ,,,,ith skill. 
But he is not a poet of high inlagination; he is 
like a Fleulish painter, in ,,,hosp delineations 
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ohjects appt:ar as they do ill nature, have thp 
saIne force and truth, and produce thf\ 
all1e 
effect upon the spectator. But Shakspenre i8 
beyond this ;-he al\vays by luetaphors and 
figures involves in the thing consiùered a uni- 
verse of past and possible experiences; he 
111ingles earth, 
ea and air, gives a soul to 
cyery thing, and at the sallIe tÌllle that he in- 
spires IUI111an feelings, adds a dignity in his 
iJnages to hUlnan nature itself:- 


Fun many a glorious morning have J seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye; 
Kissing with golden face the nleadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy, &c. 
33rd Sonnet. 


1\ T ote.-Have 1 not over-rated Gifford
s edi- 
tion of
Iassinger ?-N ot,-if [ llavc, as but just 
is, 111ain reference to the restitution of the text; 
hut yes, perhaps, if I \\
ere talking of the note:,. 
These art> 11101'e often '''rong thau right. In 
the l\Iaitl of I-Ionour, A.ct i. sc. :). Astutio de- 
scribes Fulgelltio as " A. gentlc111an, yet no 
Jord." Gifford supposes a transposition of 
the pres
 for " No gentleman, Jet a lord.'
 
But this ,voltld have no connection ,\?ith ,,-hat 
folIo\rs; and \ve have only to recollect that 
" lord" 111ean s a lord of lands, to see that the 
after lines are explanatory. He is a man of 
11igh birth, but no landed property ;-as to the 
fornler, he is a distant branch of the blood 
royal ;-a
 to the latter, hi
 ,yhole rent lie
 in 
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a narro\\
 l'onlpa
s, the king
s ear! In the 
all)e 
scene the text stands: 


Bert. No! they are useful 
For your imitation ;,-1 remember YOI1, &c. ;- 


and Gifford condelnns l\Iason's conjecture of 
, initiation' as void of meaning and harmony. 
No,v my ear deceives me if' initiation' he not 
the right ,vord. In fact, 'inlitation' is utterly inl- 
pertinent to all that follo\vs. Bertoldo tells An- 
tonio that he had been initiated in the nlanners 
suited to the court by t\yO or three sacreù 
beauties, and that a sinIilar experience "Tould 
he equally useful for h is initiation into the 
canIp. K ot a ,vord of his ilnitation. Besides, 
I say the rhythnl requires' initiation,' and is 
lalne as the verse no,,," stands. 


LE( 'rrURE \TII1. 


DON QUIXOTE. 
. 


CEUVAXTES. 
Born at 
Iadrid, Itj47 ;-Shakspeare, 1564; 
both put off mortality on the saIne day, the 
23rd of ..:\pril, 161.6,-the one in the sixty- 
ninth, the other in the fifty-second, year of his 
life. The resenlblance in their physiognonlies 
is striking, but with a pred0111inance of acute- 
ness in Cervantes, and of reflection in Shaks- 
VOL. I. I 
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peare, \v hich is the specific difference bet\vecn 
the Spanish and EngJish characters of minù. 
I. The nature and elninence of Syn1bolical 
'\vriting ;- 
II. l\Iadlless, and its different sorts, (consi- 
dered \vithont pretension to Inedical science) ;- 
To each of these, or at least to Iny O\\Yll 
notions respecting then1, I 111Ust devote a fe\v 
,yords of explanation, in order to render the 
after critique on Don Quixote, the Inaster \vork 
of Cervantes' and his country"s genius easily 
and throughout intelligible. This is not the 
least valuable, though it nlay 1110st often be felt 
by us both as the heaviest and least entertain- 
ing portion of these critical disquisitions: for 
'\yithout it, I 111Ust have foregone one at least of 
the t\'"O appropriate objects of a Lecture, that 
of interesting )
ou during its ùelivery, and of 
leaving behind in your Ininds the gernls of 
after-thought, and the Inaterials for future en- 
joyn1ent. To have been assureù by several of 
Jny intelligent auditors that they have re- 
perused Halnlet or Othello ,vith increased 
satisfaction in consequence of the ne\\y points 
of vie\v in ,vhich I had placed those characters 
-is the highest cOlnplilnent I could receive or 
desire; and should the aùdress of this evening 
open out a ne\v source of pleasure, or enlarge 
the fortner in your perusal of Don Quixote, it 
,vill cOlnpensate for the failure of any personal 
or temporary object. 
I. The Symbolical cannot, perhnps, he 
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bctter defined ill di
til1ction froB1 the Allego- 
rical, than that it is alw'ays itself a part of that, 
of the ,,"hole of ,vhich it is the repre
entative. 
-" Here COllIes a sail, "-(that is, a ship) 
is a synlbolical expression. "Behold our 
lion!" ,,"hen ,ye speak of SOlne gallant soldier, 
is allegorical. Of nIost iUlportance to our pre- 
sent subject is this point, that the latter (the 
allegory) cannot be other than spoken ('011- 
sciol1sly ;-,vhereas in the former (the sY111bol) 
it is very po
sible that the general truth repre- 
sented may be ,vorkirig unconsciously in the 
'vriter's Inind during the construction of the 
synlhol ;-and it proves itself by being pro- 
duced out of his o,vn lnind,--as the Don 
Quixote out of the perfectly sane mind of 
Cervantes, and not by out,vard observation, or 
historically. Th
 advantage of symbolical 
\yriting over allegory is, that it preSUJ11eS no 
disjunction of faculties, hut simple pred0111i- 
nance. 
II. l\ladness lnay be divided as- 
1. hypochondriasis; or, the Ulan is out 
of his 
en8es. . 

. derangenlent of the understanding; 
or, the Ulan is out of his ,vits. 
3. loss of reason. 
4. frenzy, or derangelnent of the sensa- 
tions. 
Cervantes's o\yn preface to Don Quixote is 
a perfect 1110del of the gentle, every ,,"here 
intelligible, irony in the best essays of the 
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Tatler and the Spectator. Equally natural 
and easy, Cervantes is 1110re spirited than 
Addison; 'v hilst he blends ,vi th the terseness 
of S,vift, an exquisite flo,v and 111usic of style, 
and above all, contrasts ,\"ith the latter by the 
s\\yeet ten1per of a superior luind, ,rhich sa",- 
the follies of Inankinù, and '\93S even at the 
l110lnent suffering severely under hard 1nib- 
treatn1ent;- and yet seeins every ,,,here to 
have but one thought as the undersong- 
" Brethren! ,vith all your faults I love you 
still r'-or as a 1110ther that chides the child 
she loves, ,,,,ith one hand holds up the roù, and 
,,,itb the other ,,,ipes off each tear as it drops! 
Don Quixote "ras neither fettered to the 
eartll by ,vant, nor holden in its elnbraces by 
,vealth ;-of ,vhich, ,vith the telnperance na- 
tural to his country, as a Spaniard, be had 
both far too little, and 8olne,,-hat too llluch, to 
be under any necessity of thinking about it. 
His age too, fifty, 111a)T he ,rell supposed to 
prevent his ll1ind frol11 being telnpted out of 
itself by any of the low
er passions ;-,,,hile his 
habits, as a very early riser and a keen sports- 
nlan, ,,,ere such as kept his spare body in 
serviceable subjection to his \vill, and yet by 
the play of hope that accol11panies pursuit, 


· Bien C01120 quien se engendrò en una ca7'ceZ, donde toda 
inco711odidad tiene su assiento, y todo triste ruido hace su 
habitacion. Like one you may suppose born in a prison, 
where every inconvenience keeps its residence, and every dis-- 
n1al sound its habitation. Pref. Jarvis's Tr. Ed. 
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not only perlnitted, but assisted, his fancy in 
shaping ,vhat it ,,?ould. Nor lnust ,ve omit 
his 11leagerness and entire featur.eliness, face 
and fi.anle, ,,,hich Cervantes gives us at once: 
" It is said that his surnalne \vas Quixada or 
Quesada," &c.-even in this trifle sho\ying an 
exquisite jlldgll1ent ;-j ust once insinuating the 
association of l(lllte,.n-jau.
 into the reader's 
Inind, yet not retaining it obtrusively like the 
naInes in old farce
 and in the Pilgriul"s Pro- 
gress,- but taking for the regular appellative 
one ,vhich had the no l1Ieaning of a proper 
nanIe in real life, and ".hich yet "Ta8 capable 
of recalling a nUluber of very different, but all 
pertinent, recollections, as old arlll011r, the 
precious lnetals hidden in the ore, &c. Don 
Quixote's leanness and featureliness are happy 
exponents of the excess of the forluative or 
imaginative in binI, contrasted ,,,ith Sancho's 
phunp rotundity, and recipiency of external 
. . 
IIn pression. 
He has no kllo\\ ledge of the sciences or 
scientific arts "rhich give to tbe llleanest por- 
tions of Inatter an intellectual interest, and 
'" hich enable the luind to rlecypher in the 
,vorld of the senses the invisible agency-that 
alone, of ,vhich the ,,'orld's phenolnena are the 
effectð and 11lanifestations,-and thus, 3S in a 
nt.Ïrror, to contelnplate its o\vn reflex, its life 
in the po" ers, its Ï1nagination in the sYlnholic 
forlns, its l110ral instincts in the final ('au
es, 
and its rea::;oll in the la \YS of 111aterial nature: 
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but-e
trauged frolll all the motives to obser- 
"ation froln self-interest-the persons that 8ur- 
round him too fe\\r and too fan1iliar to enter 
into any connection ,vith his thoughts, or to 
require any adaptation of his conùuct to their 
particular characters or relations to hinl
elf- 
his judgnlent lies fallo,,
, \vith nothing to ex- 
cite, nothing to eUlploy it. Yet,-and here is 
the point, ,vhere genius even of the 1110st per- 
fect kil1ò, allotted but to fe,v in the course of 
Inany ages, doe:::; not preclude the necessity in 
part, and in part counterbalance the craving 
by sanity of judgluent, \vithout ,,'hich genius 
either cannot be, or cannot at least manifest 
itself,-the dependency of our nature asks for 
some confirlnation fr0l11 \yithout, though it be 
onl y from the shado\",s of other Inen' s fictions. 
Too uninforuled, and ,,,,ifh too narro\v a 
sphere of po\ver and opportunity to rise into 
the ðcielltific artist, or to be hÌ1nself a patron of 
art, and \yith too deep a principle and too 
llluch innocence to becolne a luere projector, 
Don Quixote has recourse to rornances :- 


His curiosity and extravag'allt fondness herein arrived at 
that pitch, that he fold many acres of arable laud to purchase 
books of knight-errantry, and {'arried home all he could lay 
hands on of that kind! C. I. 


The lllore re1110te these rOlnances \vere frotH 
the language of COlnnlon life, the Illore akin 
on that very account \"ere they to the shapeless 
dreallls and strivings of his 0"ï1 Blind;- a 
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luilld, \v hich posse:=;seù not the highest order of 
genius \vhich lives in an atll10sphere of po\ver 
over luankind, but that nlinor kind ,vhich, in 
its restlessness, seeks for a vivid representative 
of its o\vn ,vishes, and substitutes the move- 
Inents of that objective puppet for an exercise 
of actual po\"'er in and by itself. ':rhe nlore 
\"ild and improbable these ronlances \vere, the 
nlore ,vere they akin to his ,viII, \",hich had 
heen in the habit of acting as an unlimited 
lllonarch over the creations of his fancy! 
Hence observe ho\v the startling of the relnaill- 
iug COlnlllon sense, like a glinlnlerillg before its 
death, in the notice of the ÏInpossible-ilnpro- 
bable of Don Belianis, is dislllissed by DOll 
Quixote as iUlpertinent :- 


He had some doubt * as to the dreadful wounds which 
Don Belianis gave and received: for he ilnagined, that not- 
withstanding the most expert surgeons had cured him, his 
face and whole body must still be full of seams and scars. 
Nevertheless t he commended in his author the concluding 
his book with a promise of that unfÌnishable ad rentnre! C. I. 


Hence also his first intention to turn author; 
but \\ ho, \vith such a restless struggle ,vithill 
hiln, could content hinlself ,vith ,vriting in a 
rell10te village alnong apathists and ignorants? 
During his colloquies ,vith the vi]]age priest 
and the barber surgeon, in ,\\1hich the fervour 
of critical controversy feeds the passion aHd 


.Ar o cstaba 11'l'll.ll hien can. Ed. 
t Pcro con todo. Ed. 
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givt::s reality to its object-\yhat IUore uatural 
than that the lllental striving should becolue 
all eddy ?-llladness lllay perhaps be detìllcd as 
the eircling in a strealll ,vhich should be pro- 
gres::;i ve and adaptive: DOH Quixote gro\vs at 
length to be a Ulan out of his ,vits; bis uuder- 
stanùing is deranged; and hence ,,,ithout the 
least deviation frolll the truth of nature, ,yith- 
out losing the least trait of personal individu- 
ality, he beconles a bubstantialliving allegory, 
or personification of the reason and the nloral 
sense, divested of the j udgnlellt and the un- 
derstallding. Sancho is the converse. He is 
the C0111lTIOn 
ense \",ithout reason or iUlagina- 
tion; and Cervantes not only 8ho\vs the excel- 
lence and pO\\Ter of reason in Don Quixote, but 
in both hill1 and Sancho the Inischiefs result- 
ing frolll a severance of the t,\,O luain consti- 
tuents of soulld intellectual anù lnoral action. 
Put hin) and his luaster together, and they 
fortu a perfect intellect; but they are separated 
and \'Tithout cenlcnt; and hence each having 
a need of the other for its 0\\ n cOlnpleteness, 
each has at tilnes a lllastery over the other. 
For the COlnnlon sense, although it lllay see 
the practical inapplicability of the dictates of 
the iU1aginatioll or abstract reason, yet cannot 
help subulitting to thelu. Th
se t\\'o cha- 
racters possess the ,,"orId, alternately and in- 
terchangeably the cheater and the cheated. 
'1"0 inlpersonate then1, and to cOlubine the per- 
lllanent ,rith the individual, is one of tllf
 
highe
t creations of genius, and has been 
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achieved by Cervantes and Shak
peare, ahnost 
alone. 


Observations on particular passages, 


B. I. c. I. But not altogether approving of his having 
broken it to pieces with so n1uch ease, to secure himself frOIn 
the like danger for the future, he made it over again, fencing 
it with small bars of iron within, in such a manner, tltat he 
rested satisfied of its strength; and without caring to make 
a fresh experiment on it, he approved and looked upon it as 
a most excellent helmet. 


His not trying his iUlproved scull-cap is Hll 
exquisite trait of human character, founded 
on the oppugnancy of the soul in such a state 
to nny disturbance by doubt of its o\vn brood- 
ings. Even the long deliberation about his 
horse's nanle is full of Ineaning i-for in these 
day-dreauls the greater part of the history 
passes and is carried on in ,yords, \yhich look 
for\\Tard to other ,,'ords as. "That ,,,ill be said of 
t h en1. 


lb. Near the place where he lived, there d welt a very 
comely country lass, with whom he had formerly been in 
love; though; as it is supposed, she never knew it, nol' 
troubled herself about it. 


The nascent love for the country lass, but 
,vithout any attenipt at utterance, or an oppor- 
tunity of kno,ving her, except as the hint-the 

TL 
(J'TL-of the in,vard inlagination, is happily 
conceived in both parts i-first, as confirlnativc 
of the ðhrinkiug back of the lniud on itself, and 
its dread of having a cherished ÏInage destroyed 
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by its O\Vll juùglnent; and secondly, as sho\v- 
iog ho\v necessarily love is the passion of 
novels. Novels are to love as fairy tales to 
dreauls. I never kne\v but t\'"O 111en of taste 
and feeling \",ho could not understand ,,,,hy ] 
,vas delighted \vith the Arabian Nights' Tales, 
and they ,vere Iike,vi8e the only persons in Iny 
kno\\pledge ,\"ho scarcely reulelnbered having 
ever dreanled. 
Iagic and ,,"ar-itself a lna- 
gic-are the day-drealns of childhood; love is 
the day-dreaDl of youth anù early lllanhood. 


c. 2. "Scarcely had ruddy Phæbus spread the golden 
tresses of his beauteous hair over the face of the wide and 
spacious earth; and scarcely had the little painted birds, 
with the sweet and mellifluous harmony of their forked 
tongues, saluted the approach of rosy Aurora, who, quitting 
the soft cuuch of her jealous husband, disclosed herself to 
nlOrtals through the gates of the l\Iauchegan horizon; when 
the renowned. Don Quixote," &c. 


IIo\v happily already 18 the abstraction 
fro 111 the sen
es, frolll observation, anù the 
consequent confusion of the j uògluent, Inar- 
ked in this ùescription! 1
he knight is de- 
scribing objects iUlluediate to his senses and 
seu8ations ,,,,ithout borrowing a single trait 
frolll either. ,V ould it be difficult to find pa- 
rallel descriptions in Dr -den's plays and in 
those of 11Ìs 
uccessors ? 
C. :J. The host is here happily conceived as 
one \" ho frolll his past life as a sharper, \va
 
capable of entering into and hUlllolu.ing t Ilt
 
knight, and 
o perfectly in character, t hat he 
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precludes a considerable source of ilnproba- 
hility in the future narrative, by enforcing 
upon Don Quixote the necessity of taking 
money \vith him. 


c. 3. " Ho, there, whoever thou art, rash knight, that ap- 
proachest to touch the arms of the nlost valorous adventurer 
that ever girded sword," &c. 


Don Quixote's high eulogiulns on himself- 
" the most valorous adventurer !"-but it is not 
himself that he has before hin1, but the idol of 
his iU1agination, the iUlaginary being ,vhom he 
is acting. And this; that it is entirely a third 
person, excuses his heart frolll the other,vise 
inevitable charge of selfish vanity; and so by 
madness itself he preserves our esteenl, and 
renders those actions natural by which he, the 
first person, deserves it. 
C. 4. Andres and his master. 
The D1anner ill ,vhich Don Quixote redressed 
thig \vrong, is a picture of the true revolution- 
ary passion in its first honest state, ,vhile it is 
yet ol1ly a be\vilderulent of the understanding. 
You have a benevolence IÌ1nÎtless in its prayers, 
\"hich are in fact aspirations to,vards olnnipo- 
tence; but bet,veen it and beneficence the 
bridge of judgn1ent-that is, of IneasureInellt 
of personal po,ver-intervenes, and Inust be 
passed. Other\vise you ,viII be bruised by the 
leap into the ChaSI11, or be drQ,vl1ed in the 
revolutionary river, and ùrag others ,,-itb you 
to the san1e fate. 
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c. .t. 
lerchants of Toledo. 


'Vhen they were come so near as to be seen and heard, 
Don Quixote raised his voice, and with arrogant air cried 
out: "Let the whole world stand; if the whole worJd does 
not confess that there is not in the who)e world a damsel more 
beautiful than," &c. 


N o\v mark the presu111ption "rhich folIo\vs 
the self-conlplacenc)T of the last act! That 
,vas an honest atteIl1pt to reùress a real ,vrong; 
this is an arbitrary deternlination to enforce a 
Brissotille or Rousseau's ideal on all his fellow 
creatures. 


Let the whole world stand! 


, If there had been auy experience in proof of 
the excellence of our code, ,rhere ,volIld be 
our superiority in this enlighteneù age?' 


., r\o! the business is that without seeing her, you belie\-c, 
confes8, affirm, swear, and.maintain it; and if not, I challenge 
YOll all to battle.". 
Next see the persecution anù fury excited 
by opposition ho\\rever Inoderate! The OIlJ)T 
,\Tords listeneù to are those, that \vithout their 
context and their conditionals, and transfornled 
into positive assertions, might give sonle sha- 
dow of excuse for the violence sho\vn! This 
rich story ends, to the con1passion of the lllell 
in their senses, in a sound rib-roasting of the 
idealist by the Inuleteer, the 1110b. And happy 
for thee, poor knight! that the BlOb \vere 



 Donde no, conmigo suis en batalla, genic dcscumunal! 
Ed. 
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against thee! l
or had they been \"ith thee, hy 
the change of the n100n and oftheB1, thy he
Hl 
,vould have been off. 
C. 5. first part-The idealist recollects the 
causes that had been accessary to the reverse 
and attelnpts to ren10ve thenl-too late. He 
is beaten and. disgraced. 
C. û. This chapter on Don Quixote's library 
proves that the author did not ,vish to destroy 
the rOlnances, but to cause thenl to be read as 
romances-that is, for thei r Inerits as poetry. 


c. 7. Among other things, Don Quixote told him, he 
should dispose himself to go with him willingly;-for SOUle 
time or other such an adventure might present, that an island 
might be won, in the turn of a hand, and he be left governor 
thereof. 


At length the prolnises of the imaginative 
reason begin to act on the plump, sensual, ho- 
nest COmnlOl1 sense accolnplice,-butunhappily 
not in the saIne person, and ,vithollt the cOJ}llla 
of the j Ildgn1eut,-in hopes of the substantial 
good things, of ,vhich the fOflner contelnplated 
only the glory and the colours. 


C. 7. Sancho Panza went riding upon his ass, like any 
patriarch, with his wallet and leathern bottle, and with a ve- 
henlent desire to find himself governor of the island which his 
master had promised him. 



 


The first relief froll1 regular labour is so 
pleasant to poor Sancho! 


C. 8. " I no gentlelnan! I swear by the great God, thou 
liest, é\S I am a Christian. Bi!õ\cainer by land, gentleman by 
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sea, gf'ntleman for the devil, and thou liest: look then if thou 
hast any thing else to say." 


This Biscainer is an excellent Í1uage of the 
prejudices and bigotry provoked b)9 the ideal- 
iSlll of a speculator. This story happily detects 
the trick. which our hnagination plays in the 
description of single cOIn bats : only change the 
l)reconception of the Juagnificence of the COITI- 
batants, and all is gone. 
B. II. c. 2. "Be pleased,luy lord Don Quixote, to bestow 
upon IDe the g'overnn1ent of that island," &c. 
Sancho's ec-gerness for his .government, the 
nascent lust of actual denlocracy: or isocracy ! 


C. 2. " But teIllne, on your life, have you ever seen a 11lore 
valorous knight than I, upon the whole face of the known 
earth? Have you read in story of any other, who has, or ever 
had, lllore bravery in assailing, more breath in holding out, more 
dexterity in wounding, or 1l10re address in giving a fall ?"- 
" The truth is," answered Sancho, " that I never read any 
history at all; for I can neither read nor write; but what I 
dare affirnl is, that I never served a bolder master ," (.
c. 


This appeal to Sancho, and Sancho's an- 
s,yer are exquisitely hnI1101"011S. It is Í1npos- 
sible not to think of the French bulletins and 
proclalnationSe Renlark the necessity under 
,vhich ,ye are of being sYlnpathized \\Tith, fl): 
as high into abstraction a
 \ye lnay, and ho\v 
constantly the ilnagination is recalled to the 
ground of our C01l11n011 hUl11anity! And note a 
little further on, the knight's easy yaunting 
of his balsau}, and his quietly deferring the 
Inaking and application of it. 
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c. :3. The speech before the goatherd
 : 


" Happy times and happy ages," &c.
 
K ote tbe rhytllll1 of this, and the adnlirable 
beauty and ,yisdoll1 of the thoughts in thenl- 
selves, but the total ""ant of judgnlent in Don 
Quixote's addressing them to such an audience. 
B. III. c. 3. Don Quixote's balsaln, and the 
vOluiting anù consequent relief; an excellent hit 
at panacea nostrlllllS, \y hich cure the patient b)T 
his being hitnself cured of the D1edicine by 
revolting nature. 
C. 4. " Peace! and have patience; the day will come," &c. 


The perpetual prolllises of the iU1agination ! 


lb. " Your \Y orship," said Sancho, " would make a better 
preacher than knight errant 1" 


Exactly so. This is the true n10ra!. 
C. 6. The unCOU11110n beauty of the descrip- 
tion in the C0111menCenlent of this chapter. 
In truth, the 'v hole of it seelns to put all nature 
in its heights and its hluniliations, hefore us. 
lb. Sancho's story of the goats: 


" l\Iake account, he carried them all over," said Don 
Quixote, " and do not be going and coming in this manner; 
for at this rate, you will not have done carrying them over in 
a twelvemonth." "How many are passed already?" said 
Sancho, &c. 


Observe the happy contrast between the all- 
generalizing 11lind of the DIad knight, and 


· Dichosa edad Y slg/os dic.hosos aquellos, 
'c. Ed. 
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Sancho's all-particularizing Inenlory. Hû\\ 
adulirable a sYlnbol of the dependence of all 
copula on the higher pO\\Ters of the 111inù, "itlt 
the single exception of the succession in tÏ1ne 
and the accidental relations of space. l\Ien of 
nlere COlll1l10n sense have no theory or llleang 
of lunking one fact more important or promi- 
nent than the rest; if they lose one link, all is 
Jost. COl11pare ì\Irs. Quickly and the Tapster.. 
And note also Sancho's good heart, ,vhen his 
Inaster is about to leàve hinl. Don Quixote's 
conduct npon discovering the fulling-halnmers, 
prov
s he ,,,,as meant to be in his senses. N 0- 
thing can be better conceived than his fit of 
passion at Sancho's laughing, and his sophisnl 
of self-justification by the courage he had 
sho,vn. 
Sancho is by this tiule cured, through expe- 
rience, ag far as his o\vn errors are concerned; 
yet still is he lured on by the unconquerable 
a".e of his n13ster's superiority, even ,vhpn he 
is cheating hill}. 
C. 8. The adventure of thp Galley-slaves. 
I think this is the only passage of 11l01ncnt in 
,yhich Cervantes slips the Inask of his hero, 
and speaks for hiulself. 
C. 9. Don Quixote desired to have it, and bade him take 
the money, and keep it for himself. Sancho kissed his hands 
for the favour, &c. 
Observe Sancho's eagerness to avail himself 


· See the Friend, vol. iii. p. 138. Ed. 
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of the pcrulission of his Blaster, ,,'ho, ill tlJe 
'var sports of knight-errantry, had, ,,'ithout 
any selfish dishonesty, overlooked the JneU1Jl 
and tllU'II1. Sancho's selfishness is 1110dified 
by his involuntary goodness of heart, and Don 
Quixote's flighty goodness is debased by the 
inyoluntary or unconscious selfishness of his 
vanity and self-applause. 
C. 10. Cardpnio is the Inadnlan of passion, 
\rho Ineets and easily overthro\vs for the 1110- 
Inen t the D1ad Ulan of iUlagination. And note 
the contagion of ll1adness of any k.ind, upon 
Don Quixote's interruption of Car denio's story. 
C. 11. Perhaps the best specilnen of San- 
cho's proverbializing is this: 
" And I (Don Q.) say again, they lie, and will lie two 
hundred times n10re, all who say, or think her so." "I nei- 
ther say, nor think so," answered Sancho; "let those who 
say it, eat the lie, and swallow it with their bread: whether 
they were guilty or no, they have given an account to God 
before now: I come from lllY vineyard, I know nothing; I 
am no friend to inquiring into other men's lives; for he that 
buys and lies shaH find the lie left in his purse behind; be- 
sides, naked was I born, and naked I remain; I neither win 
nor lose; if they were guilty, what is that to me? Many think 
to find bacon, where there is not so much as a pin to hang it 
on: but who can hedge in the cuckoo? Especially, do they 
spare God himself?" 
lb. " Anù it is no great 111atter, if it be in another hand; 
for by what I remember, Dulcinea can neither write nor 
read," &c. 


The \vonderful t\vilight of the Blind! and 
nlark Cervante
,'s courage in daring to present 
VOL. I. K 
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it, and trust to a distant posterity for nn appre- 
ciation of its truth to nature. 
P. II. B.III. c. !). Sancho's account of \\'hat 
he had seen on Clavileno is a counterpart in his 
style to Don Quixote's adventures in the cave 
of l\Iontesinos. This last is the only iInpeach- 
Dlent of the knight's nloral character; Cer- 
vantes just gives one instance of the veracity 
failing before the strong cravings of the ima- 
gination for sOlnething real and external; the 
. . 
pIcture ,yould not have been con1plete \vithont 
this; and yet it is so well 11lanaged, that the 
reader has no unpleasant sense of Don Quixote 
having told a lie. It is evident that he harùly 
kno"'"s \vhether it \vas [) dreanl or not; and 
goes to the enchanter to inquire the real nature 
of the adventure. 


SU:\Il\IAUY ON CERV AJSTES. 


A Castilian of refined manners; a gentIe- 
nlan, true to religion, and true to honour. 
A scholar and a soldier, and fought under 
the banners of Don John of Austria, at Le- 
panto, lost his arm and was captured. 
Endured slavery not only \vith fortitude, but 
,vith 11lirth; and by the 'uperiority of nature, 
mastered and overa,ved his barbarian o,vner. 
Finally ransol1led, he resuu1ed his native 
destiny, the a\vful task of achieving fame; 
and for that rea
on died poor aud a prisoner, 
"hile llohles antI kings over their goblets of 
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gold gave rclish to thcir pleasures by the 
CharIng of his divine genins. He was the in- 
ventor of novels for the Spaniards, anù in his 
Pcrsi1is and Sigismunda, the English lnay find 
the gern1 of their Robinson Crusoe. 
The "
orld ,vas a drama to hinl. His own 
thoughts, in spite of poverty and sickness, per- 
petuated for hin1 the feelings of youth. He 
painted only 'v hat he knew and had looked 
into, but he kne,," and had looked into 111uch 
indeed; anù his ilnagination ,vas ever at hand 
to aùapt and 1110ùify the ,,,orld of hig experi- 
ence. Of delicious love he fabled, yet \vith 
stainlesg virtue. 


, 


LECTURE IX. 


ON THE DISTI
CTIO
S OF THE 'VITTY, THE DROLL, 
THE ODD, A
D THE HUì\JOUROUS ; 
THE KATURE A
D CONSTITUENTS OF HU
IOUR ;- 
RAn ELAIs-s'rIFT- STERNE. 


I. PERHAPS the 1110st ÏInportant of our intel- 
lectual operations are those of detecting the d if- 
ference in sin1ilar,and the identity in dissimilar, 
things. Out of the latter operation it is that ,vit 
arises; and it, generically regarded, consists in 
presenting thoughts or images in an unusual 
connection ,vith each other, for the purpose of 
exciting pleasure by the surprise. This con- 
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nection lllay be real; and there is in fact a 
scientific ,,,,it; though ,,'here the object, con- 
sciously entertained, is truth, and not anluse- 
luent, ".e COlll1110nly give it SOUle higher n31ne. 
But in wit popularl)T understood, the connec- 
tion Inay be, and for the most part is, apparent 
only, and transitory; and this connection Inay 
be b)1' thoughts, or by ".ords, or b)T illlages. 
The first is our Butler'ls especial eminence; 
the second, \r oltaire's; the third, ,vhich ,,
e 
, 
oftener call fancy, constitutes the larger and 
lllore pecllliar part of the ,,,it of Shakspeare. 
Yon can scarcely turn to a single speech of 
Falstaff's ,vithont finding instances of it. Nor 
does ,vit al,vays cease to deserve the name by 
being transient, or incapable of analysis. I 
lnay add that the" it of thoughts belongs emi- 
nently to the Italians, that of ,,"ords to the 
French, and that of inlages. to the English. 
II. 'Vhere the laughable is its own end, and 
neither inference, nOf moral is intended, or 
".here at least the ,,'riter ,yould ""ish it so 
to appear, there arises ,vhat ,ve call drollery. 
The pure, unnlixed, ludicrous or laughable be- 
longs exclusively to the understanding, and 
DIust be presented under the forn1 of the senses; 
it lies ,,,ithin the spheres of the eye and the 
ear, and hence is allied to the fancy. It does 
not appertain to the reason or the moral sense, 
and accordinglj1' is alien to the in1agination. 
I think Aristotle has already excellentJy de- 
fined the laughable, TÒ ')'fÀOLOV, as consisting of, 
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or depcnding on, what is out of Íb; proper tilne 
anù place, yet without danger or pain. Here 
the i1Jzpropriet!/-TÒ 
T07TOV-is the positive qua- 
lification; the dallgerlessness-Tò C:Kív
vl'OV- the 
negative. N either the understanding '\\?ithout 
an object of the senses, as for exaInple, a mere 
notional error, or idiocy ;-nor any external 
object, unless attributed to the understanding, 
can produce the poetically laughable. Nay, 
even in ridiculous positions of the body laugh- 
ed at by the vulgar, there i8 a subtle personi- 
fication always going on, which acts on the, 
perhaps, unconscious mind of the spectator as 
a symbol of intellectual character. And hence 
arises the Í111perfect and a,vk\\?ard effect of 
con1ic stories of animals; because although 
the understanding is satisfied in theIn, the 
senses are not. Hence too, it is, that the 
true ludicrous is its own enù. 'Vhen serious 
satire con11nences, or satire that is felt as seri- 
ous, ho,vever c01l1ical1y drest, free and genuine 
laughter ceases; it beconles sardonic. This 
you experience in reading Young, and also 
not unfrequently in Butler. '"fhe true cOlnic 
is the blossoln of the nettle. 
III. 'Vhen ,yords or Îlnages are placed in 
unusual juxta-position rather than connection, 
and are 80 placed nlerely because the juxta- 
position is unusual-,ve have the odd or the 
grotesque; the occasional use of \vhich in the 
Ininor ornanlents of architecture, is an in- 
teresting problenl for a student in the psycho- 
logy of the Fine Arts. 
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IV. In the Silllply laughable there i8 a lnere 
disproportion bct\\'cen a dcfinite act anù a 
definite purpose or end, or a disproportion of 
the end itself to the rank or circunlstances of 
the definite person; but hunlour is of Illore 
difficult description. I lllUst try to define it in 
the first place by its }Joints of diversity froln 
the forIner species. HUInour does not, like 
the different kinds of wit, ,vhich is iUlper- 
sona], consist ,vholly in the understanding and 
the senses. No COllI bination of thougllts, 
\rords, or iUlages \vill of itself constitute llu- 
lnour, unless SOlne peculiarity of individual 
temperament anù character be indicated there- 
by, as the cause of the 8aUle. Compare the 
cOllledies of Congrcve \" ith the 
-'alstaff in 
Henry IV. or \vith Sterne's Corporal Trilll, 
Uncle Toby, and 1'11". Shanùy, or \vith sonle 
of Steele's charluing papers in the Tatler, 
and you \yill feel the difference bettcr than I 
can express it. TIlus again, (to take an in- 
stance froln the different \rorks of the saIne 
,vriter), ill Snlollett's Strap, hi
 Lieutellaut 
Bo,vling, his l\lorgan the honest Welshlnan, 
and his i\lattllew Branlble, \ve have exquisite 
Ilull1our,-,vhile in his Peregrine Pickle we 
find an abundance of drollery, \vhicll too often 
degenerates into luere oddity; in short, \ve 
feel that a nUlnber of things are put together 
to counterfeit hurnour, but that there is no 
gro\vth fronl \vithin. ...t.\.lld this indeed is the 
origin of the \\'ord, derived frolll the hUIIloral 
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pathology, aud cxceBently described by ßf\n 
Jonson: 


So in every human body, 
The choler, melancholy, phlegm, and blood, 
By reason that they flow continually 
In some one part, and are not continent, 
Receive the name of humours. Now tints far 
It may, by metaphor, apply itself 
Unto the general disposition: 
As when some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 
All his effects, his spirits, and his powers, 
In their confluctions, all to run one way, 
This may be truly said to be a humour.. 


Hence \ve n1ay explain the congeniality of 
blll110Ur ,,,ith pathos, so exquisite in Sterne 
and Slnollett, and hence also the tender"feeling 
,vhich \YC al\vays have for, and associate ,vith, 
the hlunours or hobby-horses of a man. First, 
,ve respect a hlullourist, because absence of 
interested D10tive is the grounù-,vork of the 
character, although the in1agination of an inte- 
rest 111ay exist in the individual hi111self, as if 
a ren1arkably silllple-hearted luan should pride 
hilnself on his kno\\Jeòge of the ,vorId, and ho\v 
\vell he ean 111anage it :--and secondly, there 
al\vays is in a genuine humour an ackno\vledg- 
luent of the hollo,,"uess and farce of the \vorld, 
and its disproportion to the godlike ,yithin us. 
And it follo\ys Ï1nn1ediately fron1 this, that 
,vhenever particular act8 have reference to 


* Every l\Ian Out Of IIis IIumour. Prologue. 
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particular selfish lllotiyes, the hUlllourous bursts 
into the indignant and abhorring; ,,-hilst all 
follies not selfish are pardoned or palliated. 
The danger of this habit, in respect of pure 
1110rality, is strongly exelnplifieù in Sterne. 
This ,,"ould be enough, and indeed les
 than 
this has passed, for a sufficient account of 
hnn10ur, if ,ye did not recollect that not every 
predoluinance of character, even ,,-here not 
prccl lIded by the mðral sense, as in crin1inal 
dispositions, constitutes ,vhat \ve Inean by a 
hnn10urist, or the presentation of its produce, 
humour. 'Vhat then is it? Is it n1anifold? Or 
is there some one hlll110rific point COlunlon to 
all that can be called hUl110UrOUs 1-1 aU1 not 
prepared to ans"Ter this fully, even if IllY tilTIf' 
l)ern1itted; but I think there is ;-alld that it 
consists in a certain reference to the general 
aud the universal, by \vhich the finite great is 
brought into identity \vith the littlp, or the little 
\vith the finite great, so as to Inake both no- 
thing in cOluparison \\'ith the infinite. The 
little is Jnade great, and the great little, in 
order to destroy both; because all is equal in 
contrast \vith the infinite. "It is not \vithout 
reason, brother Toby, that learned lllen ,,"rite 
dialogues on long noses.' 
 I ,"ould suggest, 
therefore, that \vhenever a finite is cOlltell1- 
IJlated in reference to the infinite, ,yhether con- 
8ciously or unconsciously, humour essentially 



 Trist. She \T 01. iii. c. 37. 
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. r n the highest Innnour, at least, there 
is al,vnys a reference to, and a connectioH 
\vith, SOUle general po,ver not finite, in the 
forrn of sonle finite ridiculously disproportion- 
ate in our feelings to that of which it is, never- 
theless, the representative, or by ,vhich it is to 
be displayed. HUlllourous ,vritèrs, therefore, 
as Sterne in particular, delight, after 111nch 
preparation, to end in nothing, or in a direct 
contradiction. .. 
That there is 80nle truth in this definition, 
or origination of hUITlour, is evident; for you 
cannot conceive a hUlllourous 111an \vho does not 
give SOlne disproportionate generality, or even 
a universality to his hobby-horse, as is the case 
,,'ith 
Ir. Shandy; or at least there is an 
absence of anv interest but \vhat arises from 
-' 
the hunlour itself, as in 111Y Uncle Toby, and 
it is the idea of the soul, of its undefined capa- 
city and dignity, that gives the sting to anJ' 
absorption of it by anyone pursuit, and this 
not in respect of the humourist as a Inere 
melnber of society for a particular, ho,vever 
mistaken, interest, but as a man. 
The English huulour is the 1110st thoughtful, 
the Spanish the 1110st etherial-the most ideal 
-of luodern literature. A1110ngst the classic 
ancients there ,vas little or no hunlour in the 
foregoing sense of the term. Socrates, or Plato 
under hi8 l1èUne, gi'Tes SOllle notion of hU1110ur 
in the Banquet, \vhen he argues that tragedy 
anCl COlllCdy rest upon the saine ground. But 
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hlUllour properJy took its rise in the n1Ïùdlc 
ages; and the Devil, the Vice of the mys- 
teries, incorporates the lfiodern hUlllour in its 
elelnents. It is a spirit llleasured by dispro- 
portionate finites. The Devil is not, indeed, 
perfectly hUlllourous; but that is only because 
he is tbe extreme of all hlunour. 


RAB.ELAIS.* 
Born at Chinon, 1 18:1-4.-Died 1553. 


One cannot help regretting that no friend of 
Rabelais, (and surely friend8 he must have 
had), has left an authentic accoun t of hilll. 
His buffoonery ,vas not lllerely Brutus' rough 
stick, ,vhich contained a rod of gold; it ,vas 
necessary as an aUlulet against the 1110nks and 
bigots. Beyond a doubt, he ,va
 a1110ng the 
deepest as ,veIl as boldest thinkers of his age. 
Never ,vas a more plausible, and seldoll}, I anI 
persuaded, a less appropriate line than the 
thousand tillles q noted, 


Rabelais laughing in his easy chair- 


of l\Ir. Pope. The caricature of his flltl1 and 
zanyislll proves ho\v fully he both knew and felt 
the danger in ,vhich he stood. I could ,vrite a 


* No note remains of that part of this Lecture which treated 
of Rabelais. This seems, therefore, a convenient place for 
the reception of some remarks written by 1\Ir. C. in 1\11'. Gill- 
nlan's copy of Rabelais, about the year 1825. See Table 
Talk, vol. i. p. 177. Ed. 
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treatise in proof and praise of the lllorality anù 
Jl10ral elevation of Rabelais' ,york which would 
nlake the churcll stare and the conventicle 
groan, and yet should be the truth and nothing 
but the truth. I cla8s Rabelais with the crea- 
tive lninòs of the \vorlù, Shakspeare, Dante, 
Cervantes, &c. 
All Rabelais' personages are phantasmagoric 
allegories, but Panurge above all. He is 
throughout the 7TuvovP'Yía,-the ,visdolll, that is, 
the cunning of the human animal,-the under- 
:;tanding, as the faculty of means to purposes 
,vithout ultimate ends, in the most conlprehen- 
sive 
en:se, and including art, sensuous fancy, 
and all the passions of the understanding. It 
is iUlpossible to read Rabelais without an ad- 
111Ïration luixed ,vith ,yonder at the depth and 
extent of his learning, his lnultifarious know- 
ledge, and original observation beyond ,vbat 
books could in that age have supplied him 
\vith. 


B. III. c. 9. How Panurge askedl counsel of Pantagruel, 
whether he should luarry, yea or no. 


. Note this incoJnparable chapter. Pantagrue] 
stand::; for the reason as contradistinguished 
frotH the understanding and choice, that 
i8, ii-oUI Pall urge; anù the hlullour consists 
ill the latter asking advice' of the former on a 
suLject ill \vhich the reason can only give 
the inevitable conclusion, the syllogistic ergo, 
fi'OIll the prelnisses provided Ly the ullder- 
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stauùing itself, ,,'hich puts each case so as of 
necessity to predeterlnine the verdict thereou. 
This chapter, independently of the allegor), is 
all exquisite satire 011 the spirit in \\ hich 
l)eople conlinollly ask advice. 


S\rIFT. · 
Born in Dublin, lü67.-Died 174J. 


In S\\
ift's ,vritings there is a false Inisan- 
thropy grounded upon an exclusive contelu- 
platiou of the vices and follies of lllankind, and 
thi
 luisanthropic tone is also disfigured or 
brutalized by his obtrusion of physical dirt 
and coarseness. I think Gulliver's Travel
 
the great \vork of S\\'ift. In the voyages to 
l.lilliput and Brobdinguag he displays the little- 
ness and nloral conteillptibility of llulnan 
nature; ill that to the lIon y huhulllS he repre- 
sents the disgusting spectacle of 111an ,,,itlt the 
understanding only, \vithout the reason or the 
Illoral feeling, and in his horse he gives the 
lllisanthropic ideal of ulan-that is, a being 
virtuous from rule and duty, but untouched by 
the principle of love. 


· From lVlr. Green's note. Ed. 
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STERNE. 


Born at Clonlne], 171:J.-Died 1768. 


'Vith regard to Sterne, and the charge of 
licentiousness ,vhich presses so seriously upon 
his character as a ,vriter, I ,vouid remark that 
there is a sort of kno,vingness, the ,vit of which 
depends,-lst, on the modesty it gives pain to; 
or, 2dly, on the innocence and innocent igno- 
J;ance over \vhich it triumphs; or, 3dly, on a 
certain oscillation in the individual's o,vn mind 
between the remaining good and the encroach- 
ing evil of his nature-a sort of dallying with 
the devil-a fluxionary act of combining cou- 
rage and cowardice, as ,vhen a man snuffs a 
candle \vith his fingers for the first time, or 
better still, perhaps, like that trembling daring 
,vith \vhich a child touches a hot tea urn, be- 
cause it has been forbidden; so that the Inind 
has in its own \vhite and black angel the same 
or similar amuselnent, as may be supposed 
to take place bet\veen an old debauchee and 
a prude,-she feeling resentlnent, on the one 
hand, from a prudential anxiety to preserve 
appearances and have a character, and, on the 
other, an in,vard sympathy ,vith the enemy. 
'Ve have only to suppose society innocent, 
and then nine-tenths of this sort of ,vit ,voldd 
be like a stone that falls in sno\v, Inaking no 
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ound uecaus{\ e
citing no resistance; the re- 
111aillùer rests on its being an offence against 
the gooù Inanners of hUI11311 nature itself. 
This source, un,vorthy as it is, Inay doubtless 
he c0l11bined ,,"ith "'it, drollery, fancy, and 
even hunlonr, and ,ve have only to regret the 
11lisalliance; but that the latter are quite dis- 
tinct froB1 the forlner, llla)T be 111ade evident 
by abstracting in our imagination the Inorality 
of the characters of 
Ir. Shand
r, m
r Uncle 
Tohy, and Triln, ,yl1Ïch are all antagonists 
to this spurious sort of ,,,,it, froin the rest of 
Tristralll Shandy, and by supposing, instead 
of theIn, the presence of t\VO or three callous 
òebanchees. The result ,viII be pure disgust. 
Sternc cannot be too severely censureù for thus 
using the best dispositions of our nature as the 
panders and condÌ1nellts for the basest. 
The excellencies of Stcrne consist- 
1. In bringing fOf\vard into distinct con- 
sciousness those H1inutiæ of tIIOUght and feel- 
ing ,,,hich appear trifles, yet have an ilnpor- 
tance for the n10111ent, and ". hich aln10st every 
Jnan feels in one \vay or other. Thus is pro- 
duced the novelty of an individual peculiarity, 
together \vith the interest of a sOlllcthing that 
belongs to our COnIn1011 nature. In short, 
Sterne seizes happily on those points, in ,vhich 
every Dlan is more or less a htll110urist. And, 
indeed, to be a little 11lore subtle, the propen- 
sity to notice these things does itself constitute 
the hUluourist, and the superadded po,ver of so 
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prescnting thenl to tncn in general gi yes us the 
lnan of hlllTIOnr. Hence the difference of the 
111an of hlll110Ur, the effect of ,yhose portraits 
does not depend on the felt presence of hiIn- 
self, as a hUlTIOurist, as in the instances of 
Cervantes and Shakspeare-nay, of Rabelais 
too; and of tbe humourist, tbe effect of ,vbose 
,yorks does very much depend on the sense of 
his own oddity, as in Sterne's case, and per- 
haps S\vift's; though S\",ift again \vould require 
a separate classification. 
2. In the traits of human nature, which so 
easily assume a particular cast and colour 
fr01l1 individual character. Hence this excel- 
lence and the pathos connected \vith it quickly 
pass into hU1110Ur, and forIn the ground of it. 
See particularly the beautiful passage, so ,veIl 
kno,vn, of Uncle Toby's catching and libera- 
ting the fly : 


" Go,"-says he, one day at dinner, to an overgrown one 
which had buzzed about his nose, ând tormented him crueHy 
all dinner-time, and which, after infinite attempts, he had 
caught at last, as it flew by him ;-" I'll not hurt thee," says 
my UncIe Toby, rising fronl his chair, and going across the 
room, with the fly in his hand,-" I'll not hurt a hair of thy 
head :-Go," says he, lifting up the sash, and opening his 
hand as he spoke, to let it escape ;-" go, poor devil, get thee 
gone, why should I hurt thee? This world is surely wide 
enough to hold both thee and me." Vol. ii. ch. 12. 


Observe in this incident ho\v individual cha- 
racter may be given by the lnere delicacy of 
presentation and elevation in degree of a com- 


. 
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1110n good quality , humanity, ,vhich In itself 
,,"ould not be characteristic at all. 
:3. In 
Ir. Shanùy's character,-the essence of 
\"hich is a craving for sympathy in exact pro- 
portion to the oddity and unsYlnpathizability 
of what he proposes ;-tl1i8 coupled with an 
instinctive desire to be at least disputed \\"ith, 
or rather both in on.e, to dispute and )"et to 
agree-and holding as ,vol'st of all-to acqui- 


ce ,yithout either resistance or syn1pathy. 
Thi8 is charlningly, indeed, profoundly' con- 
ceived, and is psychologically and ethically 
trne of all l\lr. Shandies. X ote, too, ho,," thp 
contrasts of character, ,rhicll are al\vays either 
balanced Of renlcdied, increase the love be- 
t\\ een the brothers. 
4. No ,,,riter is so happy as Sterne in the 
unexaggerated and truly natural representation 
of that species of slander, ,vhich consists in 
gossiping aboll t our neigh hours, as \y hetstones 
of our Inoral discrilnination; as if they ,rere 
conscience-blocks \"hich "ye used in our ap- 
prenticeship, in order not to \vaste such pre- 
cious Inaterial
 as our o\\'n consciences in the 
trinuuing and shaping of ourselves by self-exa- 
111ination :- 
Alas o'day !-Lad 
Irs. 
hanùy (poor gentlewOIuan !) had 
but her wish in going up to town just to lie in and come down 
again; which, they say, she begged and prayed for upon her 
bare knees, and which, in my opinion, considering the fortune 
which AIr. E,handy got with her, was no such mig'}Jty matter 
to have complied with, the lady anù her babe might both of 
thpnl have been alive at this hour. 'Tol. i. c. 18. 


. 
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[). \\Then yon have secured. a lnan's likings 
anù prejudices in your favour, you ll1ay then 
safely appeal to his Ï1npartial judglnent. III 
the follo,ving passage not only is acute 8en8e 
shrouded in ,vit, but a life and a character 
arc added ,vhich exalt the ,,,,hole into the 
òrau1atic :- 
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"I see plainly, Sir, by your looks" (or as the case happened) 
nlY father would say-" that you do not heartily subscribe to 
this opinion of tnine-which, to those," he would add, " who 
have not carefully sifted it to the bottom,-I own has an air 
more of fancy than of solid reasoning in it; and yet, lIlY dear 
Sir, if' I may presume to know your character, I am morally 
assured, I should hazard little in stating a case to you, not as 
a party in the dispute, but as a judge, and trusting my appeal 
upon it to your good sense and candid disquisition in this 
matter; you are a person free from as many narrow preju- 
dices of education as most men; and, if I may presume to 
penetrate farther into you, of a liberality of genius above 
bearing down an opinion, merely because it wants friends. 
Your son,-your dear son,-from whose s\veet and open 
temper you have so lnuch to expect,-your Billy, Sir!- 
would you, for the world, have called him JUDAS? ,y ould 
you, my dear Sir," he would say, laying his hand upon your 
breast, with the genteelest addrcss,-and in that soft and ir- 
resistible piano of voice which the nature of the argu1Jlenlum 
ad hominem absolutely requires,-.' ,V ould you, Sir, if a J e'llJ 
of a goùfather had proposed the name for your child, and of- 
fered you his purse along with it, would you have consented 
to such a desecration of hilll? 0 my God !" he would say, 
looking up, " if J know your temper rightly, Sir, you are inca- 
pable of it ;-you would have trampled upon the offer ;-you 
would have thrown the temptation at the tempter's head with 
abhorrence. Your greatness of mir..rl in this action, which I 
admire, with that generous contempt of money, which you 
8how me in the whole transaction, is really noble ;-and what 
renders it n10re so, is the principle of it ;-the workings of a 
parent's love upon the truth and conviction of this very hypo- 
"OL. I. L 
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thesis, nanle]y J that were your son called J udas,--the sorùid . 
and treacherous idea, so inseparable from the name, would have 
accompanied hillt through life like his shaùow, and in the end 
made a miser and a rascal of him, in spite, Sir, of your ex; 
ample." ,r 01. i. c. 19. 


G. "fhere is great physiognol11ic tact in 
Sterne. See it particularl)T displayed in his 
description of Dr. Slop, accollipanietl ,rith all 
that happiest use of drapery and attitude, 
,vhich at once giv{\ reality by individualizing 
and vividness hy unu
ual, yet probable, ("0111- 
binations :- 


I" 


Imagine to yourself a little squat, ul1courtly figure of a 
Doctor Slop, of about four feet and a half perpendicular 
height, with a breadth of back, and a sesqüipedality of belly, 
which might have done honour to a serjeant in the horse- 
guards. 


* 


* 


it. 


.,. 


Imagine snch a one ;-for such I say, were the outlines of 
Dr. Slop's figure, cOllling slowly along, foot hy foot, waddling 
through the dirt upon thp l'crtebrlP of a little diminutive POll), 
of a pretty colour-but of strength,-alack! 
carcp able to 
have made an mnble of it, unJcr stich a farde1, had the roar1
 
been in an ambling condition ;-they were not. hnag-ine to 
yourself Obaùiah nlounted upon a strong monster of a coach- 
horse, pricked into a full gaJIop, and making all practicabl<.\ 
speed the adverse way. YoL ii. c. 9. 


7. I think there is 1110rp hnn10ur in the 
single rClnark, \\Thich I nave quot(\d hcfore- 
" Learned Jnen, brother Toby, òon 
t \\Tite dia- 
logues upon long noses for nothing !""-than in 
the ,,,hole Sla,,,ken bnrghian tale that follo,ys, 
'\\
hich is ll1ere oddity interspersed ,\ ith drol- 
I ery. 
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ß. Note StC'rne'g assert ion of, and {;lÏth ilJ, 
a JHoral good in the characters of Triln, Toby, 
&c. as contrasted ,,,ith the cold scepticisnl of 
nlotivcs ,,'hieh is the 
talnp of the J acohill 
.. ' T 1 ( 
spirIt. 0 . v. c. .J. 
n. \T on 111H8t bear in 111ind, in order to do 
j nstice to Rabelais anù Sterne, that by right 
of hUl110ristic universality each part is essen- 
tially a ". hole in itself. Hence the. digressiyc 
spirit is not lnere \vantonness, but in fact th{' 
very forBl and vehic]e of their genius. 1
ltt\ 
connection, such as "Tas needed, is given by 
the contin uity of the characters. 


Instances of different foruls of wit, tak('n 
large] y : 
1. 'Yhy are JOu rcaòing romances at your age?" -" 'Yhy, 
I used to be fond of history, but I have given it up,-it was 
so grossly improbable." 
2. "Pray, sir, do it !---although you have promised me." 


3. The Spartan 1110ther's- 
" Return with, or on, thy shield." 
" 1\ly sword is too short !"-" Take a step forwarder." 


4. The Gasconade:- 


" I believe you, Sir! but you will excuse my repeating it 
on account of my provincial accent." 


5. Pasquil on Pope Urban, ,vho had elll- 
ployed a cOlnnlÌttee to rip up the old errors 
of his predecessors. 
SOllIe one placed a pair of spurs on the hecls 
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of the statue of 81. Peter, anù a labcl fro111 th( 
opposite statue of St. l
aul, on the saIne: 
bridge ;- 
St. Paul. " 'Vhither then are you bound ?" 
St. Peter. " I apprehend danger here ;-they'll soon call 
file in question for denying my l\Iaster." 
St. Pau.l. "Nay, then, I had better be off too; for they'll 
question me for having persecutcd the Christians, before my 
conversion." 


û. Speaking of the sInall Gerlnan poten- 
tates, I dictated the phrasc,-(!//irio1ls for ef}lli- 
tOll/euis. rfhis lny alnanuensis ,vrote,-fi
hillg' 
.for el(pntl71ts ;-\\yhich, a
 I observed at the 
tinle, "as a 80rt of N oalt"s angling, that could 
harùly haye occurred, except at the COlOlncnce- 
Inent of the Deluge. 


LECTURE X. 


D()X
ß -UAi\ rE-!\IILTU
-PARA])ISE LOST. 


DO
NE.* 
r30rn in London, ] :)7;3.-Dicù, 10:3 I. 


1. 
'Vith Donnc, whose 111!1SC on drOlnedary trots, 
,V reathe iron pokers into true-love knots; 
Rhynle's sturdy cripple, fauci's maze and due, 
\Vit's forge and fire-blast, rrleaning's press and screw. 


;If Nothing remains of what was said on Donne in this Lec- 
ture. Here, therefore, as in previous like instances, the gap 
is filled up with some notes writtcn by 1\11'. Coleridge in a 
volume of Chaln1ers's Poets, belonging to l\Ir. Gillman. The 
vcrscs were added in pencil to the collection of commendatory 
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II. 

ee Icwdness and theology combin'd,- 
A cynic and a sycophantic mind; 
A fancy shar'd party per pale between 
Death's heads and skeletons and Aretine !- 
Not his peculiar defect or crime, 
But the true current mintage of the time. 
Such were the establish'd signs and tokens given 
To Inark a loyal churchman, sound and even, 
Free frolll papistic and fanatic leaven. 
'fhe ,vit of Donne, the \\Tit of Butler, the \\7it 
of Pope, the ,vit of Congreve, the ,rit of Sheri- 
dan-ho\v Inany disparate things are here 
expressed by one and the saIne ,yord, "Tit!_ 
"r onder-exciting vigour, intenseness and pecu- 
liarity of thought, using at ,viII the allnost 
boundless stores of a capacious 111elnory, aud 
exercised on subjects, ,vhere ,ve have no right 
to expect it--this is the ,vit of Donne! 'fhe 
four others I alll just in the 11l00Ù to describe 
and inter-distinguish ;-,vhat a pity that the 
luarginal space "Till not let lne! 


l\ly face in thine eye, thine in mine appears, 
And true plain hearts do in the faces rest; 
\Vhere can we find two fitter hemispheres 
'Vithout sharp north, without declining west? 
Good-
Iorrow, v. 15, &c. 


The sense is ;-Our mutual loves nIay in 
luany respects be fitly cOlllpared to correspolld- 


lines; No. I. is :1\11'. C.'s; the publication of No. II. I trust 
the all-accomplished author will, under the circumstances, 
pardon. Numerous and elaborate Hotf'S by :\Ir. Coleridg-e on 
Donne's Sermons arc in c
istellce, and will be published here- 
after. EYrl. 
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i ng heIÌlisph eres ; but as no sinlile sq uare
 
(lli/lil siJJzile est idelll), so here the sinlile fails, 
for there is nothing in OUf loves that corres- 
ponùs to the cold north, or the dcc lining ,ycst, 
,,
hich in t,vo he111isphel:es 111\lst ncce
sarily he 
supposetL But an ellipse of snch length ,rill 

carcel y rescne the line frolll the charge of nOll- 

cnse or a bull. January, 1829. * 
'Yoman's constancy. 
A luisn0111er. The title ought to be- 
l\lutual Inconstancy. 
'Yhcther both th' Indias of spice and mine, &c. 
Sun Rising, v. 17. 
r\nd see at night thy westerllland of mine, &'C. 
Progress of the Soul, I Song, 2. st. 


1"his u::;e of the ,,'o1'd 1JliJlc specifically for 
ll\incs of gold, silyer, or precious stones, is, I 
belieyc, peculiar to Donne. 


DAr-;TE. 
Born at l
lorcncc, ] 2()
.-Died, 1 :3:! I. 


1\S I rClnarked in a fOf111er Lecture Oil a 
ditIerent subject (for suhjects the IUOst diver
e 
in literature have still their tangents), the 
Gothic character, and its good and evil fi.uit
, 
appeared less in Italy'than in any other part 
of European Christendolll. There \vas accord- 
ingly nnl('h lc
s ronlancc, as that ,vorc1 is eOlll- 
lIlouly understood; or, perhap
, lllore trul
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stated, there \\?a
 rOllHlllce instead of chivalry. 
In Italy, an earlier Ìlllitation of, and a 1l10re 
evident and intentional blending ,vith, the Latin 
literature took place than else\vhere. The 
operation of the feudal systeln, too, ,vas incal- 
culably ,veaker, of that singular chain of inde- 
pendent interdependents, the principle of ,vhich 
,vas a confederacy for the }>reservation of indi- 
vidual, consistently ,rith general, freedon1. In 
short, Tta1y, in the time of Dante, ,vas an after- 
birth of eldest Greece, a rene\,,'al or a reflex of 
the old Italy under its kings and first ROlDan 
consuls, a net-,,,"ork of free little repu hlics, ,vith 
t.he same domestic feuds, civil ""ars, and party 
spirit,-the sanle vices and virtues produced 
on a silnilarly narro\v theatre,-the existing 
state of things being, as in all S111aU demo- 
cracies, under the ,,'orking and direction of 
certain individuals, to ,,-hose ,,,ill even the la,vs 
\\ ere s\\?ayeù ;-,rhilst at the salllP tÌ1ne the 
singular :,pectacle ,vas exhibited amidst all 
this confusion of the flourishing of COIl1111erce, 
and the protection and enconragen1ent of let- 
ters and arts. Kever \vas the cOl1nnercial spirit 
so "Tcll reconciled to the nobler principles of 

ocial polity as ill l
lorence. It tended there 
to UUiOll and pcrlnancnce and elevatioll,-not 
as the overbalauce of it in Eugland is no,v 
doing, to dislocation, change and 1110ral de- 
g-radation. The intensest patriotislll reigned in 
thes
 con11nllllitie
, hut confined and attached 
l
xclu
iyc]y to the 
lllalllocality of the patriof
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hirth alJù residence; ,r bcrcas ill the tl'Ul. 
Gothic feuùalislll, country ,vas nothing but 
the preservation of personal independence. 
But then, on the other hand, a
 n counter- 
balance to these disuniting elenlcnts, there "
as 
in Dante's Ital)', as in Greece, a 11lucb greater 
uniforulity of religion COlnlnon to all than 
alnongst the northern nations. 
Upon these hints the history of the repub- 
]ican æras of ancient Greece and 1110dern 
Italy ought to be ,yritten. There are three 
kinds or stages of Ilistoric narrative ;-1. that 
of the annalist or chronicler, ,yho deals luereI}? 
in facts and events arranged in order of tiluC, 
llaving no l)rinciple of selection, no pIau of 
arrangelnent, and ,rhose ,york properly consti- 
tutes a supplelnent to the poetical ,vritings of 
r0111anCe or heroic legends :-2. that of the 
"
riter ,,,110 takes his stand on SOlne Ino1'al 
point, nuù selcct
 a series of events for the ex- 
11ress l)urpose of illustrating it, and in ,vhose 
hands the narrative of the selccted events is 
1110dified by the principle of selection;- as 
Thucydides, ,vhose ohject ,vas to descrihe the 
evils of delnocratic and aristocratic partizan- 
8hips ;-or Polybius, \\?hose design \\
as to sbo\v 
the social benefìt
 resulting fronl the trilunph 
and grandeur of ROlHe, in })ublic institutions 
and Inilitary discipline ;-or Tacitus, ,vho
c 
se('ret aim ,vas to ex hibit the pressure and 
corruptions of despoti
n1 ;-in :111 ,,,hich "
riters 
anù others like thcnl, the ground-ohject of the 
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historian colours ,,,ith arti6ciallights the facts 
"hich he relates :-3. and ,vhich in idea is the 
gralldest-the ))10st truly founded in philo- 
sophy-there is the IIerodotean history, ,vhich 
is not cOlnposed ,,,ith reference to any parti- 
cular causes, but atten1pts to describe In,lluan 
nature itself on a great scale as a portion of 
the drama of providence, the free ,viII of luan 
resisting the destiny of events,-for the inùi- 
viduals often succeeding against it, but for the 
race al\vays yielding to it, and in the resistance 
itself invariably affording 11leans to\vards the 
cOlupletion of the ultiluate result. l\Iitford's 
history is a good and useful ,,,"ork; but in his 
zeal against delnocratic governnlent, 
litford 
forgot, or never sa,v, that ancient Greece ,vas 
not, nor ought ever to be considered, a perma- 
nent thing, but that it existed, in the dispo- 
sition of providence, as a proclaiu1er of ideal 
truths, and that everlasting proclamation being 
made, that its functions ,vere naturally at an 
end. 
Ho\vever, in the height of such a state of 
society in I tal)T, Dante ,vas born and flourished; 
and ,vas hilllself elninently a picture of the age 
in ,,,,hich he lived. But of n10re in1portance 
even than this, to a right understanding of 
Dante, is the consideration that the scholastic 
philosophy "Tas then at its acme even in itself; 
hut lTIOre especially in Italy, ,vhere it never 
prevailed so exclu5ively as north\vard of the 
Alps. It is impossible to unùer
tallù the geniu5 
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of J)ante, and ùiflicult to lIllder
talld his pOClll, 
,rithout SOI11e kno,vlcdgc of the characters, 
8tuùies, and ".ritings of the 
choohnell of tbe 
t \\"elfth, thirteenth, and fourtcentll centuries. 
I
or Dante "ras the living link bct,veCll religion 
and philosophy; h(' philosophized the religion 
and ehristial1izeù the philo
ophy of Ital) ; anù. 
in this poetic union of religion and philo
ophy, 
he hecalue the ground of trall
itioll into the 
]Ilixed l->latouislll and ....\ristotcliani
lll of the 
School
, und.er "hich, hy nU1l1crous llliuutc 
arti
le::; of faith and cerelllony, ,Christianity 
heCall1C a craft f hair-splitting, and ,vas ulti- 
Inately degraùed into a cOlllplete ./(Iisell 'ror- 

hip, diyorced from }Jhilosophy, anù luaùc up 
of a faith ,yithout thought, and a creùulity 
dircctc(l ùy pU8sion. Aftef\yards, indecd, phi- 
lo
ophy rcvi, cd under condition of defcnding 
thi
 vcry superstition; and, in bO doing, it 
nccessarily led the "ra)T to it
 snbycrsion, and 
t hat in exact proportion to the influence of the 
philosophic schools. Hencc it did its ,york 
ll10St conlpletcly in Gerluany, thcn in England, 
next in l;rance, then in Spain, least of all in 
Italy. 'Ve lnust, therefore, take tJl(
 poetry 
of Dante as christianized, but \vithont the 
further Gothic acccssiOI of proper chivalry. 
It ,ras üt a 8onle,,
hat later period, that the 
ituportatiolls frorll the East, through the ,r
_ 
nctian COll1111crCe ancl the crnsadil1g arlna- 
JHent
, excrcised a peculiarl)r ðtroug illfluCIH.'C 
011 Italv. . 
.J 
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In 
tndyillg ])ante, therefore, \YC 1l1USt 
consider carefully the differences produced, 
first, by allegory being substituted for poly- 
theislll; and secondly and 111ainly, by the op- 
positi
n of Christianity to the spirit of pagan 
Greece, \\Thich receiving the very naines of its 
gods ti"Onl Egypt, soon deprived then1 of all 
that \vas universal: The Greeks changed the 
ideas into finites, and these finites into an- 
tnroponlorplli, or forms of 111en. Hence their 
religion, their poetry, nay, their very pictures, 
becaine statuesque. 'Vith then1 the forin \vas 
the end. The reverse of this \vas the natural 
effect of Christianity; in \vhich finites, even 
the hUll1an forln, lnust, in order to satisfy the 
11lind, be brought into connexion ,,
ith, and be 
in fact SYlll bolical of, the infinite; and lllust 
be considered in SOine enduring, ho\vever sha- of 
do\vy and indistinct, point of view, as the ve- 
hicle or representative of lnoral truth. 
Hence resulted t,vo great effects; a COlll- 
binatiol1 of poetry \vith doctrine, and, by turn- 
ing the lllilld in,vard on its o\\'"n essence instead 
of letting it act only on its out,vard CirCUll1- 
stances and C0I1111lunities, a COllI bination of 
poetry \vith sentin1ent. And it is this in\vard- 
Hess or subjectivity, \\Thich principally and 
lUOst fundaluclltall y distinguishes all the classic 
froll1 all the llloderll poetry. COlllpare the 
passage in the Iliad (Z'. 'Ti. 119-
:Jß.) in \\'hi
h 
DivIned and Glaucu
 change arn18,- 
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_'\.upu!: T U^^t/^WV (( nT11V I\:U( 7rL UTW (1'(( VTO- 
They took each other by the hand, anù pledged fricndshi p- 
,rith the scene in Ariosto (Orlando l
urioso, 
c. i. st. 20-22.), ,,,,here Rinalùo and I
errauto 
fight and after,vards Inake it IIp :- 


Al Pagan la pro posta non dispiacque: 
CosÌ fu differita la tenzone; 
E tal tregua tra lor subito nacque, 
Sì I' oùio e l' ira va in oblivione, 
Che 'I Pagano al partir dalle frcsche aC(lUC 
.. 
Non lasciò a piede il buon figliuol d' Arnone: 
Con preghi invita, e al fin Jo toglie in groppa, 
E per l' orme d' Angelica galoppa. 
llcre Honler ".ould llavc left it. But thl
 
Christian poet has his 0\\ 11 feelings to ex prc::;s, 
and goes on :- 


Oh gran bontà. de' cavalieri antiqui ! 
Eran rivali, eran di fè diversi, 
E si scntían degli aspri colpi iniqui 
Per tutta la persona anco dolersi; 
E pur per selve oscure e calli obbliqui 
Insieme van senza sospetto aversi! 


And here )'011 ,viII observe, that the reaction of 
Ariosto's o\vn feelings on the Îlnage or act is 
1l10rC fore-grounded (to use a painter's phrasc) 
than the inlage or act itself. 
The t,vo different Dlodes in ,,?hich the Ínla- 
gination is acted on by th
 ancient and n10dern 
IJoctry, l11ay be illustrated by the parallel 
effects caused b)T the contenlplation of the 
Greek or Roman-Greek architecture, COlll- 
parcù ,vith the Gothic. III the Pantheon, tllC 
" hole is percei ved in a perceived harlnony ,vith 
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the parts ,vhich cOlnposc it; and generally yon 
,viII relllClllùcr that \v here the parts prescryc 
any distinct individuality, there sinlple beauty, 
or beauty siluply, arises; but ,vhere the partb 
lllclt undistinguished into the ,vhole, there 
luajestic beauty, or 111ajesty, is the result. In 
York l\linster, the parts, the grotesques, are in 
thenlselves very sharply distinct and separate, 
and this distinction and separation of the parts 
is counterbalanced only by the Inultitude and 
variety of those parts, by which the attention is 
be,vildered ;-,vhilst the ,,-hole, or that there 
is a whole produced, is altogether a feeling in 
,yhich the several thousand distinct iinpressions 
Jose theIIlselves as in a universal solvent. Hence 
in a Gothic cathedral, as in a prospect frolll 
a lllountain's top, there is, indeed, a unity, an 
a\vful oneness ;-but it is, because all distinc- 
tion evades the eye. And just such is the dis- 
tinction bet\veen the Antigone of Sophocle
 
and the Rainlet of Shakspeare. 
The Divina COlll1nedia is a systenl of 11101'al, 
political, and theological truths, ,rith arbi- 
trary personal excnlplifications, ,vhich are not, 
in nlY opinion, aUegorical. I do not even 
feel cOllyinced that the pnnisluuents in the In- 
ferno are strictly allegorical. I rather take 
theHl to have been in Dante's nlind quasi-alle- 
gorical, or conceived in analogy to pure alle- 
gory. 
I have said, that a cOlllbination of poetry 
,,,ith doctrines, is one of the characteristics of 
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the Christian 111USC; but I t hinl", Dante has 
not succeeded in effecting this cOluhiuation 
nearly so ,veIl as 
Iilton. 
1'hi8 cOlllparativc fhilnff' of Dante, aR al
o 
SOllIe othcr peculiarities of hi8 lnilld, ;)t. JJUt!tUJI 
}Jarl(JJIl, Jl1ust ùe iUlllledintely attributeù to 
the stat{\ of North Italy in his tilne, ,vhich i
 
,'ividly represented in Dantc's life; a stab'\ 
of inten
e democratical partizanship, in which 
an exaggerated inlportance ,vas attached to in- 
dividuals, and ,vhich "Thilst it afforded a vnst 
field for the intellect, opencd also a boundless 
arena for the passions, and in \yhich cnyy, 
jealousy, hatred, and other 111alignant feelings, 
could and difl aSSlllne the forIH of patl'iotislll, 
even to the individual's o,yn conscience. 
All this COlnnlon, and, as it \'fere, natural 
partizansl1Íp, ,vas aggravated and coloured by 
the Guelf and Ghibel1ine factions; and, in 
part explanation of Dante's adherence to tl)(
 
latter, yon Jl11.1st particularly f(1Inark, that thp 
I.J opc had recently territorialized his authority 
to a great extent, anù that this increase of ter- 
ritorial po,ver in the church, "Tas by no Inean
 
the same beneficial moven1ent for the citizens 
of free republics, as the parallel advance in 
other countries ,vas for those \\'ho groaned as 
vassals under the oppression of the circulnja- 
cen t baronial castles.*" 


· 1\11'. Coleridge here notes: " I will, if I can, here Blake 
an historical mOVcluent, and pay a proper cOlnplinlent to 1\11'. 
IIallam." Ed, 
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By ,yay of preparation to a satisfactory pC'- 
rusal of the Divina C0l11111edia, I ,,'ill no,,,, pro- 
ceed to state ,,,hat 1 consider to be Dante"s 
chief excellences as a poet. And I begin ,vith 
I. Style-the vividness, logical connexion, 
strength and energy of ,,,hich cannot be sur- 
passed. In this I think Dante .superior to 
1\Iilton; and his style is accordingly 1110re iUli- 
table than l\Iilton's, anù does to this day exer- 
('i
e a greater influence on the literature of his 
country. \T ou cannot read Dante ,,'ithol1t 
feeling fI gush of nlanliness of thought ,vithin 
you. Dante "'"as very sensible of his O'YI1 ex- 
cellence in this particular, and speaks of poets 
as gltardians of the vast arlnory of language, 
,yhich is the internlediate sOluething bet"
ecn 
Inatter and spirit :- 


Or se' tu quel Virgilio, e quella fonte, 
Che span de -di parIar ::;ì largo fiume ? 
Risposi lui con vergognosa fronte. 
o degli altri poeti onore e I un1e, 
Vab'liami 'Ilungo studio e '1 grande amore, 
Che In' han fatto cereal' 10 tuo volume. 
Tn se' 10 mio n1aestro, e 'I mio autore : 
Tit se' solo colui, da cu' io tolsi 
Lo belln stile, che 'm' Ita fatto O1W1'C. 
Inf. c. l. \'. 79. 


" And art thou then that ''"irgiJ, that well-spriug-, 
From which sueh copious floods of doq uenee 
Have issued 1" I, with front abash'd, replieù : 
H Glory and light of all the tuneful train! 
l\Iay it avail me, that I long with zeal 
Have sought thy volume, and with loye immense 
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I{avc conn 9 d it o'er. l\ly Inastcr, thou, and guide! 
TIWlt he from whom I lta'l)e alone deriv'd 
That style, whicltfor its beauty into fame 
Exalts me." CAllY. 


Indeed there ,vas a passion and a 11lÎracle of 
,vords in the t\velfth and thirteenth ccnturies, 
after the long Slulllh
r oflnnguage in barbarisnJ, 
\vhich gave an aIn10st rOluantic character, a 
virtuous quality and po\Yer, to '\That "ras read 
in a book, indcpenòently of the thoughts or 
iluages contained in it. This feeling is very 
often perceptible in Dante. 
II. The In1ages in Dante are not only" takcn 
fronl obvious nature, and are all intelligible to 
all, but are ever conjoined ,,,ith the universal 
fe
ling received from nature, and therefore af- 
fect the general feelings of all BIen. Aud in 
this respect, Dante's excellence is ver)T great, 
and lllny be contrasted ,,'ith the idiosyncracies 
of SOlne Ineritorious Inodern poets, ,vho attempt 
an cruditellcss, tIle result of particular feelings. 
Consider the siInplicity, I lllay say plainness, 
of the folIo\\'iug sinlÌle, antI hO\\T diflcrentl y ""e 
should in all probability deal ,vith it at the 
present day: 


Quale i fioretti dal nottur 
lO gelo 
Chinati e chiusi, poi che 'I sol gl' Ì1nbianca, 
Si ùrizzan tutti aperti in loro stclo,- 
Fal n1i fcc' io di n1Ìa virtute stanca : 
Inf. c. 2. v. ]27. 


As florets, by the frosty air of night 
Bent duwn and c1os'd, when day has blauch'd their leaves, 
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Rise all unfolùed on their spiry stems,- 
So was my fainting vigour new restor'd. 
C.\ R Y . 


III. Consiùer the ,yonderful profoundness of 
the ,,,hole third canto of the Inferno; and e
- 
pecially of the inscription over Hell gate: 


Per me si va, &c.- 


" 


which can only be explained by a meditation 
on the true nature of religion ; that is,-reason 
plus the understanding. I say profoundness 
rather than sublin1ity; for Dante does not so 
luuch elevate your thoughts as send theln do\vn 
deeper. In this canto all the ill1ages are dis- 
tinct, and even vividly distinct; but there is a 
total ÏInpression of infinity; the ,vholeness is 
not in vision or conception, but in an inner 
feeling of totality, and absolute being. 
IV. In picturesqueness, Dante is beyond all 
other poets, modern or ancient, and 1110re in 
the stern style of Pindar, than of any other. 
l\:Iichel Angelo is said to have 111ade a design 
for every page of the Divina C0111111edia. As 
superexcellent in this respect, I ,,,"ould note the 
conclusion of the third canto of the Inferno: 


Ed ecco verso noi venir per nave 
Un vecch io bianco per antico pelo 
Gridando: guai a voi anime prave: &c. 
Ver. 82. &c. 


,. Mr. Coleridge here notes: " Here to speak of 1\11'. Cary's 
translation." -Ed. 
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And lo! toward us in a bark 
Comes on an old nlan, hoary white with elù, 
Crying, U ,y oe to you wicked spirit
 !" 
* . *" 
 tit . 


C
'\RY. 


Caron dimonio con o('chi di bragia 
Loro accennando, tuttc Ie raccoglie : 
Battl
 col renlO qualunque s' adagia. 
Come d' autunno si levan ]{\ foglie 
L' una appresso dell altra, infin che '1 ramo 
Rende alla terra tutte Ie sue spoglie; 
Sirnilemente iI mal seme d' Adanlo, 
GiUallsi di (1 uellito ad una ad una 
Per ceoni, COlU' augel per suo richiamo. 
Ver. 100, &c. 


---Charon, deu10niac fonn, 
\Vith eyes of burning coal, collects them all, 
Beck'ning, and each that lingers, with his oar 
Strikes. As fall ofr the light aUÌlllnnaI leaves, 
One still another following, till the bough 
Strews all its honours on the earth beneath;- 
E'en in like manner Adam's evil brood 
Cast themselves one by one down from the shore 
Each at a beck, as falcon at his call. CA It Y. 


And this passage, ,vhich I thillk adlnirably 
l)ictnresque: 


l\la poco valse, che l' ale al sospetto 
Non potero avanzar: quegli andò sotto, 
E q uei drizzò, volando, suso i] petto ; 
Non altrilnenti r anitra di botto, 
Quando 'I falcon s' appressa, giù s. attuflà, 
Ed ei ritorna su crucciato e rotto. 
Irato Calcabrina della buffa, 
V olando dietro gli tenne, invaghito, 
Che quei campasse, per aver la zuffa: 
E come .1 barattier fu disparito, 
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Cos} volsc gli artigli al suo compagno, 
E fu con 1 ui sovra 'I fosso ghermito. 

Ia I' altro fu bene sparvier grifagno 
Ad artigliar ben lui, e amedue 
Cadder nel mezzo del bollente stagno. 
Lo caldo sghermidor subito fue: 
1\1 a però di levarsi era niente, 
Sì aveano inviscate l' ale sue. 
Infer. c. xxii. ver. li7, &c. 
But little it avail'd: terror outstripp'd 
His following flight: the other plung'd beneath, 
And he with upward pillion rais'd his breast: 
E'en thus the water-fowl, when she perceives 
The falcon near, dives instant down, while he 
Enrag'd and spent retires. That mockery 
In Calcabrina fury stirr'd, who flew 
After him, with desire of strife inflam'd; 
And, for the barterer had 'scap'd, so turn'd 
His talons on his comrade. O'er the dyke 
In grapple close they join'd; but th' other prov'd 
A goshawk, able to rend well his foe; 
And in the boiling lake both fell. The heat 
'Vas umpire soon between them, but in vain 
To lift themselves they strove, so fast were glued 
Their pennons. CARY. 


v. 'T ery closely conuected with this pictu- 
resquel1ess,isthe topographic reality of Dante's 
journey through Hell. You should note and 
ù\vell on this as one of his great charms, and 
\yhich gives a striking peculiarity to his poetic 
po\ver. He thus takes the thousand delusiye 
foro1s of a nature ".orse than (' haos, ha,
ing no 
reality but from the passions ,vhich they 
excite, and con1pels thenl into the service of 
the perlnanent. Observe the exceeding truth 
of these lines: 
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Noi ricidemmo 'I cerchio aU' altra ri\'a, 
Sovr' una fonte che bolle, e riversa, 
Per un fossato che da lei diriva. 
L' acqua era buja molto più che persa : 
E noi in compagnia deU' onde bige 
Entrammo giù per una via diversa. 
Una palude fa, ch' ha nome Stige, 
Questo tristo ruseel, quando è diseeso 
Al piè delle maligne piagge grige. 
Ed io che di mirar mi stava inteso,- 
Vidi genti fangose in quel pantano 
Ignude tutte, e con seInbiante offeso. 
Questi si percote
n non pur con Olano, 
l\la con la testa, e col petto, e co' piedi, 
Troncandosi co' denti a brano a brano. 


. 


.. 


. 



 


Così girammo della 10rda pozza 
Grand' areo tra la ripa secca e '1 mezzo, 
Con gli occhi volti a chi del fango ingozza : 
Venimmo appiè d' una torTe al dassezzo. 
C. vii. ver. 100 and 127. 
-'Ve the circle cross'd 
To the next steep, arriving at a well, 
That boiling pours itself down to a foss 
Sluic'd fronl its source. Far murkier was the wave 
Than sablest grain: and we in cOlnpany 
Of th' inky waters, journeying by their side, 
Enter'd, though by a different track, beneath. 
Into a lake, the Stygian nam'd, expands 
The dismal strealn, when it hath reach"d the foot 
Of the grey wither'd cliffs. Intent I stood 
To gaze, and in the marish sunk, descried 
A nliry tribe, all naked, and with looks 
Betok'ning rage. They with their hands alone 
Struck not, but with the head, the breast, the feet, 
Cutting each other piecenleal with their fangs. 
. . * * 


-Our route 
Thus compass'd, we a seglnent widely stretch'd 
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Between the dry cmbanklllcnt and the cove 
Of the loath'd pool, turning meanwhile our eyes 
Downward on those who gulp'd its muddy lees; 
Nor stopp'd, till to a tower's lOlV base we came. 
CARY. 


VI. For Dante's po,ver,-his absolute Inas- 
tery over, although rare exhibition of, the pa- 
thetic, I can do no Inore than refer to the pas- 
sages on Francesca di Rilnini (Infer. C. v. ver. 
73 to the end.) and on U golino, (Infer. C. xxxiii. 
ver. 1. to 75.) They are so ,veIl kno\yn, and 
rightly so adnlired, that it would be pedantry 
to analyze their cOIn position; but you ,viII note 
that the first is the pathos of passion, the se- 
cond that of affection; and yet even in the 
first, you seenl to perceive that the lovers have 
sacrificed their passion to the cherishing of a 
deep and relnemberable impression. 
VII. As to going into the endless subtle 
beauties of Dante, that is impossible; but I 
cannot help citing the first triplet of the 29th 
canto of the Inferno: 


La molta gente e Ie diverse piaghe 
Avean Ie luci nlÏe sì inebriate, 
Che dello stare a piangere eran vaghe. 


So were mine eyes inebriate with the view 
Of the vast multitude, whonl various wounds 
Disfigur'd, that they long'd to stay and weep. 
CARY. 


Nor have I now room for any specific COlllpa.- 
ri
oll of Dante \vith .1\Iilton. But if 1 had, 1 
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,voulù institute it upon the ground of the laðt 
canto of the Inferno froln the ] st to the G!Jth 
line, anù fronl the lOOth to the end. And in 
this cOllIpari8011 I should notice Dante's occa- 
sional fault of becoming grotesque frolll being 
too graphic ,vithout inlagination; as in his 
Lucifer compared "Tith l\Iilton's Satan. Indeed 
lIe is s0111etinles horrible rather than terrible,- 
falling into the }.t(C1'I1TÒV instead of the 
HVÒV of 
Longinus;*' in othe ,,"ords, nlany of his iUlages 
excite hodily disgust, and not Illoral fear. But 
Jlere, as in other cases, )tou HItty perceive that 
the faults of great authors are gcnerally e
cel- 
lencies carried to an excess. 



IILTON . 
Dorn in London, lü08.-Dietl, Ifj7J. 


If \
e divide the period frolll the acces:;ioll of 
Elizabeth to the Protectorate of Crolll""ell into 
t\VO unequal portions, the first ending \vith the 
death of Jruncs I. the other con1prehending 
the reign of Charles and the brief glories of 
the Republic, "e are forcibly struck with a 
òifference in the character of the illustrious 
actors, by 'VhOlll each period is rendered 

e\
erally Inen10rable. Or rather, the diffe- 
rence in the characters of the great Ineu in 
each period, leads us to nlake this <.Ii vision. 


j6 De Sub!. I. ix. 
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EUlillent as the intellectual powers \vere that 
,,'cre displayed in both; yet in the number of 
great Incn, in the various sorts of excellence, 
and not 111erely in the variety but alInost diver- 

ity of talents united in the same individual, 
the age of Charles falls short of its predecessor; 
and the stars of the Parlialuent, keen as their 
radiance ,vas, in fulness and richness of lustre, 
yield to the constellation at the court of Eliza- 
beth ;--,vhich can only be paralleled by Greece 
in her brightest D101nent, when the titles of the 
poet, the philosopher, the historian, the states- 
luan and the general not seldon1 formed a gar- 
land round the saIne head, as in the instances 
of OlIr Sidneys and Raleighs. But then, on the 
other hand, there was a vehemence of ,viII, an 
enthusiasm of principle, a depth and an ear- 
nestness of spirit, which the charms of indi- 
vidual fallle and personal aggrandisement could 
not pacify,-an aspiration after reality, perlna- 
nence, and general good,-in short, a nloral 
grandeur in the latter period, ,vith \vhich the 
lo\v intrigues, 
Iachiavellic InaxÌlns, and selfish 
and servile ambition of the fornler, stand in 
painful contrast. 
'l
he causes of this it belongs not to the pre- 
sent occasion to detail at length; but a luere 
allusion to the quick succession of revolutions 
ill religion, breeding a political indifference ill 
the Inass of l11en to religion itself, the enor- 
lnous increase of the royal power in C01l8e- 
(lUcIH.:e of the hlllUilia.tiull of the Ilouility alHI 
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the clergy-the transference of the papal au- 
thority to the cro\vll,-the ullftxcd state of 
Elizabeth"s O\\Tll opinions, ,vhosc inclinations 
,,-ere as popish as her intérests \yere protestant 
-the controversial extravagance and practical 
ilubecility of her successor-,vill help to ex- 
plain the former period; and the persecutions 
that had given a life and soul-interest to the 
disputes so Î1uprudently fostered by Jal1IeS,- 
the ardour of a conscious increase of pO\\Ter in 
the conllnons, and the greater austerity of 
manners and Inaxims, the natural product and 
lTIOst forn1idable ,veapon of religious disputa- 
tion, not lnerely in conjunction, but in close8t 
cOlnbination, ,,,ith ne\vly a\vakened political 
and republican zeal, these perhaps account fOK 
the character of the latter æra. 
In the close of the fornler period, and during 
tIle 1100111 of the latter, the poet l\Iilton ,vas 
educated and forn1ed; and he survived the 
latter, ana all the fond hopes and aspirations 
'\yhich had been its life; and so in evil days, 
standing as the representative of the cOlllbined 
excellence of both periods, he produced the 
Paradise Lost as by an after-throe of nature. 
" There are sOlne persons (oùservcs a divine, a 
cunteluporary of :i\lilton's) of \\.h0111 the grace 
of God takes early hold, and the good spirit 
inhabiting then1, carries them on in an even 
constallc
r through innocence into virtue, their 
Christianity bearing equal date ,vith their 111311- 
llood, and reason and religion, like ,varp and 
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,,,,oof, running together, 111ak.e up one ,veb of a 
wise and exeUl plary life. This (he adds) is a 
n10st happy case, ,vherever it happens; for, 
besides that there is no 8\Veeter or 1110re lovely 
thing OIl earth than the early buds of piety, 
\v hich dre\v froll1 our Saviour signal affection 
to the beloved disciple, it is better to have no 
\vound than to experience the 1110st sovereign 
balsaln, ,vhich, if it ,york a cure, yet usually 
leaves a scar behind." .l\lthough it "
as and is 
D1Y intention to defer the consideration of 
Iil- 
ton's o\vn character to the conclusion of this 
Lecture, yet I could not prevail on myself to 
approach the Paradise Lost without impressing 
on your minds the conditions under ,vhicIl 
such a work ,vas in fact producible at all, the 
original genius baving been assumed as the 
in1nlediate agent and efficient cause; and these 
conditions I find in the character of the times 
and in his o\"'n character. The age in which 
the foundations of his lnind were laid, ,vas 
congenial to it as one golden æra of profound 
erudition and individual genius ;-that in 
,vhich the superstructure was carried up, was 
no less favourable to it by a sternness of disci- 
pline and a 8110"" of self-control, highly flatter- 
ing to the in1aginative dignity of an heir of 
faIne, and \vhich ,von l\lilton over from the 
dear-loved delights of acadenlic groves and 
cathedral ai8le
 to the anti-prelatic party. It 
acted on hÏIn, too, no doubt, and modified his 
studies by a characteristic controversial spirit, 
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(his presentation of God is tinted ,vith it)-a 
8pirit not less busy indeed in political than iu 
theological and ecclesiastical dispute, but car- 
rying 011 the forlner almo
t al,vays, more or 
less, in the guise of the latter. And so far as 
Pope's censure* of our poet,-that he nlakes 
God the Father a school divine-is just, \VC 
11lust attribute it to tIle character of his age, 
frolll ,,,I1Ïch the lllen of genius, \vho escaped, 
escaped b)T a \\'orse ..disease, the licentious in- 
difference of a Frenchified court. 
Such ,vas the Ilidus or soil, ,vhicll consti- 
tuted, in the strict Sense of the \\yord, the cir- 
ClUl1stances of 
Iilton's Jnilld. In his luiud 
itself there \\yere purity and piety absolute; an 
inlagination to ,vhich neither the past nor the 
l)resent ,vere interesting, except as far as they 
called forth and enlivened the great ideal, in 
,vhich and for \rhich he lived; a keen love of 
truth, "hich, after nlany ,yeary pursuits, found 
a harbour in a sublÍlne listening to the still 
voice in his o\vn spirit, and as keen a love of 
his country, ,vhich, after a disappointlnent 
still Illore depressive, expanded and soared 
into a love of man a8 a probationer of inllnor- 
tality. These ,vere, these alone could be, the 
conditions uuder which :;uch a ,york as the 
Paradise Lost could be conceived and aCCOln- 
I)]ished. By a life-long study l\Iilton had 
kllO\Yll- 


if, Table Talk, vùl. ii. p. 26-1. 
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''''hat was of use to know, 
\Vhat best to say could say, to do had done. 
His actions to his words agreed, his words 
To his large heart gave utterance due, his heart 
Contain'd of good, wise, fair, the perfect shape; 


aud he left the iInperishable total, as a bequest 
to the ages cOIning, in the PAUADISE LUST.

 
Difficult as I shall find it to turn over these 
leaves without catching SOllle passage, which 
would tempt me to stop, I propose to consider, 
1st, the general plan and arrangement of the 
,vork ;-2ndly, the subject ,vith its difficulties 
and advantages ;-3rdly, the poet's object, the 
spirit in the letter, the fvÐv/tLov fV ftvB
), the true 
school-divinity; and lastly, the characteristic 
exceIlencies of the poenl, in what they consist, 
and by what nleans they ,vere produced. 
1. As to the plan and ordonnance of the 
Poem. 
COlnpare it ,vith the Iliad, Inany of the bool<.s 
of ,vhich might change places without any in- 
jury to the thread of the story. Indeed, 1 
. doubt the original existence of the Iliad as one 
poeul; it seenlS 11lore probable that it ,vas put 
together about the tinle of the Pisistratidæ. 
The Iliad-and, lnore or less, all epic poellls, 
the subjects of ,vhich are taken fronl history- 


· Here 1\lr. C. notes: "Not perhaps here, but towards, or 
as, the conclusion, to chastise the fashionable notion that 
poetry is a relaxation or amusement, one of the superfluous 
toys and luxuries of the intellect! To contrast the perma- 
nence of poems with the transiency and fleeting Inoral cffecb 
of empires, and what are called, great events." Ed. 
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have no rounded conclusion; they reu1ailJ, 
after all, but 
ingle chapters frolll the VOIUlllC 
of history, although they are ornalncntal 
chapters. Consider the exquisite siu1plicity of 
the Paradi
e Lost. It and it alone really 
possesses a beginning, a 111iddle, and an end; 
it has the totality of the poenl as distinguished 
fronl the ab 01.:0 birth and parentage, or 
straight line, of history. 
2. As to the subjec..t. 
In H01l1er, the supposed iU1portance of the 
subject, as the first effort of confeùerated 
Greece, is an after-thought of the critics; and 
the interest, such as it is, derived from the events 
thelllselves, as distinguished fronl the lllanner 
of representing theIn, is very langui<.1 to all but 
Greeks. It is a Greek poein. The superiority 
of the Paradise Lost is obvious in this respect, 
that the interest transcends the linlits of a ua- 
tion. But ,ye do not generally d,,
ell on this 
excellence of the Paraùise Lost, because it 
seems attributable to Christianity itself;-yet in 
fact the interest is ,vider than Christenùoln, and 
cOlnprehends the J e,,
ish and :\Iohalnnledan 
,,",orlds ;-nay, still further, inaSll1Uch as it re- 
presents the origin of evil, and the cOlnbat of 
evil and good, it contains matter of deep interest 
to aliinankind, as fornling the basis of all re- 
ligion, and the true occasion of all philosophy 
\v hatsoever. 
'I'he f"ALL of 
Ian is the subject; Satan is 
the cause; ulan's blissful state the ÏInlneùiatc 
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object of his cnnlity and attack; Ulan is ,yarned 
h) an angel,,, ho gives hin1 an account of all 
that ,vas requisite to be kno,vn, to Inake the 
"
yarning at once intelligible and a,vful; then 
the tcnlptation ensues, and the Fall; then the 
iunllcdiate sensible consequence; then the 
consolation, ,,'herein an angel presents a vision 
of the history of nlen ,vith the ultill1ate triulllph 
of the Redeen1er. X othing is touched in this 
vision but 'v hat is of general interest in re- 
ligion; any thing else ,yould have been im- 
proper. 
The inferiority of Klopstock's 1\Iessiah is 
inexpressible. I adlnit the prerogative of 
poetic feeling, and poetic faith; but I cannot 
suspend the judgll1ent even for a 1l10111el1t. A 
pOe111 lTIay in one sense be a drealn, but it 
1l1Hst be a ,vaking dreaul. In 
Iilton you have 
a religious faith cOlnbined ,,,ith the nlora] 
nature; it is an efflux; you go along ,vith it. 
In Klopstock there is a wilfulness; he 111akes 
things so and so. The feigned speeches anù 
events in the l\Iessiah shock us like false- 
hoods; but nothing of that sort is felt in the 
Paradise Lost, in ,vhich no particulars, at least 
, 
very fe,," indeed, are touched ,,,hich can C0l11P 
into collision or juxta-position ,yith recorded 
lllatter. - 
But llot,vithstanding the advantages in 
IiI- 
tOll 
s subject, there ,vere COllC0l11itant insupe- 
rable difficulties, and :\Iiltoll has exhibited 
luarvellous skill in keeping lllost of thenl out 
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of sight. IIigh poetr) is the translation of 
reality into the ideal under the predicanlent of 
sllccession of tinle only. The poet is an 
historian, upon condition of 1110ral po,yer being 
the only force in the uniyerse. The very gran- 
ùeur of his su bj ect lllinistered a ùifficult)T to 
l\Iilton. The stateulent of a being of high in- 
tellect, ,varring against the 8uprelne Being, 
seeins to contradict the idea of a 8uprenle 
Being'. 3Iilton precludes our feeling this, as 
. 
H1uc.h as possible, I))" keeping the peculiar at- 
tributes of divinity less in 
ight, luaking then. 
to a certain extent allegorical only. Again, 
poetry iUlplies the language of excitelnent ; yet 
110"" to rec.oncile such language ,vith God 1 
lIenee 
Iilton confines the poetic passion in 
God's speeches to the language of scripture; 
and once only allo'Y8 the Pllssio 'l:erll, or qllasi- 
llllJJlanll to appear, in the passage, ,,,here the 
Father contelllplates his o,vn likeness ill the 
Son before the battle :- 


Go then, thou :\Iightiest, in thy Father's might, 
Ascend lUY chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That shake l-leaven's basis, bring forth all my war, 
l\ly bow and thunder; lilY almighty arms 
Gird on, and sword upon thy puissant thigh: 
Pursue these sons of darkness, drive them out 
FrOll1 all Heaven's bounds into the utter deep: 
There let thelu learn, as likes theIn, to despise 
God and l\Ies5,iah his anointed king. 
B. VI. v. 710. 


3. As to l\filton's object :- 
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It ,vas to justify the ,vays of God to IHan! 
The controversial spirit observable in luany 
parts of the poeln, especially in God's speeches, 
is imlnediately attributable to the great con- 
troversy of that age, the origination of eviJ. 
The Arn1inians consiùereù it a mere calalnity. 
The Calvinists took a\vay all hun1an \vilJ. 
l\IiIton asserted the ,vill, but declared for the 
enslavelnent of the ,viII out of an act of the ,yill 
itself. There are three po\yers in us, ,y!lich 
distinguish us fronl the beasts that perish ;- . 
], reason; 2, the po,ver of vie,ving universal 
truth; and 3, the po,ver of contracting uni- 
versal truth into particulars. Religion is the 
,viII in the reason, and love in the ,yill. 
The character of Satan is pride and sensual 
indulgence, finding in self the sole Inotive of 
action. It is the character so often seen in 
little on the political stage. It exhibits all the 
restlessness, tenlerity, and cunning ,vhich have 
Inarke(l the Inighty hunters of Inankind froll1 
NÏ1nrod to Napoleon. The COlnlnon fascina- 
tiol1 of lnen is, that these great luen, as they 
are called, 111Ust act fro111 some great Illotive. 
1\Iilton has carefully marked in his Satan the 
intense selfishness, the alcohol of egotisln, 
\vhich ,vould rather reign in hell than serve in 
heaven. To place this lust of self in opposition 
to denial of self or duty, and, to sho,v "hat ex- 
ertions it ,vould Inake, and ,yhat pains endure 
to accolnplish its end, is 3Iilton's particular 
ohject in the character of Satan. But around 
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t his character he has thro\vn a singularity of 
daring, a grandeur of sufferance, and a ruined 
splendour, ,yhich constitute the very height of 
poetic sublinlity. 
Lastly, as to the execution :- 
The language and versification of the Para- 
dise Lost are peculiar in being so lnnch Dlore 
necessarily correspondent to each than those in 
any other poeln or poet. The connexion of 
the sentence
 anù the position of the ,vords are 
exquisitel) artificial; but the position is rather 
according to the logic of passion or l1niver
al 
logic, than to the logic of granl111ar. l\[ilton 
attenlptcd to 11lake the English language ObC)T 
the logic of passion as perfectly as the Greek 
and Latin. lIenee the occasional harshness 
in the construction. 
Subliulity is the pre-eulinent characteristic 
of the Paradise Lost. It is not an arithnletical 
subliule like Klopstock's, ,,"hose rule al\\
ays is 
to treat ,y hat ,ve 111Ïght think large as con- 
temptibly slllalJ. Klopstock mistakes bigness 
for greatness. There is a greatness arising 
fronl in1ages of effort and daring, and also frolll 
those of n10ral endurance; in l\liltoll both are 
united. The fallen angels are human pas- 
sions, invested \yith a drahlatic reality. 
The apostrophe to light at the COlnlnence- 
1nent of the third book is particularly beautiful 
as an interlnediate link bet,veen Hell and 
I-Ieaven ; and observe, ho\v the second and third 
book support the subjective character of the 
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pOCln. In all 1110Ùern poetry in Christendoll1 
there is an unùer consciousness of a sinful 
nature, a fleeting a".ay of external things, the 
Inind or subject greater than the object, the 
reflective character pred0J11inant. 111 the Pa- 
raùisc Lost the sub1ilnest parts are the reve- 
lation
 of :\Iilton's o\vn 1l1ind, producing itself 
and evolving its 0\"'11 greatness; and this is so 
truly so, that ,vhen that ,vhich is D1erely enter- 
taining for its objective beauty is introduced, 
it at first seeUlS a discord 
In the description of Paradise itself you 
have 1\Iilton's sunny side as a luan; here his 
descriptive po".ers are exercised to the utlllost, 
and he dra,,,'s deep upon his Italian resources. 
In the description of Eve, and throughout this 
part of the poeIn, the poet is predolninant over 
the theologian. Dress is the syulbol of the 
Fan, but the nlark of intellect; and the meta- 
physics of dress are, the hiding ,vhat is -Hot 
syulbolic and displaying by discrinlination 
,vhat is. The love of Adanl and Eve in Pa- 
radise is of the highest 1l1erit-not phanto- 
l1latic, and yet renloved froul every thing de- 
grading. It is the sentiment of one rational 
being to\vards another Inade tender by a spe- 
cific difference in that ,vhich is essentially the 
saIne in both; it is a union of opposites, a 
giving and receiving lllutually of the perlna- 
nent in either, a completion of each in the 
other. 
l\Iilton is not a picturesque, but a musical, 
'\OL. I. l'I 
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poet; although he has this Inerit that the où. 
ject chosen by hin} for any particular for(=-- 
ground al\vays reluains prolnincnt to the' enù, 
enriched, but not inculn bered, by the opulence' 
of descriptive details furnisbed hy an exhau
t- 
less ilnagination. I ,vish the j
aradise Lost 
,vere 1l10re careful1y read and studied than 1 
can see any ground for believing it is, espe- 
cially thosp })arts \vhich, froln the habit of al- 
,vays looking for a story in poetry, are scarcely 
.. 
read at all,-as for cxalnple, Adain's vision of 
future events in the 11 th anù ] 2th books. No 
one can rise froln the perusal of this ill1mortal 
poelll ,vithout a deep sense of the grandeur and 
the purity of 
Iilton's soul, or ,vithout feeling 
Ito,,, susceptible of dOlnestic elljoyu1ents he 
really ,vas, not\vithstanding the discomforts 
,vhich actually resulted froln an apparently 
unhappy choice in 111arriage. He ".a8, as 
ever)T truly great poet has ever Leen, a gooù 
Juan; but finùing it ÍI11possible to realize his 
0'\"0 aspirations, either in religion, or politics, 0)" 
society, he gave up his heart to the living spirit 
and light \yithill hilll, and avenged hiulseJf on 
the ,,'orld by enriching it ,,
ith this record of 
his O""ll transccnùant ideal. 
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NOTES ON 1\IILTOr\. 1807.- 


(Hay ley quotes the follo,ying passage :- ) 


" Time serves not now, and, perhaps, I might seelU too 
profuse to give any certain account of what the mind at home, 
in the spacious circuits of her musing, hath liberty to propose 
to herself, though of highest hope and hardest attempting; 
whether that epic form, whereof the two poems of Homer, and 
those other two of Virgil and Tasso, are a diffuse, and the 
Book of Job a brief, model:' p. 69. 


These la tter "
ords deserve particular no- 
tice. I do not doubt that j\Iilton intended his 
Paradise Lost as an epic of the first class, and 
that the poetic dialogue of the Book of Job 
"'as his 1110del for the general schenle of his 
Paraùise Regained. Readers ,yould not be 
disappointed in this latter poen1, if they pro- 
ceeded to a perusal of it ,,
ith a proper precon- 
ception of the kind of interest intended to be 
excited in that adluirable ,vork. In its kind 
it is the lTIOst perfect poen1 extant, though its 
kind lnay be inferior in interest--being in its 
essence didactic- to that other sort, in 'v hich 
instruction is conveyed nlore effectively, be- 
canse less directly, in connection ,vith stronger 
and lllore pleasurable en10tions, and thereby 


* These notes were written by l\Ir. Coleridge in a copy of 
Ilayley's Life of r.lilton, (4to. 1796), belonging to 
Ir. Poole. 
By him they were communicated, and this seems the fittest 
place for their publication. Ed. 
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ill a closer affinity ".ith action. But lnight ".p 
not as ration all)' object to an accolnplished 
'YOnlun"s conversing, ho,vever agreeably, be- 
cause it has happened that ,,-c have receiyeù n 
keener pleasure frolll her singing to thc harp! 
Si genus sit probo et s((jJicuti 'l."il"o lirllul illdi
'- 
/lUlU, ct si jJUCJlllt sit Ù" SilO gel/cre }JClfcclllJIl, 
salis est. Q /loll si llue llll('tor idc1Jt alliuriblls 
JI1LJlleris et car/lIiJli dit'iJliori ijJSlllJl }Jl'J" se di
'i- 
nUIJl sllperaddid{'rit, lJlt ncrcuh> sat is est, ft })111s- 
.. 
ljlla/l1 salis. I cannot, ho,ycver, lHlt ,yi
h that 
the ans,,-er of Jesus to Satan in the 4th book, 
ev. 
B5.)- 


Think not but that I know these things; or think 
I know them not, not therefore 
un I short 
Of knowing what I ought, &:c. 


had breathed the spirit of Ilaylcy's noble 
quotation rather than the nnrro\v bigotry of 
Gregory the Great. The passage is, indeeù., 
excellent, nnd is partially tnle; but partial 
truth is the ,,-orst luode of conycying false- 
hood. 


Hayley, p. 75. "The sincerest friends of l\Iilton may 
here agree \, ith Johnson, who speaks of !tis controversial 
merriment as disgllsting." 


The man ,,,,ho reads a \ .ork Ineant for iUl1l1C- 
diate effect on one age ,vith the notions and 
feelings of another, luay be a refined gentlc- 
Juan, but ITIUst be a sorry critic. He \vho 
pos
esses iInagination enough to live "Tith hi
 
forefather
, and, leaving cOlnparati ve reflection 
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for an after 11101nent, to give hilu::;elf HP during 
the first perusal to the feelings of a contenlpo- 
rary, if not a partizan, ,viII, I dare aver, rarely 
tind any part of l\Iil ton'8 prose ,yorks disgust- 
Ing. 
(IIayley, p. 104. Hayley is speaking of the 
passage in i\IiltOll'S Alls".er to Icon Basilice, 
in ,rhich he aCCHses Charles of taking his 
Prayer in captivity fronl Palnela's prayer ill 
the 3rd book of Sidney's ...\rcadia. The pa
- 
sa o-c beo'ins - 
o 0 , 
" But this king, not content with that which, although in a 
thing holy, is no holy theft, to attribute to his own making 
other men's whole prayers, &c. 8ymmons' ed. 1806, p. -107.) 
Assuredly, I regret that l\lilton should have 
"Titten this passage; and yet the adoption of a 
prayer froln a romance on 
uch an occasion 
does not evince a delicate or deeply sincere 
luind. 'V c arc the creatures of association. 
There are SOUle excellent 1l10ral and even 
serious lines in Hl1dibras; but ,vhat if a clergy- 
Ulan should adorn his serillon ,vith a quotation 
frolll that poem! 'V ould the abstract propriety 
of the verses leave hill1 "honourably ac- 
quitted 1" The Christian baptislll of a line in 
'Tirgil is 80 far froll1 being a parallel, that it is 
ridiculously inappropriate,-an absurdity as 
glaring as that of the bigotted Puritans, \v ho 
oLjected to SOllIe of the noblest and ll10St scrip- 
tnral prayers ever dictated by ,visdoln and 
picty, silnply because the ROluan Catholics 
had u::;cd thCIll. 
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IIayley, p. 107. "The ambition of l\Iilton," &c. 


I do not approve the so frequent usc of this 
,vord relatively to :\Iilton. Indeed the fondness 
. . 
for ingrafì:ing a good sense on the \vord " all1- 
hition," is not a Christian in1pulse in general. 


IIayley, p. 110. "
\lilton himself seems to have thought 
it allowable in literary contention to vilify, &c. the character 
of an opponent; but surely this doctrine is unworthy," &c. 


If ever it ,,,"ere allo".able, in this case it ,vas 
especially so. But tl1ese general ohservations, 
\vithout llleditation 011 the particular tilnes and 
the genius of the tiu1CS, are Inost often as un- 
just as they are al,vays 
uperficial. 
(IIayle)r, p. 1:33. IIayley is speaking of 

lilton's panegyric on CrOlll\Velrs govcrll- 
nlcnt :- ) 
Besides, ho,yever :i\Iilton might anù diù rc- 
gret the iUlllleòiate necessity, yet ,vhat alter- 
llative ,vas there ? 'Vas it not better that 
Cronl"
ell should usurp po\ver, to protect re- 
ligions freedol11 at lea
t, than that the Presby- 
terians shoulò usurp it to illtrod uce a religious 
l)ersecution,-extenùing the notion of spiritual 
concerns so far as to leave no freeòolll even to 
a ll1au's bedcha,nuer 1 
(Hayley, p. 250. Hayley's conjectures on 
the origin of the Paradise Lost :-) 
If 
Iilton borro\,"ctl a hint frolll any \vritcr, 
it ,vas more probably fr0l11 Straùa
s I
rolusions, 
in ,,,hic!l the Fall of the .Angels is }Jointed out 
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as the noblest suùject for a C.hristiall poet.*' 
"rhe 'lnore dissimilar the detailed images are, 
the lllore likely it is that a great genius should 
catch the general idea. 
(Hayl. p. 294. Extracts from the Adan10 of 
Andreini: ) 


" Lueifero. Che dal mio centro oscuro 
l\li ehiama a rimirar cotanta luee? 


'Vho from my dark abyss 
Calls me to gaze on this excess of light ?" 


l'he \vorùs in italics are an unfair transla- 
tion. They Inay suggest that 
Iilton really 
had read and did irnitate this drama. The 
original is 'in so great light.' Indeed the \vhole 
version is affectedly and inaccurately l\Iiltonic. 


lb. v. 11. Che di fango opre festi- 
. Fonning thy works of dust (no, dirt. - ) 
I b. v. 17, Tessa pur stella a stella 
V' aggiungo e luna, e sole.- 


Let him unite above 
Star upon star, moon, sun. 
Let hin1 weave star to star, 
Then join both lUDon and sun! 


· The reference seen1S generally to be to the 5th Prolusion 
of the 1st Book. Hic arcus ac tela, quibus oHm in magna 
illu Superum. tumult'll princeps armorun
 .1.vlichael conjì,'rit 
allctorem proditionis; !tic fulmina humanæ mentis terror. - 

 · * In nubibus armatas bello legiones instruam, 
alque inrle pro re nata auxiliares ad ten'am copias evocabo. 
* · · Hic milti Cælites, quos esse ferunt elementol'Ulìè. 
lulelarcs, prima ilia corpora misc
bunt. sect. 4. Ed. 
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I u. v. 21. Ch 'al fin con bias1l1o e scorno 
Vana }' opra sara, vano il sudore ! 
Since in the end division 
Shall prove his works and all his efforts vain. 
Since finalJy ,vith censnre anù disdain 
Vain shall the ,york be, and his toil be vain! 
179ü. · 
The reader of l\Iilton 1l1USt be al\vays on his 
duty: he is surrounded ,vith sense; it rises ill 
cvcry line; every ,,-ord is to the purpose. 
'!"hcrc arc 110 lazy intervals; all has been con- 
sidered, and delllallds and Inerit
 observation. 
If this ùe called obscurity, let it ùe ren1CIll- 
bercd that it is such an obscurity as is a COlll- 
pliInent to the reader; Hot that vicious obscu- 
rit)T, ,\'hich proceeds fro1l1 a llluddled head. 



 


LEC1"URE XI. t 


ASIATIC Al\"D GREEK l\lYTHOLOGIES - ROllIl\SON 
CRUðOE-USE OF "'YORKS 01" Il\IAGINA- 
TION IN EDUCATION. 


A CONFOU
DI
;G of God ,vith Nature, and an 
incapacity of finding unity in the lllallifold and 
infinity in the illdividual,-these are the origin 
of polytheislll. The 11108t perfect instance of 


· Fr0111 a comlnon-place book of 1\11'. C. 's, cOlnmunicatcd 
by 1\lr. J. 
I. Gutch. Ed. 
t Partly frOin l\lr. Green's note. Ed. 
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this l(intl of theisnl is that of early Greece; 
other nations seen1 to have either transcentled, 
or conle short of, the old Hellenic standard,-a 
Inythology in itself fundamentally aIIegoricaJ, 
and typical of the po,vers and functions of 
nature, but subsequently 11lixed up ,,,ith a 
deification of great l1len and hero-worshil),- 
so that finally the original idea became inex- 
tricably c0111bined ,vith the forlll and attributes 
of sonle legendary individual. In Asia, pro- 
bably fronl the greater unity of the govern- 
Inent and the still surviving influence of patri- 
archal tradition, the idea of the unity of God, 
in a distorted reflection of the l\Iosaic schen1e, 
,vas much more generally preserved; and ac- 
cordingly all other super or ultra-hu1l1an beings 
could only be represented as Ininisters of, or 
rebels against, his ,viII. The Asiatic genii and 
fairies are, therefore, al,vays endowed V\Tith 
III oral qualities, and distinguishable as malig- 
nallt or benevolent to man. It is this uniforn) 
attribution of fixed 1110ral qualities to the super- 
natural agents of eastern luythology that parti- 
cularl y separates then! fron! the divinities of 
old Greece. 
Yet it is not altogether ÏInprobable that in 
the Salnothracian or Cabeiric mysteries the 
link bet,veen the Asiatic and Greek popular 
schell1es of Inytholog)T la)' concealed. Of 
these Inysteries there are conflicting accounts, 
anù, perhaps, there \verc variations of doctrine 
in the lapse of age
 aud illtercour
c \vith 
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other systeills. But, upon a revie\v of all 
that is left to us on this subject ill the ,vritillgs 
of the ancients, "
e 111ay, I think, Inake out 
thus u1uch of an interesting fact,-that Ca- 
biri, iU1pliedly at lcast
 meant socii, COJlt- 
plices, having a hypostatic or fUlldaUlental 
union \yith, or relation to, each other; that 
these 111ysterious divinities ,vere, ultilnately at 
least, divided into a higher and lo\ver triad; 
that the lo,ver triad, }JI'Ùni quia iujÙni, c0l18isted 
of the old Titanic deities or po\vers of nature, 
lluùer the obsc.ure nalnes of A<-t"ieros, A,,1Jioker- 
sos, and AL-ciokersa, representing sYlnbolicaIly 
different 1110difications of anilnal desire or l11a- 
terial action, such as hunger, thirst, and fire, 
,vithout consciousness; that the higher triad, 
'nIL inzi quia sll}Jeriores, consisted of Jupiter, 
(l>allas, or A polIo, or llaccllus, or 
Iercury, 
Inystically called Ca(Z,llilos) and V cnus, repre- 
.. 
senting, as before, the voúç or reason, the À6yoç 
or ,yord or cOIlllnunicative po\ver, and the trwç 
or love ;-that the Cadllzilos or 
Iercury, the 
111allifested, C0l111nUnicated, or sent, appeared 
not only in his proper person as seconù of the 
higher triad, but also as a Inediator bet\veen 
the lligher and 10,ver triad, and so there ,vere 
seven divinities; and, indeed, accorùing to 
SOHle authorities, it ll)ight seen1 that the Cad- 
}}lilos acted once as a lnediator of the higher, 
and once of the Io,vcr, triad, and that so there 
""ere eight Cabeiric divinities. The Ion er or 
Titanic pO\\Ter;:, 1)eing suùdued, chaos ceased., 
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and creation began in the reign of the diyi- 
uities of Inind and love; but the chaotic gods 

till existed in the abyss, and the notion of 
evoking then} "Tas the origin, the idea, of the 
Greek. necrolnancy. 
These Inysteries, Jike all the others, ,,,,ere 
certainly in connection \vith either the Phæni- 
ciall or Egyptian systelns, perhaps \vith both. 
Hence the old Cabeiric po\vers ,vere soon lllude 
to anS\"fer to the corresponding popular divi- 
nities; and the lo,ver triad \vas called by the 
uninitiated, Ceres, Vulcan or Pluto, and Pro- 
serpine, and the Ca(!Jllilos becan1e Mercury. 
It is Hot \vithout ground that I direct your at- 
tention, under these circU1l1stances, to the pro- 
bable derivation of SOlne portion of this most 
reluarkable systelll froll1 patriarchal tradition, 
and to the connection of the Cabeiri \vith the 
Kabbala. 
The Sanlothracian 11lysteries continued in 
celebrity till sonle tÎlne after the COlllmence- 
ment of the Christian era.* But they gra- 
dually sank ,vith the rest of the ancient systeln 
of 111ythology, to ,vhich, in fact, they did not 
properly belong. The peculiar doctrines, ho\",- 
ever, ,vere preserved in the 111elnOries of the 
initiated, and handed do\vn by individuals. 
No doubt they,vere propagated in Europe, and 


· In the reign of Tiberius, A. D. 18, Germanicus attempted 
to visit Samothrace ;-illum in regressu sacra SamothraCUJli 
vtScre llitclltcm ubrii aquilollcs depulcre. Tacit. Ann. II. c. 
5-1. Ed. 
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it is not illlprobablc that })ararC}SlIS received 
Ulan y of his opinions fronl SUCll persons, and I 
think a connection ulay be traceù Let,veCll 
hinl and Jacob Belllnen. 
The .l\siatic supernatural beings are all pro- 
ùuced by iUIaginil1g an excessive ll1agllituùe, 
or an excessive slIlalllless cOlnbineù ,vith great 
po\\'er; and the broken associations, ,vhich 
I1lust have giycn rise to such conccptions, are 
tbe sources of the interest ,vhich they in
pirc, 
as exhibiting, through the ,yorking of the illla- 
ginatioll, the idea of po,ver ill the "ill. Thi8 
is dclightfuI1y excluplified in the j-\rahiau 
Nights' Elltertainlnents, and indeed, Inore or 
less, in other ,rorlis of the sallIe liiud. In all 
these there is the saIne activity of nlind as in 
dreanling, that is-an exertion of the fancy in 
tbe cOlnbination and recol11bination of faluiliar 
objects so as to produce novel anù "
ollùerful 
inlagery. To this Inust be addcù that thc::;c 
tales cause no deep feeling of a llloral killd- 
,,'hether of religion or love; but an iInpuIse of 
Illotion is COluulunicated to the nlind ,,,ithout 
excitenlcnt, anù this is the reason of their 
bcing so gcnerally read and aÙl1lired. 
I think it nut unlikely that the l\Iilesiall 
Tales contained the gernls of luany of those 
no,v in the Arabian Nights; indeed it is 
scarcely possible to doubt that the Greek CUl- 
pire 111nst have left deep iInpression on the 
Pcr
ian intellect. 80 al80 lnany of the l{oinan 
Catholic legends arc takcn fr0111 r\ pulcius. In 
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that exquisite story of Cupid and Psyche, the 
allegory is of no injury to the dralnatic vivid- 
ness of the tale. It is cviùcnt]y a philosophic 
atten1pt to parry Christianity "yith a quasi-Pla- 
tonic account of the fall and redenlption of 
the soul. 
The chafIn of De Foe's ,yorks, especially of 
Robinson Crusoe, is founded on the saIne prin- 
ciple. It al,yays interests, never agitates. 
Crusoe hinlself is l11erel y a representative of 
Il1unanity in general; neither his intellectual 
nor his lnoral qualities set hin1 above the lnid- 
dIe degree of Inankind; his only prolninent 
characteristic is the spirit of enterprise and 
,vandering, ,yhich is, nevertheless, a very C0I11- 
1110n disposition. You ,yili observe that all 
that is ,yonderful in this tale is the result of 
of external circunlstanccs-of things ,yhich 
fortune brings to Crusoe 
s hand. 


KOTES O
 ROBI
S()K CRUSOE.
 


VoJ. i. p. 17. But my ill fate pushed nlC on now with an 
obstinacy that nothing could resist; and though I had several 
times loud caBs frOll1 my reason, and nIY nIore composed 
judgment to go home, yet I had no power to do it. I know 
not what to call this, nor will I urge that it is a secret over- 
ruling decree that hurries us on to be the instruments of our 
0\\ n destruction, even though it be before us, and that we 
rush upon it with our eyes open. 


· These notes were written by l\Ir. C. in l\Ir. Gillman's 
copy of Robinson Crusoe, in the summer of 1830. The refe- 
rences in the text are to l\lajor's edition, 1831. Ed. 
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The ,,'ise only possess ideas; the greater 
part of 111ankinù are possessed by thenl. llo- 
binson Crnsoe ,vas not conscious of the Inaster 
iUlpulse, even because it \\?as his master, and 
Ilad taken, as he says, full possession of hill}. 
'Vhen once the 111ind, in despite of the renlOI1- 
strating conscience, has abandoneù its free 
po,ver to a haunting ÍInpulse or idea, then 
,yhatever tends to give depth and vividness to 
this idea or inderinite inlagination, increases its 
. 
ùe
potisnl, and in the san1C proportion renders 
the reason nnd free ,rill ineffectual. N 0''\7, 
fearful cal
Hnities, suflerings, horrors, and hair- 
breadth escapes ,viII have this effect, far nlore 
than even sensual pleasure and prosperous in- 
cidents. Hence tbe evil consequences of sin 
in such cases, instead of retracting or deterring 
the sinner, goad hÜn on to his destruction. 
This is the nloral of Shakspeare's l\Iacbeth, 
alld the true solution of this paragraph,-not 
any oyerruling decree of divine ,vrath, but the 
tyranny of the sinner's o,vn evil ilnagination, 
,vhich he has voluntarily chosen as his Inaster. 
Co III pare the conten1ptuous S,vift ,yith the 
contenlned De Foe, and ho,v superior ,yill the 
latter be found! But by ,vhat test ?-Even by 
this; that the ,vriter \vhCJ Inakes me sympa- 
thize ,vith his presentations ,vitIl the 'v hole of 
Iny being, is 1110re estilnable than he ,vho caBs 
forth, and appeals but to, a part of Iny being- 
Iny sense of the ludicrous, for instance. De 
Foe's excellence it is, to 111ake Ine forget Iny 
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specific cla
s, character, and CirCUl11stauccs, 
and to raise llle ,,,hilc I read hinI, into the nni- 
yersal Ulan. 


P. 80. I smiled to myself at the sight of this money: 
" 0 drug !" said I aloud, &c. IIowcver, upon second thoughts, 
I took it away; and wrapping all this in a piece of canvass, &c. 


,V orthy of Shakspeare I-anù yet the silnple 
senIicolon after it, the instant passing on ,vith- 
out the least pause of reflex consciousness, is 
Inore exquisite and lnasterlike than the touch 
itself. A meaner 'v riter, a l\Iarnlontel, ,vonId 
have put an (I) after '. llll'ay,' and have COlll- 
luen?ed a fresh paragraph. 30th July, 1830. 


P. Ill. And I must confess, my religious thankfulness to 
God's providence began to abate too, upon the discovering; 
that all this was nothing but what was common; though I 
ought to have been a
 thankful for so strange and unforeseen 
a providence, as if it had been 111iraculous. 


To lnal
e 11lcn feel the truth of this is one 
characteristic oLj ect of the luiracIes ,yorkcd 
by l\Ioses ;-in them the providence is lllira- 
cnIous, the Iniracles providential. 


P.126. The growing up of the corn, as is hinted in Iny 
Journal, had, at first, some little influence upon IDe, and be- 
gan to affect me with seriousness, as long as I thought it had 
something miraculous in it, &c. 


By far the aùlest vindication of Jl1iracIes 
,vhich I have lnet \vith. It i8 indeed the true 
grounù, the proper purpose anù intention of a 
luiracle. 
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P. 141. To think that this was all n1Y own, that I was ling 
and lord of all this country indefeasibly, &c. 


By the by, ,,,hat is the law of England res- 
pecting this? Suppose I had discovered, or 
been ,vreckcd on an uninhabited island, ,vo11ld 
it be I11ine or the king's? 


P. 223. I considered-that as I could not foresee what 
the ends of divine wisdom might be in all this, so I was not 
to dispute his sovereignty, who, as I was his creature, had an 
undoubted right, by creation, to govern and dispose of me ab- 
solutely as he thought fit, &c. 
I could never unùerstand this reasoning, 
grounded on a c01l1plete luisapprehension of 
St. Paul's ÏInage of the potter, ROln. ix., or 
rather I do fuBy understand the absurdity 
of it. The susceptibility of pain and plea- 
sure, of good and evil, constitutes a right in 
ever)T creature endo,ved there\\yith ill relation 
to every rational and 1110ral heing,-afortiori, 
therefore, to the Supren1e Reason, to the abso- 
lutely good Being. Renle111ber Davel1anfs 
ycrses ;- 


Doth it our reason's mutinies appease 
To say, the potter luay his own clay n10uld 
To every use, or in what shape he please, 
At first not counseIl'd, nor at last controll'd ? 


Power's hand can neithf'r easy be, nor strict 
To lifeless clay, which ease nor torment know
, 
And where it cannot favour or afflict, 
It neither justice or injustice shows. 
But souls have life, and life eternal too: 
Therefore, if doom'd before they can offend, 
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I t seems to show what hf'a venl y power can ùo, 
But docs not in that deed that power cOllunelld. 
Death of Astragon. st. 88, &c. 


P. 232-3. And this I nllIst observe with gTief too, that the 
discomposure of my mind had too great impressions also upon 
the religious parts of my thought
,-praying to God being 
properly an act of the mind, not of the body. 
As justly conceived as it is beautifully ex- 
pressed. .L\nd a Inighty motive for habitual 
prayer; for this cannot but greatly facilitatt a 
thp perfornlance of rational prayer even in 
lllonlents of urgent distress. 
P. 244. That this would justify the conduct of the Spa- 
niards in all their barbarities practised in An1erica. 
De Foe ,yas a true philanthropist, ,vho had 
risen aùove the antipathies of nationality; hut 
he '\'as evidently partial to the Spanish cha- 
racter, ,yhich, ho,vever, it is not, I fear, pos- 
sible to acquit of cruelty. 'Vitness the K ether- 
lands, the Inquisition, the late Guerilla ,var- 
t
lre, &c. 
P. 2-l9. That I shall not discuss, and perhaps cannot ac- 
count for; but certainly they are a proof of the converse of 
spirits, &c. 


This reminds file of a conversation I once 
over heard. "Ho,v a statenlent so injuriou8 
to l\Ir. A. anù so contrary to the truth, shoulJ 
have been lnade to you by )11'. B. I do not 
pretend to account for ;-only I kno,v of IllY 
o,vn kno,vledge that B. is an inveterate liar, 
and has long borne Inalice against ::\11'. .1\. ; 
and I can prove that he has repeatedly de- 
VOL. I. 0 
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clared that in S0111e ,yay or other he ,,'ould do 
l\lr. A. a Illischief." 
P. 254. The place I was in was a most delightful cavity 
or grotto of its kind, as could be expected, though perfectly 
dark; the floor was dry and level, anù had a sort of small 
loose gravel on it, &c. 
IIo,v accurate an observer of nature Dc 
Foe ,vas! The reader ,,,ill at once recognize 
l
rofessor Bucklanù's caves anù the dilu'7ial 
grave] . 
P. 308. I entcred in 0 a long discourse with him about 
the devil, the original of him, his rebellion against God, his 
enn1ity to nlan, the reason of it, his setting himself up in the 
dark parts of the world to be worshipped instead of God, &c. 
J presulue that l\Iiltoll's Paradise Lost lllust 
have been bonnd up ,,,ith one of Crllsoe
s 
Bibles; other,vi
e I should be puzzled to kno\v 
,,,here he found all this history of the Old 
Gentlen1an. Not a "pord of it in the Bible 
itself, I am quite sure. But to be serious. De 
l
oe did not reflect that all these difficulties arf:\ 
attached to a Inere fiction, or, at the best, an 
allegory, supported by a fc\v popular phrases 
and figures of speech used incidentally or dra- 
Inatically by the Evangelists,--and that the 
existence of a personal, intelligent, evil being, 
the counterpart and antagonist of God, is ill 
direct contradiction to the 1110st express decla- 
rations of 1101 y 'V rite "Sltall there be eril 
in it city, and llle Lord llatlt not done if ?
' 
An10s, iii. 0. "I }}lake peace loul create evil." 
lsa. xlv. 7. This is the deep ll1ystery of the 
abyss of God. 
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YoJ. ii: p. 3. I have often heard persons of good judgillellt 
say) · · · that there is no such thing as a spirit appear- 
ing, a ghost walking, and the like, &c. 


I cannot conceive a better definition of Body 
than" spirit appearing," or of a flesh-and-blood 
lHan than a rational spirit apparent. But a 
spirit per se appearing is tantanlount to a spirit 
appearing ,vithout its appearances. And as for 
ghosts, it is enough tor a lnan of COlnlllon sense 
to observe, that a ghost and a shado\v are con- 
cluded in the saIne definition, that is, visibility 
\\yithout tangibility. 


P. 9. She was, in a few words the stay of all my affairs, 
the centre of all n1Y enterprises, &c. 


The stay of his affairs, the centre of his in- 
terests, the regulator of his schelnes and lnove- 
Inents, ,yh0111 it soothed his pride to SUbUlit to, 
and in COIn plying \yith ,yhose \vishes the con- 
scious sensation of his acting \vill increased the 
Ï1npulse, while it disguised the coercion, of 
duty !-the clinging dependent, yet the strong 
supporter-the cOlnforter, the cOlllfort, and the 
soul's living hOIlle! This is De Foe's cOlnpre- 
hellsive character of the \vife, as she should be; 
and, to the honour of \volnanhood be it spo- 
ken, there are few neighbourhoods in which 
one Harne at least Inight not be found for th(" 
portrait. 
The exquisite paragraphs in this and the 
lIext page, in addition to others scattered, 
1 hongh \yith a sparing hand, through his noYe)
, 
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afford sufficient proof that De Foe was a hr
l- 
rate lllaster of periodic style; but \vith sound 
ludgnlent, and the fine tact of genius, he hag 
avoided it as adverse to, nay, ineolnpatible 
\vith, the every-day Blatter of fact realness, 
,,,hich foruls the chafIn ano the character of all 
his rOlnances. 'l'lle Robinson Crusoe is like the 
vision of a happy night-uHlir, such as a ùenizcll 
of Elysilun nlÏght be supposed to have fronl a 
little excess in his nectar and al11hrosia 8uPI)er. 
Our iUlagination is'kept in full play, excited to 
the highest; yet all the \\Thile ,ve are touching, 
or touched by, COUlmon flesh and blood. 


P. G7. The ungrateful creatu res Legan to be as insolcnt 
and troublesome as before, &c. 


IIo\\r shoulù it he other\\'i5e? r.fhey \\ cre 
idle; and ,vhcn \\Te ,viII not 
o\v corn, thp 
dpvil ,,,ill be sure to bO\\ \veeds, uight-shade, 
hell bane, and devirs- bit. 


P. 82. That hardened villain was so far frOlH denying it, 
that he said it was true, and hint they would ùo it 

till before they had done with them. 
OLserve \"hen a Ulan has once ahandoned 
hiuu;elf to wickedness, he cannot stop, and 
docs not join the devils tilJ he has becolne a 
devil hinlself. Rebelling against his consci- 
ence he becolnes the stlve of his own fhriou
 
,rill. 
One excellence of De Foe, alllongst many, is 
his sacrifice of lesser interest to the greater 
because nlore HuiversaL IIad he (as \vithout 
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a,ny ÌIllprobability he nlight have done) givcn 
his !{obinsoll Crusoe any of the turn for lla- 
turall1i::;tory, \vhich fornls so striking and de- 
lightful a feature in the equally uneducated 
Dë.unpier ;-had he Inade hinl find out qualities 
and uses in the before (to hiIn) unknO\Vll plants 
of the island, discover, for instance, a substi- 
tute for hops, or describe birds, &c.-Inany 
de] ightful pages and incidents Inight have 
enriched the book;- but then Crusoe ,,'otIld 
have ceased to ùe the universal representative, 
the person, for ,vholn every reader could sub- 
stitute hiu1self. But no,v nothing is ùOlle, 
thought, suffered, or desired, but ,vhat every 
luall call illlagine hilllself doiug, thinking, feel- 
ing, or ,vishing for. Even so very easy (l 
proLlenl as that of finding a substitute for inl
., 
is ,vith cxquisite judglllcnt nuule to bafHe Cru- 
soe's inventive' faculties. And in ,yltat he 
does, he arrives at no excellence; he does Hot 
Blake basket ,vork like 'Vill Atkins; the car- 
pcntering, tailoring, pottery, &c. are all j list 
'\7 hat ,viII ans,ver his purposes, and those are 
confined to needs that all BIen have, and COlll- 
forts that all lnen desire. Crusoe rises only 
to thc point to ,,, hich all 111en lllay be Inade to 
feel that they n1ight, and that they ought to, 
risc ill religion,-to resignation, dependence 
011, and thankful ackno\\Tleùgluellt of, the 
divinc nlcrcy and goodlle
s. 
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I n the f\ùucation of children, love i::, first to 
ùe instilled, and out of love obedience is to be 
e(luceù. Then iUIPulse and po\ver should be 
given to the intellect, and the ends of a nloral 
heillg be exhibited. l
or this object thus lTIuch 
is effected by ,vork.s of Ï1nagil1ation ;-tbat they 
carry tbe lnind out of self, and sho\v the pos- 
sible of the good aud the great in the h lllll:lll 
eharacter. The height, ,rhatever it lllay be, 
of the iIuaginative 
tandard ,,,ill do no harnl; 
"e arc COU1111anùcd to inlÏtate one ,,'ho i'i 
inilllÎtable. \Ve shoulù aùdress ourselves to 
those facultie
 in a child 
s luind, ,vhich are 
first a\vakcned by nature, and consequently 
fir
t adulit of cultiyatiou, that is to say, the 
luclliory and the itnagination. The cOlnparillg 
po\Ycr, the judgment, is not at that age active, 
and ought not to be forcibly excited, as is too 
frequently and lllistakellly done ill the lllodern 
systclns of education, ,,,hich can only lead to 
scltish ,'ie\ys, debtor and creditor princiI>les 
of virtue, and an inflated sense of 11lerit. Iu 
the Î1uagillation of Ulan exist the seeds of 
all Inoral and scientific inlprovenlent; che- 
Inistry '\"a
 tirst alcheulY, and out of astrology 
sprang astronolny. In the childhood of those 

cie.llces the Ìluaginatioll opened a ,\-ay, and 
furnished Inaterials, on ,vhich the ratioci- 
nati ve po,vers in a luaturer state operated \"ith 
success. 'fhe ilnagination is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of l1lan as a progressive 
being; and I repeat that it ought to be care- 
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fully guided and strengthened as the indispen- 

able lucans and instrument of continued alne- 
lioration and refinement. l\Ien of genius and 
goodness are generally restless in their Ininds 
in the present, and this, because they are by a 
la\v of their nature unreulittingly regarding 
then1sclves in the future, and c011tell1 plating 
the possible of n10ral and intellectual advance 
to\varùs perfection. Thus ,,?e live by hope 
and faith; thus ,ve are for the 1110st part able 
to realize ,vhat ,ve ,vill, and thus \ve accon1- 
plish the end of our being. The contempla- 
tion of futurity inspires hUlnility of soul in our 
j lldgnlent of the present. 
I think the Inen10ry of children canllot, in 
reason, be too luuch stored ,,,ith the object8 
and facts of natural history. God opens the 
iluages of nature, like the leaves of a book, 
before the eyes of his creature, 
lan'-alld 
teaches hÏ1n all that is grand and beautiful in 
the foan1ing cataract, the glassy lake, and the 
tloating 111ist. 
The COlnnlon llloùern novel, in which there 
is no Ïlnagination, but a 11liserable struggle to 
c},..cite and gratify luere curiosity, ought, ill 111Y 
juùgn1ent, to be ,vholly forbidden to children. 
Novel-reading of this sort is especially injurious 
to the gro\\.th of the ÏInagination, the judg- 
lucnt, and the Inorals, espeLially to the latter, 
because it excites luere feelings \vithout at the 
saIne tÍlne ll1Ìnistering an ÌIupulse to action. 
\V Olllen are good no\ eliöt
, but iuùiflcrcllt 
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puct
; and this because they rarely or UC\,(,1 
thoroughly distinguish bet\veen fact anù fiction. 
III the jU111ble of the t,,?O lies the secret of the 
llloùern novel, which is the 
JiedÙ(JJt a/iqui(1 
bet\\"een thell1) havillg just so 111uch of fiction 
as to obscure the fact, and so lnnch of fact as 
to render the fiction insipid. The perusal of a 
fashionable lady's novel is to 111e very much 
like looking at the scenery and decorations of 
a theatre by broad daylight. The source of 
.. 
the C01l1111on fondness for novels of this sort 
rests in that ùislike of vacancy and that love of 
sloth, ,vhiclt arc inherent in the hU111an minù ; 
they afford cxcitelnent ,,'ithout producing re- 
action. By reaction I lnean an activity of the 
intellectual faculties, ,vhich ShO"?8 itself in 
con
equent reasoning and observation, aud ori- 
ginates action anù conduct according to a prill- 
ciple. Thus, the act of thinking presents t,ro 
sides for conteu1plation,-that of external caus- 
ality, in ,vhich the train of thought n1ay be 
con8id
reù a
 the result of out\rard ÏInpressions,. 
of accidental conlbillations, of fancy, or the 
associations of the 111emory,-and on the other 
hand, that of internal causality, or of the 
energy of the ,yill on the Inilld itself. Thought, 
therefore, n1ight thus be regarded as passive or 
active; and the san1e faculties Inay in a popular 
sense be expressed as perception or obser- 
vation, fancy or inlagination, llleuloryor recol- 
lection. 
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J>IlE \.i\IS-APPAIUTIO
S-ALCHEl\118TS -PElt.. 
SOl\ALITY OF THE EVIL nEI
G- 
nODILY IDENTITY. 


IT i8 a general, but, as it appears to Ine, êt 
luistaken opinion, that in our ordinary drealll
 
\\'C j ndge the objects to be real. I say our 
ordinary dreams ;-because as to the night- 
Iuair the opinion is to a considerable extent 
just. But the night-lnair is not a 111ere drea}}), 
uut takes place ,,,hen the \vaking state of the 
brain is recoll11nencing, and 1110st often during 
a rapid alternation, a t\\ inkling, as it ,vere, of 
sleeping and ,vaking ;-,,,hile either fron1 pres- 
sure on, or fronl SOlne derangement in, the 
::stolnach or other digestive organs acting on 
the external skin C,vhich is still in sympathy 
".ith the stolnach and bo\vels,) and benulnbing 
it, the sensations sent up to the brain by double 
touch (that is, ,,,"hen Iny o\vn hand touches DIY 
side or breast,) are 80 faint as to be Inerely 
equivalent to the sensation given by single 
touch, as ,vhell another pel'
on's hand touches 
Ine. The Blind, therefore, \vhich at all tinle8, 
".ith and ,,'ithout our distinct consciousness, 
seeks fur, aud a

tl1nes, 8Ulne Ollt \\'ard cau
p 
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for evcry ilnpression froln ,yithout, anù ,vhich 
in 
leep, by aid of tbe iInaginativc faculty, 
converts its j udgnlents respecting the catu:;e 
into a personal Ï1nage as being the cause,- 
the lllind, I say, in this case, deceived ùy 
past experience, attributes the painful Sen8t1- 
tion received to a correspondput agent,-all 
assassin, for instance, stabbing at the side, or 
a goblin sitting on the ùreast. Add tou that 
the inlpre8sion
 of the Led, curtains, rOOI}), &c. 
received by the eyes in the half-Illoluellts of 
their opcning, blend ,vith, and give vividness 
and appropriate di
tance to, the drean1 Ünagc 
\, hich returns ,,, hen the
r close again; and 
tInts ,ye unitc the actual perceptions, or their 
ilnlncdiatf: rcliqucs, ,yith the })hantolns of the 
iu,vard 8CIJSC; and in this lllanncr so confound 
the half-,vaking, half-sleeping, reasoning po" er, 
that ".e actually do pass a positi\ e judglllcnt 
on the reality of ,vbat '
e see and hear, though 
oftcll accolllpanied by doubt and self-question- 
ing, ,vhich, as I have lllysclf experienced, \\'ilJ 
at tilHes becolne strong enough, even before 
,\re a\vake, to convince us that it is ,vhat it Ís- 
lli1111Cly, the night-Illair. 
In ordinary drealHs ,ve do not judge the 
objects to be real ;-,ve 
in1pIy do Hot detcr- 
Iniue that they are unreal. The 
cnS(ltion8 
,vhich they seen1 to produce, are in trutb the . 
causes and occasions of the ilnages; of \\r hich 
there are t,vo ol}vious })rOof8: first, that ill 
drcauls the 8tl'tlnge::;t and nlo
t 8luldcll 1I1eta- 
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11lOl'phose8 do not create any sensation of sur- 
prise: and the second, that as to tbe 1110st 
dreadful i111ages, ,vhich during the ùream ,,,ere 
accolnpanied ,,,ith agonies of terror, \ye 111erely 
H\vake, or turn round on the other side, and 
off fly both image and agony, which ,vollld 
be ilupossible if the sensations ,vere prod need 
hy the images. This has al\vays appeared to 
HIe an absolute lle111ol1stration of tIle true na- 
ture of ghosts and apparitions-such I Inean 
of the tribe as \vere not pure ill,'entiolls. 
l
iftJ" years ago, (and to this day in the ruder 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland, in aInlost 

very kitchen and in too many parlours it is 
nearly the same,) you lnight Dleet persons whQ 
,vould assure you in the most solenI11 manner, 

o that you could not doubt their veracity 
at least, that they had seen an apparition of 
sucb and such a person,-in luany cases, that 
the apparition had spoken to then1; and they 
,v'ould describe thenlselves as having been in 
an agony of terror. They ,vould tell you the 
::,tory in perfect health. N o'v take" the otber 
class of facts, in \vhich real ghosts have ap- 
peared ;-1 Inean, ,vbere figures have been 
dressed up for the purpose of passing for appa- 
ritions :-in every instance I have kno\vn or 
heard of (and I have collected very lllany) 
the consequence has been Lither sudden death, 
or fits, or idiocy, or D1ania, or a brain fever. 
\Vhence COlnes the difference.? evidently fronl 
this,-that in the one ca
e the \"hole of the 
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uervou
 systelll has been hy slight interllal 
('(luses gradually and aU together brought into 
a certain 8tate, the sen
ation of \vhich is extra- 
vagantly exaggerated during sleep, and of 
,,
hich the inlages are the lncre effects and 
exponents, as the nlotions of the \veather- 
cock are of the ,vind ;-,vhile in the other 
case, the iUlage rushing through the senses 
uI)on a nervous systeu1, "Tholly unprepared, 
actuaIJy cau
es the sensation, \vhich is SOlne- 
tin1cS po,verful enough to produce a total 
check, and alI110st al\vays a lesion or inflaulJna- 
tion. 'Vho has not ,vitnessed the difference ill 
shock \v hcn \ve have lea ped dO\Vll hal f-a -dozcn 
steps intentionalJy, and that of having 11lissed 
a single stair. Ilo,\
 cOlnparativel y severe the 
latter ig! The fact really is, as to apparitions, 
that the terror produces the iUlage instead of 
the contrary; for in OJJllleJ}l {(CIIlJJljJCrCfjJliòJlis 
iJ!/luil inul3'inal io, as says 'V oIfe. 
0, strange is the seJf-po\ver of the ÏInagina- 
tion-\vhen painful sensations have 1nade it 
their interpreter, or returning glad
onlell(,ss 
or convalescence has lnade its chilled and 
cvanished figures and landscape bud, bl08S0111, 
and live in scarlet, green, and sno\vy ,vhite 
(like the fire-screen inscribed ,vith the nitrate 
and lnuriate of cobalt,)-strange is the po\ver to 
represen t tlH
 even ts and circulTIstances, even 
to the anguish or the triuIllph of the 'jllflsi-crf!- 
dent soul, ,vhile the necessary conditions, the 
only possible eanscs of such contiugencies, 
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(lre kno\Yl1 to he in fact quite hopeless ;-yea, 
". hen the pnre Inintl ".ould recoil froln the 
eve-lengthened shadow of an approaching 
hope, as frolll a crÏ1ne ;--and yet the effect 
shall have place, and substance, and living 
energy, and, on a blne islet of ether, in a "Thole 
sky of b1ackest cloudage, shine like a firstling 
of creation! 
To return, ho"rcver to apparitions, anù b). 
,ray of an alnusing illustration of the nature 
and value of even conten1porary testilnony 
upon such subjects, I ,,'ill present you ,vith a 
passage, literally translated by IUY friend, 1\11'. 
Southey, from the "Tell kno\vn ,york of Bernat 
Dins, one of the c0l11panions of Cortes, in the 
conquest of l\Iexico : 


Here it is that Gon1ara says, that Francisco de l\Iorla rode 
forward on a dappled grey horse, before Cortes and the 
cavalry came up, and that the apostle St. lago, or St. Peter, 
was there. I must say that all our works and victories are 
by the hand of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that in this battle 
there were for each of us so many Indians, that they could 
have covered us with handfuls of earth, if it had not been that 
the great mercy of God helped us in every thing. And it 
may be that he of whom Gomara speaks, was the glorious 
Santiago or San Pedro, and I, as a sinner, was not worthy to 
see him; but he whom I saw there anù knew, was Francisco 
de 1\10rla on a chesnut horse, who came up with Cortes. 
And it seems to me that now while I am writing this, the 
whole war is represented before these sinful eyes, just in the 
manner as we then went through it. And though I, as an 
unworthy sinner, might not deserve to see either of these glo- 
rious apostles, there were in our company above four hundred 
soldiers, and Cortes, and many other knights; and it would 
have been talked of and testified, and they would have made 
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a church, when they peopled the tuwn, which would ha\'t' 
ùeen called Santiago de la Vittoria, or 
an Pedro de la 
Vittoria, as it is now called, ::)anta ì\Iaria de la Yittoria. And 
if it was, as GOlnara says, bad Christians n1ust we have been, 
when our Lord God sent us his holy apostles, not to acknow- 
ledge his great mercy, and venerate hi
 church daily. And 
would to God, it had been, as the Chronicler says !-but till 
I read his Chronicle, I never heard such a thing from any of 
the conquerors who were there. 


No,v, ,,-hat if the oùd accident of such a 
Juan as Bernal Dias' ,yritillg a history had not 
taken place! GOl1lata's account, the account of 
a contelllporary, ,vhich )Tet Inust have been 
read by scures ,,'110 \Ycre present, ,,,"ould 
have renlaineù uncontradicted. I rClllclnber 
the story of a Ulan, ,,'hOIl1 the devil lllet and 
talked ,vith, hut left at a particular lane ;-tl1c 
Ulan follo,ved hilll \rith his eyes, and ,,,hen the 
devil got to the turning or ùend of the lane, he 
vanished! The d
yil ,vas upon this occasiun 
drest in a blue coat, plusll ,vaistcoat, leather 
brecchc
 and booh;, aud talked and looked j list 
like a COllll110n Ulan, cÀcept as to a l)articular 
lock of hair ,,-hich he had. "And ho\\ do )Oll 
kllO\\ then that it ,ras the devil f'-" Ho\v ùo 
I kllO'V'," replied the fello"r,_" ,,"hy, if it had 
not been the devil, being drest as he \ras, and 
looking as he clid, ,vhy should I have been 
sore stricken ,vith fright, ,,,hen I first sa\\T hinl! 
anù ,,,hy should I be in such a trelnble all the 
,vhile he talked? And, 11l0reOYer, he had fI 
l)articular 80rt of a kind of a lock, and "Then 
I groaned and said, upon every question he 
asked Ine, Lord hav
 Inercy upon Ble! or, 
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f'hrist hayc Inercy upon 111C! it ,vas plain 
cnollah that he did not like it, and so he left 
o 
nle !"-The Ulan ,vas quite sober \vhen he re- 
lated this story; but as it happened to hin1 all 
11Ïs return fi"oln ll1arket, it is probable that he 
,,'as then Inuddled. As for myself, I ,vas 
actually seen in Ne\vgate in the ,vinter of 
1793 ;-the person ,vho srnv me there, said he 
had asked 111Y l1tllne of 1\11'. A. B. a kno,vn ac- 
quaintance of 11line, \vho told hin1 that it ,vas 
young Coleridge, ,,-ho l)ad 111arried the eldest 
l\Iiss -. "'ViIi you go to N e"rgate, Sir 1" 
said IHY friend; "for I assure you that 1\11". C. 
is no,v in Gernlany.'
 "Very \villingly;
 re- 
plied the other, and a,vay they ,vent to Ne\v- 
gate, and sent for A. B. "Coleridge," cried 
he, " in N e,vgate! God forbid!" I said, " young 
Col-- ,rho Inarried the eldest l\Iiss --.'
 
The nanICS ,yere something sÏ1l1ilar. And yet 
this person had hinlself really seen HIe at one 
of In)"" lectures. 
I renIelnber, upon the occasion of Iny inha- 
ling the nitrous oxide at the Royal Institution, 

 bout five luinutes after\vards, a' gentlen1an 
can1e froln the other siùe of the theatre and 
said to 11le,-" 'Vas it not ravishingly delight- 
ful, Sir 1"-" It ,,,as highly pleasurable, no 
doubt." -" 'Vas it not very like s,yeet ll1usic r' 
-" I cannot say I perceived any analogy to 
it." -" Did you not say it was very like :\Irs. 
Billington singing by 
our ear 1"-" No, Sir, 
I saiù that ,vhile I ,yas breathing the ga8, 
there ,vas a singing in Iny ears." 
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To return, ho,ycver, to drealllR, j not onl) 
believe, for the reasons given, but have lnorc 
than once actually experienced that the 1110st 
fearful forn1s, ,vhen produced sin1ply by asso- 
ciation, instead of causing fear, operate no 
other effect than the same \voulù do if they 
had }Jassed through IllY Inind as thoughts, 
lrhile I ,vas conlposing a faery tale; the 
,,'hole depending on the \vise and gracious la" 
in our nature, that the actual bodily sensations, 
called forth according to the la\v of as
ociation 
by' thoughts anù in1ages of the Iniud, never 
great} y transcend the liIni ts of pleasurable 
feeling in a tolerably healthy frame, unless 
,vhere an act of the judgll1ent supervenes and 
interprets then1 as purporting installt ùangcr 
to ourselves. 

There have been very strange and incredible 
stories tolù of and by the alchemists. Per- 
haps in SOll1e of thClll there n1ay have been a 
specific forin of Inania, originating in the con- 
stant intension of the n1ind on an iU1aginary 
end, associated \lrith an iU1mense variety of 
Ineans, all of then1 substances not fanliJiar to 
Inen in general, and in forills strange and un- 
like to those of ordinary nature. SOllletiuICS, 
it seen1S as if the alchc 111ists ,vrote like the 
Pythagoreans 011 111usic, Ì1nagining a meta- 
physical and inauùible Jnusic as the basis uf 
the audible. It is clear that by sulphur they 
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Ineant the solar rays or Jight, an(l by Inercury 
the principle of ponderahility, so tlJat their 
theory ,yas the san1e ,vith that of the Hera- 
clitic physics, or the modern German Nntur- 
J}hilosoJ}hie, ,vhich deduces all things from light 
and gravitation, each being bipolar; gravi- 
tatioll=north and south, or attraction and re- 
pulsion; light=east and "
est, or cont raction 
and dilation; and gold being the tetrad, or in- 
terpenetration of both, as ,vater ,,,as the dyad 
of light, and iron the dyad of gravitation. 
It is, probahly, unjust to accuse the alche- 
Jl1ists gcneral1y of dabbling \\ ith attenlpts at 
Inagic in the Conl1110n sense of the terln. Tht> 
supposed exercise of lllagical po\\'er al \vays 
involved SOll1e 1110ral guilt, directly or indi- 
rectly, as in stealing a piece of meat to lay on 
\yarts, touching lnunours ,yith the hand of an 
executed person, &c. Rites of this sort and 
other practices of sorcery have a1 \yays been 
regarded "yith trenlbling abhorrence by aU 
nations, even the 1110st ignoraut, as by the 
Africans, the Hudson
s Bay people and others. 
The alchelnists ,,'ere-, no doubt, often consi- 
dered as dealers ill art Inagic, 3nd nlany of 
thelll "
ere not un,yilling that such a belief 
should be prevalent; and the nlore earnest 
anlong theln evidently look
d at their asso- 
ciation of sul)stances, fllluigëÃtion s, and other 
chelnical oper"ations as 111erely ceremonial, and 
seem, therefore, to have had a deeper n1eaning, 
that of evoking a latent po,,"er. It ,,'otIld be 
VOL. I. p 
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profitable to lllake a collection of all the cases 
of cures by 111agical charms and incantations; 
111uch useful inforlnation D1ight, probably, be 
derived froln it; for it is to bf\ observed that 
such rites are tbe forin in \yhicb 111edical 
kno\yledge ,vould be preserved an10ngst a bar- 
barous and ignorant people. 


Note. * June, 1827. 
rI'he apocrypllal book of Tobit consists of 
a very simple, but beautiful and interesting, 
famiIY-ll1ellloir, into \vhich SOlne later Je\\rish 
poet or fabulist of ....4lexand ria \yove the ridicu- 
lous and frigid lnachinery, horro,ved frOll1 the 
popular superstitions of the Greeks (though, 
probably, of Egyptian origin), and aCCOIDlno- 
dated, clu111sily enough, to the purer mono- 
theisn1 of the l\losaic la\v. The Rape of the 
Lock is another instance of a sill1ple tale thus 
enlarged at a later period, though in this case 
by the same author, and ,vith a very different 
result. N O\V unless 1\lr. Hillhouse is ROlnanist 
enough to receive this nursery-tale garnish of 
a dOlnestic incident as g;'ave history and holy 
,vrit, (for ,y hich, even frolH learned R0111an 
Catholics, he ,,
ould gain lnore credit as a very 
obedient child of the Church than as a biblical 
critic), he ,viII find it no easy ll1atter to sup- 
port this assertion of his by the passages of 
Scripture here referred to, consistently with 


\Vritten in a coPy of l\tlr. Hillhouse's Hadad. Ed. 
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any sane interpretatiou of their Ï1nport and 
purpose. 
I. The Fallen Spirits. 
This is the D1ythological forn1, or, if you 
,viII, the syn1bolical representation, of a pro- 
found idea necessary as the præ-suppositul1l of 
the Christian scheule, or a postulate of reason, 
indispensable, if ,ve ,,
ould render the existence 
of a ,vorld of finites cOlnpatible ,,,ith the as- 
sUll1ption of a super-mundane God, not one 
,vith the ,vorld. In short, this idea is the con- 
dition under ,vhich alone the reason of man 
can retain the doctrine of an infinite and abso- 
lute Being, and yet keep clear of pantheisnl 
as exhibited by Benedict Spinosa. 
II. The Egyptian 
Iagicians. 
This ,,,hole narrative is probably a relic of 
the old diplo111atic lingua-arcana, or state-syn1- 
bolique-ill ,vhich the prediction of events is 
expressed as the in1111ediate causing of thelll. 
1"hus the prophet is said to destroy the city, 
the destruction of ,vhich he predicts. The 
,vord ,yhich our version renders by" encltallt- 
'JJlents" signifies "flames or burnings," by 
,,,hich it is probable that the Egyptians were 
able to deceive the spectators, and substitute 
serpents for staves. See Parkhurst in roce. 
And ,vith regard to the possessions in the 
Gospels, bear in lllind first üf all, that spirits 
are not necessarily souls or I's (icll-Ileiten or 
selj:collsciousllesses), and that the Inost ludicrous 
absurdities ,vould follo\y from taking then1 as 
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such in the Gospel instances; and secondly, 
that the Evangelist, ,,,ho has recorded the 
n10st of these incidents, hilllself speaks of one 
of these possessed persons as a lunatic;- 
(O'EÀ}}VL


r(U-É
;'À
EV d7r 
 nvrov rò 
alJ.LÓVloV. l\Iatt. 
xvii. 15. 18.) ,,,hile St. John names then1 not at 
all, but seenlS to include thenl under the d
scrip- 
tion of diseased or deranged perso'ns. That 
Inadness lnay result frolu spiritual causes, and 
not only or principally fronl physical aihnents, 
may readily be adluitted. Is not our ,vill 
itself a spiritual po" er 1 Is it not the spirit of 
the 1l1an? The lllilld of a rational alld respon- 
sible being (that is, of a free-agent) is a spirit t 
though it does not foHo,," that all spirits are 
minds. 'Vho shall dare deterlnine \vhat spiri- 
tual influences lllay not arise out of the col- 
lective evil ,,,ills of ,,,icked Inen? Even the 
bestial life, sinless in anÏ1nals and their nature, 
may ,vhen a\Vakelled in the nlan and by his 
0'''11 act adlnitted into his lviII, beconle a spiri- 
tual influence. He receives a nature into llÎs 
,viII, ,,'hich by this very act becoll1es a corrupt 
,viII; and 'l"ice 'Cersa, this ,,'ill becomes his 
nature, and thus a corrupt nature. This nlay 
be conceded; and this is all that the recorded 
,vords of our Saviour absolutely require in 
order to receive an appropriate sense; but 
this is altogether different fronl Inaking spirits 
to be devils, and devils self-conscious indi- 
vi duals. 
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N O'1'E8.*' 
Iarch, 182!1. 


A Christian's conflicts and conquests, p. 459. By the 
devil we are to understand that apostate spirit which fell from 
God , and is alwa y s desiO'nino- to hale down others from God 

 0 
also. The Old Dragon (nlentioned in the Revelation) with 
his tail drew don n the third part of the stars of heaven and 
cast them to the earth. 


IIo\v lnuch is it to bp regretted, that so 
enlightened and able a divine as Slnith, had 
not philosophically and scripturally enucleated 
this so difficult yet in1portant qnestion,-res- 
pecting the personal existence of the evil prin- 
ciple; that is, ,vhether as r(
 lhiov of paganisn1 
is 
 OfÒC; in Christianity, so the rò 7TOVfJpÒV is to be 

 7TOVfJpòc;,-and ,,-hether this is an express 
doctrine of Christ, and not l11erely a J e\vish 
ùoglna left undisturbed to fade a\vay under the 
increasing light of the Gospel, instead of as- 
sHining the fortner, and cOllfirnling the position 
by a verse froln a poetic tissue of visual sYln- 
bols,-a verse alien ffOID the subject, and by 
,vhich the A pocalypt enigulatized the 
 eronian 
persecutions and the apostacy throngh fear 
occasioned by it in a large nun1ber of converts. 
lb. p. 463. \Vhen we say, the devil is continually busy 
with us, I n1ean not only some apostate spirit as one parti- 
cular being, but that spirit of apostary which is lodged in all 


· 'Vritten in a copy of" Select Discourses by John Smith, 
of Queen's College, Cambridge, 1660," and communicated 
by the Rev. Edward Coleridge. Ed.. 
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tuen's natures; and this luay seem particularly to be aimed at 
in this place, if we observe the context :-as the scripture 
speaks of Christ not only as a particular person, but as a 
divine principle in holy souls. 
Indeed the devil is not only the name of one particular thing, 
but a nature. 


.1\Iay I not venture to suspect that this ,vas 
SU1ith's own belief and judgment? and that 
his conversioll of the Satan, that is, circuitor, or 
Inillister of police C,vhat our Sterne calls the 
accusing angel) in the prologue to Job into the 
deyil ,,,,as a lnere condescension to the prevail- 
ing prej udice? Here, ho,vever, he speaks like 
hÏIllself, and ] ike a true religious philosopher, 
,vho felt that the personality of evil spirits 
is a trifling question, cOD1pared ,vith the per- 
sonality of the evil principle. This is indeed 
most Jn01l1entous. 



()TE O
 A PASSAGE II\ THE LIFE 01.'" HEKRY 
EARL OF )10RLA
 D. :!oth J Hue, 1827. 


The defect of this and all sÏ1nilar theories 
that I an1 acquainted ,yith, or rather, let lne 
say, the desideratum, is the neglect of a pre- 
vious definition of the terill " body." 'Vhat 
do )TOU 1l1ean by it 1 The ilnlnediate grounds 
of a man
ssize, visibility, tangibility, &c.?-But 
these are in a continual flux even as a column 
of sluoke. The 111aterial particles of carbon, 
nitrogpn, oxygen, hydrogen, lilHe, phosphorus, 
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8ulphur, soda, iron, that constitute the ponder- 
able organislll in l\lay, 1827, at the mOlnent of 
PoBio's death in his 70th year, have no better 
claiul to be called his " body," than the nume- 
rical particles of the same nan1es that consti- 
tuted the ponderable mass in l\fay, 1787, in 
Pollio's prin1c of ll1anhood in his 30th year;- 
the latter no less than the former go into the 
grave, that is, suffer dissolution, the one in a 
series, the other sinlultaneously. The result 
to the particles is precisely the same in both, 
and of both therefore ,ve 11lUst say with holy 
Paul,-" TllÚlt fool! tllat 
vlliclt tl,oU sOlcesl, 
illOll SOll'est }lot that bod!! t!tat sllall be," &c. 
N either this nor that is the body that abideth. 
Abideth, I say; for that ,vhich riseth again 
mu
t have relnained, though perhaps in an 
inert state.-It is not dead, but sleepeth;- 
that is, it is not dissolved any more than the 
exterior or phenolnenal organism appears to 
us dissolved ,vhen it lieth in apparent inacti- 
yity during our sleep. 
Sound reasoning this, to the best of IllY 
judglnent, as far as it goes. But ho\v are '
e 
to explain the reaction of this fluxional body on 
the anÏ1nal? In each HlOlnent tbe particles by 
the inforu1ing force of the living principle con- 
stitute an organ not only of luotion and sense, 
but of consciousness. The organ plays on 
the organist. Ho,v is this conceivable? The 
solution requires a depth, stillness, and sub- 
tlety of spirit not only for its discovery, but 
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even for the 11 nderstallding of it \\' hell di8co- 
vered, and in the 11108t appropriate ,,'ords 
enunciated. I ('an lnerely give a hint. "fhe 
particles thenlselves Innst have au interior and 
gravitative being, anù the nlulteity 111Ust be a 
renloyable or at least suspensible accident. 


I 
 E( 11' IT !{E XIII" 


- 


O
 l)UE
 \ OR \ltT. 


)1 \l' COllllllunicates bv articulation of S0l111Ù
t 
., 
and paranlo11ntly by the InelIlory in the ear; 
nature by the ilupression of bounùs and sur- 
faces on the eye, nntI through the eye it gives 
significance anù appropriation, and thus the 
conditions of lllelllory, or the capability of be- 
ing relnelnbered, to sounds, smells, 
c. No\v 
Art, u&cd collectively for painting, sculpture, 
architecture and ll1usic, is the 111ediatress be- 
t\vecn, and reconciler of, nature and Ulan. It 
is, therefore, the po\ver of IUllnanizing nature, 
of illfnsing the thought.s an(l passions of Ulan 
into every thing ,\?hich is tIlc object of his 
conteu1plation; colour, fortn, 1110tion and sound 
are the clenlcnts ,,,,hich it cOlnbines, and it 
8talnps then1 into unity in the 111011ld of a 
Illoral idea. 
The prinlary art is \vriting ;-priruary, if \ve 
regard the purp08e abstracted frolH the diffe- 
rent Inodes of realizing it, those steps of pro- 
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gres5ion of \yhich the instances are still visible 
in the lo\v'er degrees of civilization. First, 
there is Inere gesticulation; then rosaries or 
ll'llJJljJllJl" then picture-language; then hie- 
roglyphics, and finally alphabetic letters. 
rrhese all consist of a translation of luan into 
nature, of a sub
titution of the visible for the 
audible, 
The so called UHISic of savage tribes as little 
deserves the nalne of art for the understanding 
as the ear \varrants it for lnusic. Its lo\yest 
state is a lnere expression of passion by sounds 
,yhich the passion itself necessitates ;-the 
highest amounts to no more than a voluntary 
reproùuction of these sounds in the absence of 
the occasioning canses, Sð as to give the plea- 
sure of contrast,-for exalnple, by the various 
outcries of battle in the song of security and 
triUll1ph. Poetry also is purely hunlan; for 
all its 111aterials are fronl the 11lind, and all its 
products are for the 111ind. But it is the apo- 
theosis of the fornler state, in ,vhich by excite- 
lnent of the associative po\yer passion itself 
in1Ïtates order, and the order resulting pro- 
duces a pleasurable passion, and thus it elevates 
the I11ind by 111aking its feelings the object of 
its retlexiol1. So like" ise, ,vhilst it recalls the 
sights and sounds that had accompanied the 
occasions of the original passions, poetry im- 
pregnates theln \\'ith an interest not their o\vn 
by ßlean8 of the passions, and yet tempers the 
passion by the cahning po\\"er \\'hich all dib- 
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tinct illlages exert on the hlnnan soul. In thi
 
,yay poetry is the preparation for art, inaSlTIUch 
as it avails itself of the forms of nature to re- 
call, to express, and to 11lodify the thoughts 
and feelings of the Jnind. Still, ho,vever, 
poetry can only act through the intervention 
of articulate speech, ,vllich i8 80 peculiarly 
hUlllan, that in all languages it constitutes the 
ordinary phrase by ,vhich Inal1 and nature are 
contradistinguished. It is the original force 
of the ,yord 'brute,' and even '1l1ute,' and 
, dun1b' do not convey the absence of 80und, 
but the absence of articulated sounds. 
As soon as the hunu,l11 Blind is intelligibly 
addressed by an out,vard image exclusively of 
articulate speech, so soon does art commence. 
But please to observe that I have laid parti- 
cular stress on the ,,"ortIs' blllnan 111ind,'-lueall- 
iog to exclude thereby all results COllllllon to 
nlan and all other sentient creatures, and con- 

equentl)T confining mY:5elf to the effect pro- 
duced by the congruity of the anilnal inlpres- 
sion with the reflective po\vers of the luind ; 
so that not the thing presented, but that ,vhich 
is re-presented by the thing shall be the source 
of the pleasure. In this sense nature itself is 
to a religious observer the art of God; and for 
the sanle cause art itself 111ight be defined as 
of a 11liddle quality bet"
een a thought and a 
thing, or as I said before, the union and recon- 
ciliation of that \v hich is nature ,vith that 
"rhich is exclusively huo1an. I t is the figured 
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language of thought, and is distinguished frOlll 
nature ùy the unity of aU the parts in one 
thought or idea. Hence nature itself ,yould 
give us the iUlpression of a ,vork of art if ,,,,e 
could see the thought ,vhich is present at once 
in the ,,,hole and in every part; and a work of 
art ,viII be just in proportion as it adequately 
conveys the thought, and rich in proportion 
to the variety of parts ,vhich it holds in unity. 
If, therefore, the term 'Illute' be taken as 
opposed not to sound but to articulate speech, 
the old definition of painting ,viII in fact be 
the true and best definition of the Fine Arts in 
general, that is, }Julla ]Joesis, mute poesy, and so 
of course poesy. And, as all languages perfect 
thell1selves by a graùual process of desyn- 
onyulizing \rords originally equivalent, I have 
cherished the ,,,ish to use the ,yord ' poesy' a
 
the generic or COllllnon terln, and to distinguish 
that species of poesy ,yhich is not 'JJluta J)oesis 
by its usnal nalne ' poetry;' ,vhile of all the 
other species ,vhich collectively form the Fine 


lts, there \yotdd relllain this as the conin1011 
defil1ition,-that they all, like poetry, are to 
e
pre88 intellectual purposes, thoughts, con- 
ceptions, and sentilllents ,yhich have their 
origin in the human mind,-not, ho\vever, as 
poetry does, by Ineans of articulate speech, 
but as nature or the divine art does, by fornI, 
colour, 111agnitude, proportion, or by sound, that 
is, silently or musically. 
'\T ell! it Inay be said-but ,vito has ever 
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thought other\ri
e! 'Ve all kno\\" that art is 
the inlitatress of nature. And, doubtless, the 
truths ,,'hich I hope to convey ,vonld be barren 
truiSl11S, if all lnen nleant the saIne by the 
,,'ords ' iinitate' and' nature.' But it ,,'ould 
be flattering nlankind at large, to presunlc 
that such is the fact. First, to iinitate. The 
itnpression on the ,vax is not an iIl1itation, but 
a copy, of the seal; the seal itself is an inli- 
tation. But, further, in order to forlll a philo- 
sophic conception, ,,'e nIust seek for the kind, 
as the heat in ice, invisible light, &c. ,vhilst, 
for practical l)urposes, ,ve J1lllst ha\ e reference 
to the degree. I t is sufficient that philoso- 
phically ,ve understand that in all inlitation 
t\VO elelnents 111U8t coexist, anù not only co- 
exist, but nlnst be perceived as coexisting. 

rhese t\\"o constituent elell1ents are likene8s 
and unlikeness, or sanleness and difference, 
and in all genuine creations of art there nlust 
be a 
nion of these disparates. The artist 
InRY take his point of vie\v ,yhere he pleases, 
!)fovideù that the desired effect be perceptibly 
produced,-that there be likeness in the diffe- 
rence, difference in the likeness, and a recon- 
cileIl1ent of both in one. If there be likeness 
to nature \vithout any check of difference, the 
result is disgusting, and the l1lore conlplete the 
delusion, the 1110re loathsonle the effect. "Thy 
are such silnulations of nature, as ,vax-\vork 
figures of J11en and 'VOlnen, so disagreeable 1 
Because, not finding the Inotion and the life 
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,;vhich ,ve expeçted, ,ve are shocked as by a 
falsehood, every cirCull1stance of detail
 ,,
hich 
before induced us to be interested, n1aking the 
distance fronl truth TI10re palpable. 'T Oll set 
out ,vith a supposed reality and are disap- 
pointed and disgusted ,çith the deception; 
,,
hilst, in respect to a ,vork of genuine ilnita- 
tion, you begin ,,,,,ith an ackno\vledged total 
difference, and then every touch of nature 
gives you the pleasure of an approxilnation to 
truth. The fundalnental principle of all this 
is undoubtedly the horror of falsehood and the 
love of truth inherent in the human breast. 
The Greek tragic dance rested on these I)1
in- 
ciples, and I can deeply syn1pathize in in1agi- 
nation \vith the Greeks in this favourite part 
of their theatrical exhibitions, ,,'hen I call to 
nlind the pleasure I felt in beholding the con1bat 
of the Horatii and Curiatii 1110st exquisitely 
danced in Italy to the Inusic of Cilnarosa. 
Secondly, as to nature. "r e Int1st iU1itate 
nature! yes, but ,,,hat in nature,-aII and every 
thing ? No, the beautiful in nature. And 
,v hat then is the heautiful? 'Vhat is beauty? 
It is, in the abstract, the unity of the ll1anifold, 
the coalescence of the diverse; in the concrete, 
it is the union of the shapely UO)'}}lOSUJll) \vith 
the vital. In the dead organic it depends on 
regularity of forn1, the first alld'lo\yest species 
of \vhich is thè triangle ,,,ith all its n10difica- 
tions, as in crystals, architecture, &c.; in the 
living organic it is not mere re g ularitv of forln 
. , 
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\\Thich ,,,"ould produce a sense of fornlality; nei- 
ther is it subservient to any thing beside itself. 
It may be present in a disagreeable object, in 
,vhich the proportion of the parts constitutes a 
,vhole; it does not arise froln association, a
 
the agreeable does, but s01l1etÎllles lies in the 
rupture of absociatiol1; it is not different to 
different individuals and natioll
, as has been 
said, nor is it connected ,,,ith the ideas of the 
good, or the fit, or 
he usefuL The sense of 
beauty is intuitive, and beauty itself is all that 
inspires pleasure ,yithont, anù aloof from, and 
even contrarily to, interest. 
If the artist copies the 111ere nature, the 
')1atura Ilatllrata, 'v hat idle rivalry 1 If he pro- 
ceeds only from a given form, ,vhich is sup- 
posed to al1s,"\ er to the notion 
f beauty, \vhat 
an eluptiness, ,vhat an unreality there al\vays 
is in his productions, as in Cipriani
s l)ictures ! 
Believe Ine, you must master the essence, the 
natura 1latllrans, ,,,,hicll pr

upposes a bond 
bet,,'een nature in the l1igher sense and the 
sou I of 111 an . 
The \\"isdo111 in nature is distinguished fronl 
that in Iuan by the co-instantäneity of the 
plan and the execution; the thought and the 
product are one, or are given at once; but 
there is no reflex act, and hence there is no 
1110ral responsibility. In D1an there is reflexion, 
freedon1, and choice; he is, therefore, the head 
of the visible creation. In the objects of na- 
ture are presented, as in a )]Iirror, HII the pos- 
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sible elelnents, steps, and processes of intellect 
antecedent to consciousness, and therefore to 
the full development of the intelligential act; 
and 111an'S 111ind is the very focus of all the 
rays of intellect \vhich are scattered through- 
out the ilnages of nature. N O\V so to place 
these ilnages, totalized, and fitted to the liInits 
of the hUlnan nlind, as to elicit fronl, and to 
superinduce upon, the forIns theulselves the 
1l10ral reflexions to \vhich they approxinlate, 
to Inake the external internal, the internal 
external, to Blake nature thought, and thought 
nature,-this is the mystery of genius in the 
Fine Arts. Dare I add that the genius lllUst 
act on the feeling, that body is but a striving 
to becolne 111ind,-that it is 111ind in its es- 
sence ! 
In every ,,'ork of art there is a recol1cile- 
Inent of the external with the internal; the 
conscious is so iUlpressed on the unconscious 
as to appear in it ;' as cOlllpare Inere letters in- 
scribed on a tonlb ,vith figures thenlselves con- 
stituting the tomb. lIe \vho conlbines the t".o 
is the l11an of genius; and for that reason he 
Inust partake of both. Hence there is in 
genius itself an unconscious activity; nay, 
that is the geniu8 in the ll1an of genius. And 
this is the true exposition of the rule that the 
artist must first eloign hhnse]f frOln nature in 
order to return to her ,vith full effect. 'Vhy 
this? Because if he ,vere to begin by l1lere 
painful copying, he ,,,"ould produce masks only, 
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not for111s breathing life. I-Ie nlust ont of his 
o\vn 11lil1d create forms according to tbe severe 
la\\ys of the intellect, in order to generate in 
hinlself that co-orùination of freedon1 anù la\y, 
that involution of obedience in the prescript, 
and of the prescript in the iUlpulse to obey, 
,vhich assinlilates hill1 to nature, and enables 
hinl to unùerstanù her. He lnerel)" absents 
himself for a season froln her, that his 0''''11 

pirit, ,,,hich has the 5alne grounù \\ ith natnre, 
lTIay learn her unspoken language in its Inain 
radical8, before he approaches to her el1dles
 
cOlnpositions of theln. \T es, not to acqnire 
cold notions-lifeless technical rules-but living 
and life-producing iùeas, ,vhich shall contain 
their 0\"11 evidence, the certainty that they 
are essentially one ,yith the gerluinal causcs 
in nature-hig consciousne5s being the focus 
and 111irror of both,-for this does the artist for 
a time abandon the external real in order to 
return to it ,vith a c0111pIete syu1pathy "yith its 
internal and actual. For of alJ ,ye see, hear, 
fccl and touch the substance is and ll1Ust be in 
ourselves; and therefore there is no alternative 
in reason bet,yeen the dreary (and thank hea- 
ven! almost inl possi bIe) belief that every thing 
around us is but a 'phanto1l1, or that the life 
,\"hich is in us is in thenllikc\\yise; and that to 
kno,y. is to resen1ble, ,vhen \ve speak of objects 
out of ourselves, even as \yithill ourselves to 
learn is, according to Plato, only to recollect;- 
the only effective ans\yer to "yhich, that I have 
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been fortunate to 111Cet ,vith, i8 that ,,,hich 
Pope has consecrated for future use in the line- 


And coxcon1bs vanquish Berkeley with a grin! 


The artist nlust iInitate that ,vhich is ,vithin 
the thing, that \\Thich i:; active through forn1 
and figure, and discourses to us by syulbols- 
the 1,rlltllJ"-
'eist, or spirit of nature, as \ve uncon- 
sciously ÍIuitate those ,,,hOIl1 \\?e love; for so 
ouly can he hope to produce any ,york truly 
natural in the object and truly hlllllan in the 
effect. The idea ,,, hich puts the for111 together 
cannot itself be the forn1. It is above form, 
and is its essence, the universal in the indivi- 
dual, or the individuality itself,-the glauceand 
the exponent of the ind ,yelling po\"er. 
Each thing that liyes has its n10mellt of 
self-exposition, and so has each period of each 
thing, if ,,"e reU10ye the disturbing forces of 
accident. To do this is 'the business of ideal 
art, ,,-hether in iUlages of childhood, youth, or 
age, in Ulan or in 'Y0111un. Hence a good 
portrait is the a1stract of the personal; it is 
not the likeness for actual cOluparison, but for 
recollectioll. This explains ,vhy the likeness 
of a very good portrait is not al \vays recog- 
nizeù; because SOUle persons never abstract, 
anù anlongst these are especially to be nUlll- 
bereù the near relations and friends of the 
subje<;t, in cOllspqueuce of the constant pres- 
sure and check exerci::,ed on their Inillds by 
the actual presence of the original. And each 
VOL. I. Q 
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thing that only appears to live has also its pos- 
sible position of relation to life, as nature her- 
self testifies, ,,, ho, \y here she cannot be, pro- 
l)hecies her being in the crystallized Dietal, 
or the inhaling plant. 
The eharu1, the indispensable requisite, of 
seu] pture is unity of effect. But painting" 
rests in a Inaterial rell10ter froln nature, and 
its cOlnpas8 is therefore greater. Light anù 
shade give external, as ,,,ell internal, being 
even ,,'ith all its accidents, ,yhilst sculpture is 
confined to the Jatter. And here I Inay ob- 
serve that the subjects chosen for 'rork.s of art, 
,vhether in sculpture or painting, should be 
such as really are capablp of being expressed 
and conveyed \yithin the lill1its of those art
. 
l\Ioreovcr they ought to ùe such as ,,,ill affect 
the spectator by their truth, their beauty, or 
their subliulity, and therefore they Inay b0 
addressed to the judgn1ent, the senses, or the 
re
son. The peculiarity of the Í1nprcssioll 
,,,hieh they 11lay luake, Ina)"' ùe derived either 
froln roJonr and forlll, or froul proportion and 
fitness, or froIH the excitelnent of the n10ral 
feelings; or all these Jl1ay be cOluùined. Sneh 
,yorks as do cOlnbine these sources of effect 
Innst have the preference in dignity. 
In1itation of the antique 111ay be too exclu- 
sive, and luay produce an injurious effect on 
1110dern sculpture ;-18t, generally, because 
such an in1itation cannot fail to have a ten- 
dency to keep the attention fixed on external
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rnthcr than on th(\ thought \vithin; - 2ndly, 
because, accordingly., it leads the artist to rest 
satisfied ",ith that ,rhich is al\vays il11perfect, 
l1alllely, bodily forl11, and circumscribes llis 
vie\ys of luental expression to the ideas of 
po\\
er anù grandeur only;-:3rdly, because it 
inùuces an effort to CODlbil1e together t,,,.o in- 
congruous things, that is to say, Inodern feel- 
ings in antique forn1s ;-4thly, because it 
speaks in a language, as it were, learned and 
dead, the tones of \vhich, being unfan1iliar, 
leave the COl111nOn spectator cold and unÍln- 
pressed ;-311Ù lastly, because it necessarily 
causes a neglect of thoughts, e1110tions and 
Ï1l1ages of profounder interest and 1110re exalted 
dignity, as 1110therl)T, sisterly, and brotherly 
love, piety, devotion, the divine beconle hu- 
n1an,-the 'Tirgin, the Apostle, the Christ. 
The artist's principle in the statue of a great 
luan should be the ill ustratiol1 of departed 
luerit; and I cannot but think that a skilful 
adoption of 1110dern habilil11ents ,vould, in 
11Iany instances, give a variety and force of 
eftèct ,vhich a bigotted adherence to Greek or 
Roman costulne precludes. It is, I believe, 
fronl artists finding Greek 1lIodels unfit for 
severa] important modern purposes, that ,ve 
see so nlany allegorical figures on 11lonUluents 
and elsewhere. Painting ,vas, as it ,vere, a 
ne\v art, and being unshackled by old 1110dels 
it cho
e its 0\\'11 subjects, and too1... an eagle's 
flight. And a ne,v field seen1S opened for 1110- 
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dern sculpture in the sYlubolica] expression of 
the ends of life, as. in Guy'ls nlonulnent, Chant- 
rey'ls children in 'V orcester Cathedral, &c. 
Architecture exhibits the greatest extent of 
the difference frolll nature \v hich Illay exist ill 
,yorks of art. It involves all the po\yers of 
design, and is sculpture and painting inclu- 
sively. It she\\?s the greatness of luan, and 
should at the san1e tin1e teach ]lin1 hU1l1ilitv. 
. 

lusic is the 1110st entirely hlunan of the 
tine artg, and has the fc\yest aualog'a in nature. 
] ts first delightfn]ne
s is sinlp]e accordallcP 
,-rith the car; but it is an aRsociated thing, anù 
recalls the deep en10tions of the past ,,-jth an 
intellectual sense of proportion. Eyery hlll11an 
feeling is greater and larger than the exciting 
cause,-a proof, I think, that n1an is designed 
for a higher state of existence; and this is 
deeply Ïlnplied in nlusic in \rhich there is 
ahvaJ's something Jnorc and beyond the inl- 
luediate expression. 
'Vith regard to ,,?orks in all the branches 
of the fine arts, J lTIa)T ren1ark that the plea- 
sure arising from novelty 111Ust of course be 
allo\ved its due place and ,veight. This plea- 
sure consists in the idf'l1tity of t,yO opposite 
elen1ents, that is to say-san1eness and variety. 
If in the lnidst of the variety there be not 
some fixed object for the attention, thp l]n- 
ceasing succession of the yariety ,viII prevent 
the luind froll1 observing the difference of the 
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individual objects i and the only thing re- 
11lainin IT ,,-ill be the succession, ,,,hich ,,,ill 
o 
then prod nce precisely the saIne effect as 
8ëllllene
s. "fhis ,ye exverience 'v hen \\Te let 
the trees or hedges pass ùefore the fixed eye 
during a rapid Ulovenlent in a carriage, or on 
the other hand, \"hen '
-e suffer a file of soldiers 
or ranks of Inen in procession to go on before 
us "Tithout resting the eye on anyone in par- 
ticular. In orùer to derive pleasure frol11 the 
occupation of the lnilld, the principle of unity 
111118t al\vays ùe pre&ent, so that in the Iniùst 
of the l11ultcity the centripetal force be nevel 
suspended, nor th(\ sense be fatigued by tht t 
predonlinance of the centrifugal force. This 
unity in Illulteity I have else"There stated as 
the principle of beauty. It is eqllally the source 
of pleasure in yaricty, and in fact a higher terl}} 
including both. "That is the seclusive or dis- 
tinguishing ternl bet\\'een thenl ! 
Relnelll bel' that there is a difference bet\\Teen 
fOfn1 as proceeding, and 
hape as superin- 
duced i-the latter is either the death or the 
irnprisoll111ent of the thing i-the fornler is its 
self-,,,itnessing and self-effected sphere of 
agency. Art ,vould or should be the abridg- 
11lent of nature. N O\\T the fulness of nature is 
,yithout character, as ,,'ater is purest ,,,hen 
,,-ithout taste, sUlcll, or colour i but this is the 
highest, the apex ollly,-it is not the ,,
hole. 
"flte object of art is to give the ,,,hole ad 
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Iluntine}}!; hence each step of nature hath its 
ideal, and hence the possibility of a clin1ax up 
to the perfect fornl of a harnlonized chaos. 
To the idea of life victory or strife is neces- 
sary; as virtue consists not sinlply in the ab- 
sence of vices, but in the overcon1Ïng of thenl. 
So it is in beauty. 'l"'he sight of ,vhat is ::;u bor- 
ùinated and conquered heightens the strength 
anù the pleasure; and this should be exhibited 
by the artist either inclusively in his figure, or 
else out of it and beside it to act by ,vay of 
supplelnent and contrast. And ,,"ith a vie\v 
to this, renlark the seenling identity of body 
and luilld in intants, and thence the loveliness 
of the fornler; the conllnencing separation in 
boyhood, and the struggle of equilibriuln in 
youth: thence ol1,vard the body is first si.lnply 
indiflerent; then deluanding the translucency 
of the Inind not to be "
orsc than indifferent; 
and finally all that presents the body a
 bod)r 
becollling alUlost of an excreulcntal naturc. 


LECTURE Xl \r. 


ON S"YLE. 


I H.\ VB, I Lelicve, fOl'ulerly ob
erYcù ,,,ith re- 
gard to the character of the governUlents of 
the Ea
t, that their tendency ""as despotic, 
that i
, to,vard
 unity; ,,-hllst that of the (;reek 
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governll1ents, on the other hand, leaned to the 
Inanifold and the popular, the unity in thenl 
bei ng pure I y ideal, nalnel y of all as an iden ti- 
fÌcation of the ,,
hole. In the northern or Go- 
thic nations the ainl and purpose of the go- 
yernluent ,,-ere the preservation of the rights 
and interests of the individual in conjunction 
\"ith those of the \vhole. The individual in- 
terest \vas sacred. In the character and ten- 
dency of the Greek and Gothic languages 
there is precisely the sallIe relative difference. 
In Greek the sentences are long, and the struc- 
ture architectural, so that each part or clause 
is insignificant \vhen cOlllpared \vith the "Thole. 
The result is every thing, the steps and pro- 
cesses nothing. But in the Gothic and, gene- 
rally, in \"hat \ve call the modern, languages, 
the structure is short, sirnple, and conlplete in 
each part, and the connexion of the parts \yith 
the stun total of the discourse is lllaintained by 
the sequency of the logic, or the conlnlunity of 
feelings excited bet,,?een the \yriter and his 
readers. As an instance equally delightful 
and c0l11plete, of ,,'hat lllay be called the Go- 
thic structure as contra-distinguished frolll that 
of the Greeks, let Dle cite a part of our fanions 
Chaucer's character of a parish priest as he 
should be. Can it ever be quoted too often 1 


A good man thér was of religiöun 
That was a pouré Parsone of a toun, 
But riche he was of holy thought and werk; 
lIe waS alsó a lerned man, a clerk, 
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That Cristés gospel trewély wolde preche ; 
His párishens 1 devoutly wolde he teche; 
Benigne he was, and wonder 2 diligent, 
And in adversite ful patient, 
And swiche 3 he was ypreved 4 often sithes 5 ; 
Fulloth were him to cursen for his tithes, 
But rather wolde he yeven 6 out of doute 
Unto his pouré parishens aboute 
Of hís offríng, and eke of his substánce; 
He coude in litel thing have suffisance : 
'Vide was his parish, and houses fer asonder, 
But he ne 7 left nought for no rain ne 8 thonder, 
III 
In sikenesse and in mischief to visíte 
The ferrest9 in his parish moche and lite 10 
Upon his ff'te, and in his hand a staf: 
Thi
 noble ensamplc to his shepe he yaf,ll 
That first he wrought, and afterward he taught, 
Out of the go
peille the worùés caught, 
And this figÚre he aùded yet thereto, 
That if gold rusté, what should iren ùo. 
lIe setté not his benefice to hire, 
And leUe 12 his shepe accombred 13 in the mire, 
And ran untó London untó Seint Poules, 
To seken him a chanterie for soules, - 
Or with a brotherhede to be withold, 
But dwelt at home, and kepté wel his fold, 
So that the wolf ne made it not miscarie: 
He was a shepherd and no mercenarie; 
And though he holy were and vertuous, 
He was to sinful men not dispitous,14 
!Xe of hig speché dangerous ne digne,15 
But in his teching discrete and benigne, 
To drawen folk to heven wi 
h fairénesse, 
By good ensample was his besinesse; 


1 Pari
hioners. 
 'V ondrous. 
4 Proved. 5 Timps. 
7' Not. 8 Nor. 
]0 Great and small. 11 Gave. 
13 Encumbered, H Df'
rift Otl
. 


3 Such. 
6 Give or have given. 
9 Farthest. 
1
 Left. 
15 Proud. 
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But it were any persone obstinat, 
"That so he were of high or low estat, 
Him wolde he snibben 16 sharply for the nones: 
A better preest I trowe that no wher non is; 
He waited after no pompe ne reverence, 
He maked him no spiced conscience, 
But Cristés love and his apostles' twelve 
He taught, but first he folwed it himselve.. 


Such change as really took place in the 
style of our literature after Chaucer's till1e is 
,vith difficulty perceptible, on account of the 
dearth of writers, during the civil ,vars of the 
15th century. But the transition ,vas not very 
great; and accordingly ,ve find in Latilner 
and our other venerable authors about the tilue 
of Ed,vard 'TI. as in I
uther, the general cha- 
racteristics of the earliest Inanner ;-that is, 
every part popular, and the discourse addressed 
to all degrees of intellect ;-the sentences short, 
the tone vehelnent, and the connexion of the 
,v hole produced by honesty and singlene8s of 
purpose, intensity of passion, and pervading 
Îlnportance of the subject. 
Another and a very differpnt species of style 
is that \\?hich \\yas derived frolD, and founded 
on, the adnliration and cultivation of the clas- 
sical \\?riters, and ,,,hich ,vas lnore exclusively 
addressed to the learned class in society. I 
have previously Inentioned Boccaccio as the 
original Italian introducer of this Inanner, and 
the great 11lodels of it in English are IIooker, 
Bacon, ::\Iilton, and Taylor, although it 111ay be 


17 Rpprove. 


'* Prologue to Canterbury Tale
. 
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traced in Inany other authors of that age. In 
all these the language is dignified but plain, 
genuine English, although elevated and bright- 
eneù by 
uperiority of intellect in the ,,'riter. 
Individual ,rords thelllselves are al\yays used 
by thenl in their precise Ineaning, ,vithout either 
affectation or 8li pslop. The letters and state 
papers of Sir Francis 'Valsinghanl are re- 
ll1arkable for excellence in sty Ie of this de- 
scription. In JerenlY Taylor the sentences are 
often extrenlely long, and )
et are generalJy 
so perspicuous in consequence of their logical 
structure, that they require no reperusal to be 
understood; and it is for the lllost part the 
stune in l\Iilton and Hooker. 
'
rake the follo\ying sen tence as a specilueu 
of the sort of style to ,vhich I have been al- 
luùing :- 
Concerning Faith, the principal object whereof is that eter- 
nal verity which hath discovered the treasures of hidden wis- 
dom in Christ; concerning Hope, the highest object whereof 
is that everlasting goodness which in Christ doth quicken the 
dead; concerning Charity, the final object whereof is that in- 
c01nprehensible beauty which shineth in the countenance of 
Christ, the Son of the living God: concerning these virtues, 
the first of which beginning here with a weak apprehension 
of things not seen, e t ldeth with the intuitive vision of God in 
the world to come; the second beginning here with a tremb- 
ling expectation of things far re'lloved, and as yet but only 
heard of, endeth with real and actual fruition of that which no 
tongue can express; the third beginning here with a weak in- 
clination of heart towards him unto whom we are not able to 
approach, endeth with endless union, the mystery whereof is 
higher than the reach of the thoughts of Inel1; concerning 
t hat Faith, Hope, and Charity, withuut which there can be no 
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salvation, was there ever any mention made saving only in 
that Law which God himself hath from Heaven revealed? 
There is not in the world a syllable 111uttered with certain truth 
concerning any of these three, more than hath been superna- 
turaHy received from the 1110uth of the eternal God. 
Eccles. Pol. I. s. 11. 
The unity in these ,vriters is produced hy 
the unity of the subject, and the perpetual 
gro\\yth and evolution of the thoughts, one ge- 
nerating, and explaining, and justifying, the 
place of another, not, as it is in Seneca, where 
the thoughts, striking as they are, are luerely 
strung together like beads, ,,'ithout any causa- 
tion or progression. The ,yords are selected 
because they are the n10st appropriate regard 
being had to the dignity of the total impres- 
sion, and no merely big phrases are used ,,,here 
plain ones ,yould have sufficed, even in the 
1110st learned of their ,,'orks. 
There is SOlne truth in a renlark, ,vhich I 
believe ,vas luade by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
that the greatest luan is he ,y ho fornls the taste 
of a nation, and that the next greatest is he 
,,,,ho corrupts it. The true classical style of 
Hooker and his fello,,""s "Tas easily open to 
corruption; and Sir Thomas Bro\vn it ,vas, 
'v ho, though a ,vriter of great genius, first ef- 
fectually injured the literary taste of the nation 
by his introduction of learned "
ords, luerely 
because they ,vere learned. It ,,,ould be diffi- 
cult to describe Bro\\Tl1 adequately; exuberant 
in conception and conceit, dignified, hyper- 
latinistic, a quiet and sublinle enthusiast; yet a 
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fantast, a hUl110urist, a brain ,yith a t\vist; ego- 
tistic like l\Iontaigne, yet \rith a feeling heart 
and an active curiosity, \,"hich, ho\vever, too 
often degenerates iuto a hunting after oddities. 
In hi::; IIydJ'iotapllÙl and, indeed, alnlost all hi
 
,rorks the entireness of his lnental action is very 
observaùle; he luetalnorphoses every thing, ùe 
it ,vhat it lnay, into the ::;ubject under conside- 
ration. But Sir Thonlas Bro\vn ,vith all his 
faults bad a genuine.. idiolll 
 and it is the exis- 
tence of an individual idioln in each, that 
luakes the principal ,vriters before the Resto- 
ration the great patterns or integers of En- 
glish style. In thern the precise intended 
Ineani ng of a ,,-ord can never be lllistaken; 
,,"hereas in the later "Titers, as especially ill 
Pope, the use of ,,"ords is for the 11108t part 
purely arbitrary, so that the context ,vill rarely 
sho\v the true specitìc sense, but only that SOllle- 
thing of the sort is designed. A perusal of the 
authorities cited by Johnson in his dictionary 
uuder any leading ,vord, "ill give you a lively 
sense of this declension in etyulological truth 
of expression in the ,,"riters after the Restora- 
tion, or perhaps, strictly, after the nlÎdtlle of 
the reign of Charles II. 
The general characteristic of the style of our 
literature ùo\vn to the period ,,'hich 1 have j list 
Inentioned, '\'as gravity, and in )Iilton. and 
sonle other "'Titers of his day there are
perccp- 
tih1c traces of the sternnes
 of r{\publicaui
Jtl. 
SOO)) after the l{e
toratioll a luatcrial chal1
'e 
( 
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took place, and tl1(' cause of royalislu ,,,,as 

raced, 501netÏ1nes disgraced, by every shade of 
lightness of Inanuer. A free and easy style 
"'as considered as a test of loyalty, or at all 
even ts, as a badge of the cavalier party; you 
luay detect it occasionally even in Barro"
, 
\\?ho is, ho\vever, in general reillarkahle for 
dignity and logical sequency of expression; 
ùut in L'Estrange, Collyer, anù the \yritcrs of 
that class, this easy lnanner ,'"as carried out to 
the utnlost extre111e of slang and ribaldry . Yet 
still the ,,,,orks, even of these last authors, have 
considerable 111erit in one point of vie,v; their 
language is level to the understandings of a]] 
Inen; it is an actual transcript of the colloqui- 
alisn1 of the day, anù is accordingly full of life 
and reality. Roger :North's life of his brother 
the l..iord Keeper, is the ll10st valuable speci- 
Blen of this class of our literature; it is dclight- 
fl
l, and 111uch heyond any other of the ,yritings 
of his contcluporaries. 
FroIll the conllllon opinion that the English 
style attained its greatest perfection in and 
about Queen Ann 
s reign I altogether dissent; 
not only ùecause it is in one species alone in 
,rhich it can bp pretended that the \vriters of 
that age excelled their predecessof:5, but also 
because the specÏ1nens thelnselves are 110t 
equal, upon sounù principles of judglnent, to 
1l1uch that had been produced before. The 
c]a
sical structure of Hooker-the ilupetuOug, 
thol1ght-aggloluerating', flood of 'ray lor-to 
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these there is no pretence of a parallel; and 
for luere ease and grace, is Co,vIey inferior to 
Addison, being as he i
 so much 11lorc thought- 
ful and full of fancy? Co\vley, ,vith the Olllis- 
sion of a quaintness here and there, is probabl)T 
the best 11lodel of sty Ie for 1110dern itnitation in 
genera1. Taylor
s periods have been frequently 
attempted by his adnlirers; you 11lay, perhaps, 
just catch the turn of a sÏ111ile or single iUlage, 
but to ,vrite in the reallnanner of J erelny Tay- 
lor ,volIld require as Inight). a luind as his. 
l\Iany parts of Algernon Sidney's treatises af- 
ford excellent exeluplars of a good Jllodern 
practical style; and Dryden in his !)rose 
"orks, is a still bettcr model, if you add a 
stricter and purer granImar. It is, indeed, 
\'Torthy of reulark that all our great poets have 
been good prose ,vriters, as Chaucer, Spenser, 
l\Iilton; and this probably arose fronl their 
just sense of Inetre. For a true poet ,,-ill 
neyer confound verse and prose; ,vhereas it is 
allnost characteristic of indifferent prose ,vri- 
tel'S that they should be constantly slipping 
into scraps of Inetre. Swift's style is, in its line, 
l)erfect; the lnanller is a cOlllplete expression 
of the lnatter, the ternlS appropriate, and the 
artifice concealed. It is ::;inIplicity in the true 
sense of the ,vord. 
After the Revolution, the spirit of the nation 
becalne lunch 1110re cOlll111ercial, than it had 
been before; a learned body, or clerisy, ag 
8uch, gradually disappeared, and literature in 
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general began to be aòdressed to the comn10n 
luiscellaneous public. That public had becon1c 
accustolned to, and required, a strong stinlu- 
ln
; and to 111eet the requisitions of the public 
taste, a style ,vas produced ,vhich by conl- 
bining triteness of thought ,vith singularity 
and excess of 111anner of expression, ,vas cal- 
culated at once to soothe ignorance and to 
flatter vanity. The thought ,vas carefully 
kept dO"ìl to the inllnediate apprehension of 
the COlunlonest understanding, and the dress 
,vas as anxiously arranged for the purpose of 
111aking the thought appear sonlething very 
profound. The essence of this style consisted 
in a n10ck antithesis, that is, an opposition of 
lnere sounds, in a rage for personification, the 
abstract luade anill1ate, far-fetched luetaphors, 
strange phrases, luetrical scraps, in every thing, 
in short, but genuine prose. Style is, of course, 
nothing else but the art of conveying the Inean- 
ing appropriately and ,vith perspicuity, ,vhat- 
ever that meaning luay be, and one criterion of 
style is that it shall not be translateable ,vith- 
out injury to the nleaning. .Johnson's style 
has pleased luauy froul the very fault of being 
perpetual1y translateable; he creates an iUl- 
pression of cleverness by never saying any 
thing in a C01l11110n ,yay. The best specilnell 
of this luanneI' is in Junius, because his anti- 
thesis is less Inerely verbal than .Johnson't s . 
Gibbou"s lUanneI' is the ',"or8t of all; it ha" 
every fa1l1t of ,,'hich this peculiar style is capa- 
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ble. Tacitus is an exanlplc of it in l..atin; in 
con1Îng froln Cicero you feel thejlllsetto iUlnle- 
diately. 
In order to forin a good style, the priulary 
rule and condition is, not to attelnpt to express 
our8elve
 in language before "
e thoroughly 
kno\\p our o\vn ll1ea11ing ;-,vhen a nUl11 per- 
fectly understands hÏ1nself, appropriate diction 
,vill generaIJ y be at his COl111nanÒ either in ,vri- 
ting or speaking. In such cases the thoughts 
and the ,yords are associated. In the next place 
!u"eciseness in the use of terulS is required, and 
the test is \\ hether you can translate the phrase 
adequately into siIllpler terills, regård being 
had to the feeling of the ,yhole passage. Try 
this upon Shali.speare, or :\Iilton, and see if 
you can substitute other silllpler ,,'ords in any 
given passage \yithout a violation of the lnean- 
iug or tone. The source of bad ,vriting is the 
desire to be sOlllething lllore than a Ulan of 
sellse,-the straining to be thought a genius; 
and it i::, just the saBle in speech lual(ing. If 
luen ,,"QuId only say ,,
hat they have to say in 
plain ternls, ho\v lunch lllorc eloquent they 
\\'ould be! Another rule is to avoid ('onverting 
lllere abstractions into persons. I believe JOu 
"rill very rarely find in any great \vriter before 
the Revolution the possessive case of an inani- 
11late noun used in prose instead of the depen- 
dent case, as ' the watch's hand,' for' the hand 
of the "atch.' The possessiye or Saxon geni- 
tive \vas confined to persons, or at least to ani- 
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Inated subjects. i\nù I cauHot conclude thi
 
Lecture ,,?ithout insisting on the Ïlllportance of 
accuracy of style as being near akin to veracity 
and truthful habits of nlind; he \yho thinks 
loosely ,rill \\ rite loosely, and, perhaps, there 
is SOllIe llloral inconvenience in the COlnU1on 
forn18 of our grau1l11ar5 \vhich give children so 
Inanyobscure ternlS for Jnaterial distinctious. 
J-Aet HIe also exhort you to careful exanlination 
of \vhat you read, if it be ,vorth any perusal at 
all; such exalnination ",ill be a safeguard 
froln fanaticisll1, the .uniyersal origin of '" hich 
is in the conten1plation of phen0l11ena \vithout 
investigation into their causes. 



OTES ON SIR THOMAS BROnrX'S UELIGIO 
IEDICI. 
1802.* 


Strong feeling and an active intellect con- 
joined, lead aln10st necessarily, in the first 
stage of phiJosophising', to Spinosislll. Sir T. 
J3rO\\711 "ras a 8pinosist ,\ ithout kno\ying it. 
If I have not quite all the faith that the au- 
thor of the Religio 
ledici possessed, I ha\re 
all the inclination to it; it gives tue pleasure to 
believe. 
The postscript at the very end of the book is 
"yell ,\'orth reading. Sir K. Digby's observa- 
tions, ho"rever, are tho
e of a pedant in his 


i'c Communicated by !\Ir. \V ordsworth. Ed. 


'OL. I. 


R 
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o,vn syslenl anù opinion. He ought to have 
considered the R. 1\1. in a dramatic, and not 
in a ll1etaphysical, vie\v, as a s\veet exhibition 
of character and passion, and not as an expres- 
sion, or investigation, of positive truth. The 
R. 1\1. is a fine portrait of a llandsollle man in 
his best clothes; it is llluch of ,vhat he \\'as at 
all tilnes, a good deal of ,,,hat he ,vas only in 
his best Inoments. I have never read a book 
in "hicIt I felt greater 
inlilarity to IllY o,vn 
lllake of lllÎnd-active in inquiry, and yet \\'Íth 
an appetite to believe-in short an affectionate 
visionary! nut then I should ten a different 
tale of In) O'Vll heart; for I ,,,"ould not only en- 
t1eavour to tell the truth, C,vhich I doubt not 
Sir T. B. has done), but like,,'ise to tell the 
whole truth, ,vhich Inost assuredly he has not 
done. IIo,vever, it is a 1110st delicious book. 
His onTIl character ,,,as a fine luixture of 
hUlTIOurist, genius, and pedant. A library ,vas 
a living world to hiIn, and every book a luan, 
absolute flesh and blood! and the gravity 
,vith which he records contradictory opinions 
is exquisite. 
Part I. sect. 9. Now contrarily, I bless myself, and am 
thankful that I lived not in the days of miracles, that I never 
saw Christ nor his disciples, &c. 


So say I. 


S.15. I could never content my contemplation with thosp 
general pieces of wonder, the flux and reflux of the sea, the 
increase of NiJe, the conversion of the needle to the north; 
and have studied to match and parallel those in the more ob- 
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vious and neglected pieces of nature: which without further 
travel I can do in the cosmography of n1yself; we carry with 
us the wonders we seek without us. There is all Africa and 
her prodigies in us; we are that hold and adventurous piece 
of nature, which he that studies \Vi
ely learns in ;l compen- 
dium what others labour at in a divided piece and endless 
volume. 


This is the true characteristic of genius; 
our destiny and instinct is to unriddle the 
,vorld, and he is the 111an of genius "rho feels 
this instinct fresh anù strong in his nature; 
'vho perceiving the riddle and the lllystery of 
all t
lings even the conllllonest, needs 110 
strange and out-of-thc-,vay tales or inlages to 
stitnuJate hitn into ,,"onder anò a deep interest. 
S. Iô, 17. All this is very fine philosophy, 
and the best and most ingenious defence of 
revelation. 
Ioreover, I do hold and believe 
that a toad is a cOluely anÌlual; but lleyertlJe- 
less a toad is called ugly by alu10st aU Ulell, 
and it is the business of a philosopher to ex- 
plain the reason of this. 
S. 19. This is exceedingly striking. IIad 
Sir T. B. lived no\v-a-ùays, he would probabl) 
have been a very ingenious and hold infidel iu 
his real opinions, though the kindness of hi
 
nature ,vould have kept hinl aloof frolll vulgar 
prating obtrusive infidelity. 
S. 35. An excellent burlesque on parts of 
the Schoollnen, though I believe an uninten- 
tional one. . 
S. 3f}. Truly 
ublilnc-and in Sir T. B.'s 
ver)" best Inanner. 
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. :1n. This i
 a 11108t adlniraùle passage. 
1. es,-the history of a man for the nine months 
preceding his birth, "Tould, probably, be far 
Jnore interesting, and contain events of greater 
llIOll1ent than all the three score and ten years 
that folIo". it. 


s. 48. This is luade good by experience, which can fro 111 
the ashes of a plant revive the plant, and from its ('ind('r
 re- 
call it into its stalks and leaves again. 


Stuff. This "'as, I believe, SOlne lying boast 
of Paracelsus, ,,,hich the good Sir T. ß. has 
s\vallo".ed fOI" a fact. 


Part II. s. 2. 1 gi\'e no alms to satisfy the hungf'r of IllY 
brother, but to fulfil and accomplish th
 will and command of 
1UY God. 


'Ve ought not to relieve a poor man l11ere]y 
because our o,,,n feelings impel us, but because 
these fee]ing
 are just and proper feelings. 
l\Iy feelings might ilnpel Ine to revenge ,yith 
the sanle force \vith ,vhich they llrg(' ßle to 
charit)r. J nlust therefore have SODle rule by 
,,,.hich I Inay juòge Iny feelings,-and this rule 
is God's ,yilt 


s. 5, 6. I never yet cast a true affection on a WOluan ; 
but I have loved my friend as I do virtue, IllY soul, my God. 


'Ve cannot love a friend as a woman; but 
we Inay love a WOlnan as a friend. Friendship 
satisfies the highest parts of our nature; but a 
",'ife, \vho is capable of friendship, satisfies aU. 
The great business of real unostentatious virtue 
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is-not to eraùicate allY genuine instinct or 
appetite of hUluan nature; but-to establish 
a concord and unity bet\\-ixt all parts of our 
nature, to give a feeling and a passion to our 
purer intellect, and to intellectualize our feel- 
ings aud passions. This a happy Inarriage, 
blest ,,'ith children, effectuates in the highest 
degree, of ,vhich our nature is capable, and is 
therefore chosen by St. Paul as the syulbol of 
the union of the church \\'ith Christ; that is, of 
the souls of all good Inen with God. "I scarcely 
distinguish," said once a good old Ulan, " the 
,,'ife of Iny old age fi'OIlI the ,,,ife of nlY youth; 
for ",hen ,,-e "rere both young, and she \vas 
beautiful, for once that I caressed her \vith a 
Ineaner passion, I caressed hera thousand tinles 
,vith love--and these caresses still ren1ain to 
us." Be:5ides, there i
 another rea:SOll ,,,hy 
friendship is of 8011le,vhat less value than love, 
,,'hich includes friendship, it is this-\ve Inay 
love Inany persons, all very dearly; but ,ve 
cannot love n1any persons all. equally dearly. 
There \vill be differences, there \vill be grada- 
tions. But our nature iUlperiously asks a 
sUBunit, a resting-place; it is ,vith the affec- 
tions in love as \vÎth the reabOl1 in religion, 'YC 
cannot diftilse and equalize; ,ve lUU8t have a 
8upreIne, a one, the highest. "That is 1110re 
common than to say of a UlhIl in love, , he ido- 
lizes her, 
 , he Inakes a god of her l' Now, in 
order that a person should continue to love 
41nuthcr bcttcr than an others, it seelns ne('ps- 
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sary, that this feeling should be reciprocal. 
For if it be not so, syn1pathy is broken off in 
the very highest point. A. C,ve will say by 
way of illustration) loves B. above all others, in 
the best and fullest sense of the ,vord, love, but 
B. loves C. aLove all others. Either, there- 
fore, A. does not sYlnpathize ,vith B. in this 
11l0St hnportant feeling; anù then his love 
D1uSt necessarily be incomplete, and accoJnpa- 
Died ,vith a craving after son1ething that is not, 
and yet Inight be; or he does syn1pathize with 
B. in loving C. above all others-and then, of 
course, he loves C. better than B. N o'v it is 
selfishness, at least it seelllS so to llle, to desire 
that your friend should love you better than all 
others-but not to ,,,ish that a ,,'ife should. 


S, 6, Another misery there is in affection, that whom we 
truly love like ourselves, we forget their looks, nor can our 
memory rctain the idea of thcir faces; and it is no wonder: 
for they are ourselves, and our affection makes thcir looks our 
own, 


A thought I have often had, and once ex- 
pressed it in alnlost the saIne language. rl'he 
filct is certain, but tbe explanation here given 
is very unsatisfactory. I
or ,vhy do "1C never 
have an in1age of our 0\\111 faces--an in1age of 
fancy, I mean 1 


s. 7. I can hold there is no such thing as injury; that if 
there be, there is no such injury as revenge, and no such re- 
venge as the contempt of an injury; that to hate another, is 
to malign himself, and that the truest way to love another is 
to despi
e oursel \'e
. 
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I thank God that I can, ,,-ith a full and 
unfeignillg heart, uttcr ",\.n1cn to this pas
age. 
S. 10. In brief, there can be nothing truly alone, and by 
itself, which is not truly one; aud such is only God. 


Reciprocity is that ,vhich alone gives sta- 
bility to love. It is not lucre selfishness that 
irupels all kind natures to desire that there 

houltl be SOlne one hUl11all being, to \Vh0111 they 
are Inost dear. I t is because they ,vish sOlne 
one being to exist, ,vho shaH be the resting 
place and 
un1n1it of their love; and this in 
hlunan nature is not pussible, unless the t\VO 
aflèctions coincide. The reason is, that the ob- 
ject of the highest love ,viII not other\vise be 
the Si.uue in both parties. 


s. II. I thank God for Iny happy dreams, &c. 


J aln quite different frOlll Sir "r. B. in this; 
for all, or almost all, the painful and fearful 
thoughts that I know, are in IllY dreaU18 ;-80 
H1uch so, that when I aln wounded by a friend, 
or receive an unpleasant letter, it thro\\Ts Hie 
into a state ver)"r nearly resclnbling that of a 
dream. 


s. 13. Statists that labour to contrive a commonwealth 
without any poverty, take away the object of our charit.y, not 
only not understanding the comnlonwealth of a Christian but 
forgetting the prophecies of Christ. 


0, for shame! for shame! Is there no fit 
object of charity but abject poverty 1 And ,vhat 
sort of a. eharity mn
t tha1 b(.. \"hich ,yishes 
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Inisery in order that it lllay have the credit of 
relieving a small part of it,-pulling ùown th
 
comfortable cottages of independent industry 
to build aluls-houses out of the ruins! 
This book paints certain parts of Iny Inoral 
and intellectual being, (the best parts, no 
doubt,) bettcr than allY other book I have ever 
Inet ,vith ;-and the style is throughout ùe- 
liciou8. 


.. 



UTES ON .J U
IUS. 1807. 


Stat nominis umbra. 


As he never dropped the mask, so he too often 
used the poisoned dagger of an assassin. 
Dedication to the English nation. 


The ,,-hole of this dedication reads like a 
string of aphori8111s arranged in chapters, and 
cla8sitied by a resenlblance of subject, or a 
cellto of points. 


lb. If an honest, and I may truly affif111 a laborious, zeal 
for the public service has given me any weight in your esteem, 
let lne exhort and conjure you ne\'cr to suffer an inva:5ion of 
your political constitution, however n1Ïnute the instance may 
appear, to pass by, without a determined persevering resist- 
ance. 


A longer 
entence and proportiouately in- 
elegant. 


lb. If you reflect that in the changes of admini
tration 
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which have marked and disgraced the present reign, although 
your warmest patriots have, in their turn, been invested with 
the lawful and unlawful authority of the crown, and though 
other reliefs or improvements have been held forth to the 
people, yet that no one man in office has ever promoted or en- 
couraged a bill for shortening the duration of parliaments, but 
that (whoever was miuister) the op}Josition to this measure, 
ever since the iept(>nnial act passed, has been constant and 
unifonn on the part of government. 


Long, and as usual, inelegant. Junius call- 
not lnanage a long sentence; it has all the ins 
aud ouis of a snappish figure-dance. 


Preface. 


...4.11 excellent preface, and the sentences not 
80 snipt as in the dedication. The paragraph 
Ileal' the conclusion beginning ,,,ith "SOllIe 
opiniollluay no,v be expected," &c. and ending 
,vith " relatioll bet\veen guilt and punislnnent, ., 
ùeserves to be quoted as a Inaster-piece of rhe- 
torical ratiocination in a series of questions 
that pern1it no ans,ver; or (as J unius says) 
carry their o,vn ans,yer along ,,-ith then1. rrhe 
great art of J unins is never to say too nluch, 
and to avoid ,vith equal anxiety a COlnUlOll- 
plat:e Inanl1er, and luatter that is not COHllllOll- 
place. If ever he deviates into any originality 
of thought, he takes care that it shall be ðl1ch 
a
 excites surprise for its acuteness, rather 
than adu1iration for its protundity. He takes 
care '? say rat her, that nature took care for 
him. I t is impossible to detract from the me- 
rit of these Letters: they are suited to their 
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}HlrpOSe, and perfect in their kind. 1"hey inl- 
pel to action, not thought. Had they been 
IH"ofound or subtle ill thought, or nIajcstic and 
s\\"ce!)ing in cOlnposition, they ,vould have' 
ùeen adapted for the closet of a Sidney, or for 
a IIouse of Lord8 such as it 'V3S in the tilllC of 
Lord Bacon; but they are plaiu and sen8ible 
"yhcnever the author is in the right, and ,vhe- 
ther right or \yrong, al,vays 
hrcwd anù cpi- 
gran11natic, and fitted for the coffee-house, the 
exchange, the lobby of the IIousc of COllllllOllS, 
and to be read aloud at a public 111ccting. "Then 
connected, dropping the foriTIs of connection, 
dC8ultorJ" "itbout abruptne
s or appcarance of 
disconnection, cpigraInlnatic and antithetical 
to excess, scntentious and personal, regardless 
of right or \vrong, yet ,vell-
killed to act the 
part of an hone::;t ,yarul-bearted n1an, anù evcn 
"Then l1c is in the right, saying the truth but 
neve}- proving it, I11uch less attenlpting to bot- 
tOIl1 it,-this is the character of Junius ;-and 
on this character, and in the Inould of these 
,vritings lllUSt every Illan cast 11Ï111self, ,,,ho 
,voulcl \visII in factious times to be the ilnpor- 
tant and long ren1en1ùered agent of a faction. 
I believe that I could do all that J ul1ius has 
done, and surpass hinl 1,y doing Inany things 
\vhich he has not done: for exaulple,-by an 
occasional induction of startling facts, in the 
luanneI' of TonI Paine, and lively illustrations 
and witty applications of good stories and ap- 
propriate anecdotes in the lIlanner of IIorne 
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'l'ookc. I believe I could do it if it were in illY 
nature to aÏ1n at this sort of excellence, or to be 
enamoured of the fan1e, and immediate influ- 
ence, ,vhich ,,'ouJd be its consequence ann re- 
"Tard. But it is not in my nature. I 110t only 
love truth, but I have a passion for the legiti- 
mate investigation of truth. The love of truth 
conjoined ,vith a keen delight in a strict and 
skilful yet ilnpassioned argumentation, is my 
Inaster-passion, and to it are subordinated even 
the love of liberty and all my public feelings- 
and to it ,vhatever 1 labour under of vanity, 
ambition, and all my inward impulses. 
Letter I. Froln this Letter all the faults' 
and excellencies of Junius Inay be exen1plified. 
'"fhe 1110ral and political aphorislns are just and 
sensible, the irony ill ,yhich his personal satire 
is conveyed is fine, yet al,vays intelligible; but 
it approaches too nearly to the nature of a 
sneer; the sentences are cautiously constructed 
,vithout the forms of connection; the he and it 
every,vhere substituted for the lD/lO and u;/tiC/l; 
the sentences are short, laboriously balanced, 
and the antitheses stand the test of analysis 
llluch better than Johnson's. These are all 
excellencies in their kind ;-,,'here is the defect? 
In this ;-there is too 111uch of each, and there is 
a defect of nlany things, the presence of ,,'hich 
,yould have been not onl) valuable for their 
o\vn 8akes, but for the reJief and variety which 
they ,,'ould have given. It is observable too 
that every Letter adds to the falllt
 of the8e 
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Lctter
, \'" hile it \reaken
 the etlect of their 
beauties. 
L. III. A capital letter, addressed to a 
private person, and intended as a sharp reproof 
for intrusion. Its short seutence::;, its ,vitty 
peryersions and deù uctions, its q uestiou:5 and 
olnissions of connectives, all in their proper 
places, are dran1atically good. 


L. V. For my own part, I willingly leave it to the public 
to determine whether your vindication of your friend has been 
as able and judicious as it was certainly well intended; and 
you, I think, may be satisfied with the warnl acknowledgmeuts 
he already owes you for nlaking him the principal figure in a 
piece in which, but for your alnicable as.sistance, he 11light have 
passed without particular notice or distinction. 


A long scntence and, as usual, inelegant and 
Clll11brous. 1"hi
 Letter is a faultless COU1- 
position ,,-ith cxce11tioll of the one long Sell- 
tencc. 


L. V II. These are the gloonIY cornpaniolls of a disturbed 
lmagillatioll; the nlelancholy maùness of poetl y, without the 
In.piralioll. 


The rhYlne is a fault. 'I
allcy' had been 
bettcr; though but for the rhYlllc, ÏIllagillatiou 
is the fitter \vOI"d. 


lb. Such a question might perhaps discompose the gra\,ity 
of his Inuscles, but I be]ieve it would little affect the tram-!uil- 
lity of his conscience. 


A false antithesis, a lnere ,'erbal balance; 
there are far, far too many of these. Ho\\'ever, 
with tbese few cxception
, this J etter i
 a 
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h1nn1eless cOIn position. Junius luay ùe safel) 
studied as a tnodel for letter
 ,,'here he truly 
,vrites letter
. 1"hose to the Duke of Grafton 
and others, are slllall palnphlets in the forn1 of 
letters. 


L. VIII. To do justice to your Grace's humanity, you felt 
for l\Iac Quick as you ought to do; and, if you had been con- 
tented to assist him indirectly, without a notorious denial of 
justice, or openly insulting the sense of the nation, yon might 
have satisfied every duty of political friendship, without com- 
mitting the honour of your sovereign, or hazarding the reputa- 
tion of his governlnent. 


An inelegant cluster of 1rilllouls. J uniu
 
asks questions incolnparahly ,veIl ;-but nr 
quid ul-1nis. . 
L. IX. Perhaps the fair \vay of considering 
these Letters ,yould be as a kind of satirical 
poenls; the short, and for ever halanced, sen- 
tences constitute a true ll1etre; and the con- 
nection is that of satiric poetry, a ,vitt)'. logic, 
an association of thoughts hy aillusing selll- 
hlances of cause and effect, the sophistry of 
,,,hich the reader has an interest in not stop- 
ping to detect, for it flatters his love of 11lischief, 
and Blakes the sport. 
L. XII. One of Junius"s arts, and ,vhich 
gives Ine a high notion of his genius, as a poet 
and satirist, is this :-he takes for granted the 
existence of a character that never did and 
never can exist, and then enlploy
 his \yit, anù 
surprises and anluses his readers ,vith analy- 
zing- its inCOBlpatibilities. 
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L. XI'T. Continual sneer, continual iron), 
all excellent, if it \vere not for the' all;'-but 
a countenance, with a Inalignant snlile in sta- 
tuary fixure on it, becon1es at length an object 
of aversion, 110\\reVer beauti ful the face, and 
ho\vever beautiful the snlile. 'Ve are relieved, 
in SOlne measure, frolll this by frequent just 
and well expressed moral apllorislns; but then 
the preceding anù follo,ving irony gives then1 
the apIJearance of proceeding frolll the head, 
not ffOUl the heart. This objection ,vOllld. he 
less felt, \vhen the Letters ""ere first pulJlishcd 
at considerable intcrvals; but Junius ,vrotC' 
for posterity. 
J..A. XXIII. Sneer and irony continued 
\vith such gross violation of gooù 
ensc, as to 
be perfectly nonsensc. The lllau ,,'ho can ad- 
dress another on his 1110st detestable vices ill a 
strain of cold continual irony', is hilllself a 
,vretch. 


L. XXXV. To honour then1 with a determined predilection 
and confidence in exclusion of your English subjects, who 
placed your fatuity, and, in spite of treachery and rcLel1ion, 
have supported it upon the throne, is a mistake too gross e\en 
for the unsuspecting generosity of youth. 


The words' upon the throne,' stand unfor- 
tunately for the harnlonious effect of the ba- 
lance of ' placed' and' supported.' 
This address to the king is aln10st faultless in 
cOlllpositiou, and has been evidently tornlented 
'fith the file. But it has fe\ver beauties than 
any other long letter of Junius; anù it is ut- 
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terly unùralnatic. There is nothing in the 
style, the transitions, or the sentiments, ,,,hich 
represents the passions of a man emboldening 
]linlself to address his sovereign personally'. 
Like a Presbyterian's prayer, you may sub- 
stitute almost every "rhere the third for the 
second person ,vithont injury. The ne',"S- 
paper, his closet, and his o,vn person ,,,,ere 
alone present to the author's intention and 
iInagination. This n1akes the con1position 
vapid. It possesses an Isocratic correctness, 
,\Then it should have had the force and dranla 
of an oration of Delnosthenes. From this, 
ho\vever, the paragraph beginning with the 
"yords ' As to the Scotch,' and also the last t,vo 
paragraphs ll1USt be honourably excepted. 
They are, perhaps, the finest passages in the 
,vhole collection. 


NOTES ON BARCLAY'S ARGENIS. 1803.* 


HEA YEN forbid that this "rork should not exist 
in its present form and language ! Yet I can- 
not avoid the ,vish that it had, during the 
reign of Jalnes I., been moulded into an heroic 
poeln in English octave stanza, or epic blank 
verse ;-\vhich, ho,y"ever, at that tin1e had not 
been invented, and ,vhich, alas! still reu1ains 


.. Communicated by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge. Ed. 
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the sole property of the inventor, a
 if the 
l\fuses had given hinl an ullevadible patent 
for it. Of dralnatic blank verse "re have 11lany 
and various specin1cns ;-for exaluple, Shaks- 
peare's as cOlupared \\'ith 1\fassinger's, both 
excellent in their kind :-of lyric, anll of ,vhat 
Inay be called Orphic, or philo
ophic, blank 
verse, perfect lliodels 111ay be fOUlld in \V ord
- 
,vorth: of colloquial blank verse there are ex- 
cellent, though not perfect, exaulples in Co\\r- 
per ;-but of epic blank verse, since l\'Jilton, 
there is not on
. 
It absolutely ùistresscs Ine ,vhen I reflect 
t hat this ""ork, adll1Ïred as it has ùeen by 
great men of all ages, and lately, I hear, by the 
poet Co,yper, should be only not unkno,vn to 
general readers. It has been translated into 
English t,,
o or three tilnes-ho\\, I kno\v not, 
\vretchedly, J doubt not. It affords lnatter for 
thought that the last translation (or rather, in 
all probability, Iniserable and faithless abridg- 
Inent of SOllle fortner one) ,,,as giyen under 
another naUle. "That a 1110urnful proof of the 
incelebrity of this great and anlazing "'ork 
aU10ng both the public and the people! For 
as "T ords,,
orth, the greater of the t\\TO great 
Inen of this age,-(at least, except Davy and 
hin1,1 have kno"ïl, read of, heard of, no others.) 
-for as ,V ords,yorth did me the honour of 
once observing to l11e, the people and the 
puhlic are t,yO distinct classes, and, as things 
g'o, the forlner i
 likely to retain a hetter taste, 
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the less it is acted 011 by the latter. Yet 1"ele- 
l11achus. .is in every n1outh, in every 
('hool- 
boy's and 8chool-girrs hand! It is a\"ful to sa
r 
of a ,york, like the Argenis, the sty Ie and 
Latinity of \,'hich, judged (not according to 
classical pedantry, ,,,hich pronounces every 
8entence right ,,,hich can be found in allY hook 
prior to Boetius, ho\vever vicious the age, or 
affected the author, and every sentence "'fong, 
ho\vever natural and beautiful, ,vhich ha
 
been of the author
s o\vn cOlnbillation,-Lut) 
according to the universal logic of thought as 
llloùified by f
eling, is equal to that of rracitus 
in energy and genuine conciseness, anù is as 
perspicuou8 as that of Livy, 'v hilst it is free 
frolll the affectations, obscurities, and lust to 
surprise of the foruler, and seeU1S a 80rt of an- 
tithesis to the slo\vness and prolixity of the 
latter ;-(this reInark does not, ho,vever, inl- 
peach even the classicality of the language, 
\'" hich, ,yhen the freedolll and originality, the 
easy Inotion anù perfect cOlllllland of the 
thoughts, are considered, is truly ,vonderful) :- 
of such a ,,'ork it is a,vful to say, that it \vould 
have been ,vel] if it had been ,vritten in En- 
glish or Italian verse! Yet the event seenlS to 
justify the notion. Alas! it is no,v too late. 
'Vhat ll10del'n ,,,ork, even of the size of the 
Paraùise Lost-much less of the Faery Queene 
-\\'oldd be read in the present day, or even 
bought or be likely to be bought, unless it 
,,,ere an instructive ,vork, a'\ the phrase is, like 
YOL.I. S 
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Roscoe"s quartos of Leo X., or entertaining 
like Bos,yell's three of Dr. Johnson's conver- 
sations. It 111ay be fairly objected-,,,
hat ,''"ork 
of surpassing luerit has given the proof?-Cer- 
tainly, none. Yet still there are olninou
 facts, 
sufficient, I fear, to afford a certain prophecy 
,of its reception, if such ,vere produced. 


.. 


NOTE IX CASAUBO
'S PERSIUS. 1807. 


"THERE are bix hundred and sixteen pages in 
this volume, of ,,,hich twenty-two are text; 
-anù five llundreù and ninety-four cOluluentary 
nnd introductory Blatter. Yet ",hen I recol- 
lect, that I have the ,vhole ,yorks of Cicero, 
Livy, and Quinctilian, ,vitll luaD)"' otbers,-the 
,vhole \vorks of each in a single volull1e, either 
thick quarto ,vitli thin paper anù sInal] )Tet 
distinct print, or thick octavo or duodecimo of 
the saDIe character, and that they cost n1e in 
the proportion of a shilling to a guinea for thp 
same quantity of ,vorse Blatter in ll10deru 
books, or editions,-I a poor Inan, yet onp 
h ß ßÀ ' , · 
,
,., 
w om t twv KT}l($EW
 EK 1T(llon{>lOV OHVOÇ fKpaTllC1E 
1ró(Joc, feel the livelie3t gratitude for the age, 
\vhich produced such editions, and for the edu- 
cation, wbich by enabling Ine to understaud 
and taste the Greek and Latin ,vriters, has 
thus put it in my power to collect on my o,vn 
shelves, for 111Y actual use, aln10st all the best 
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books in spite of IUY slllaU incolne. Son1e- 
"hat too I anl indebted to the ostentation of 
expense all10ng the rich, \rhich has occasioned 
these cheap editions to hecolue so dispropor- 
tionately cheap. 


NOTES 0:\ CHAP
IAN'S IIO:\IER. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTFR SENT WITH TilE VOLUl\fE.* 1807. 


CHAP:\IA
 I have sent in order that you luight 
read the Odyssey; the Iliad is fine, but less 
equal in the translation, as ,veIl as less inte- 
resting in itself. "
hat is stupidly said of 
Shakspeare, is really true and appropriate of 
Chapillan; 111ighty faults counterpoised lJY 
mighty beauties. Excepting his quaint epi- 
thets ,vhich he affects to render literally frolll 
the Greek, a language above all others blest in 
the happy nlarriage of s,veet ,vords, and ,vhich 
in our language are mere printer's compound 
epithets-such as quaffed divine joy-in-tlle- 
llearl-qj:'JJlan-Ù!fusiJig ,vine, (the undermarked 
is to be one ,yord, because one s\veet luellifluous 
word expresses it i.n HOHler) ;-excepting this, 
it has no look, no air, of a translation. It is 
as truly an original poenl as the Faery 
Queene ;-it ,,"ill give you small idea of Honler, 
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though a far truer one than Pope"s epigramb, 
or Co\"per's cumberS0l11e 11108t anti-Honleric 
1\Iiltonisul. For Chaplnan "Trites and feels as a 
poet,-as HOlner lnight have ,yritten had he 
lived in England in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. In short, it IS an exquisite poenl, in spite 
of its frequent and perverse quaintnesses and 
har
hnesses, ,vhich are, ho,vever, aUlply repaid 
by almost unexampled s\veetness and beauty 
of language, all oyer spirit and feeling. In 
the 11laill it is an English heroic poeul, the tale 
of ,yhich is borro,ved frolll the Greek. The 
dedication to the Iliaò is a noble copy of verses, 
e
pecjalJy those 8ublinle lines beginning,- 


O! 'tis wondrous luuch 
(Though nothing prisde) that the right vertnous touch 
Of a well written soule, to vertue moves. 
Nor haue we soules to purpose, if their loves 
Of fitting objects be not so inflam'd. 
How much then, were this kingdomets maine soule maim'd, 
To want this great inflamer of all powers 
That move in humane soules! All realmes but yours, 
Are honor'd with him; and hold blest that state 
That have his workes to reade and contemplate. 
In which, humanitie to her height is raisde; 
'Vhich all the world (yet, none enough) hath praisde. 
Seas, earth, and heaven, hp did in verse com prize ; 
Out sung the l\-1 uses, and did equalise 
Their king Apollo; being so farre trom cause 
Of princes light. thoughts, that their gravest lawes 
May finde stuffe to be fashiond by his lines. 
Through all the pompe of kingdomes still he shines 
And graceth all his gracers. Then let lie 
Your lutes, c\nd viols, and morf' loftily 
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l\lake the heroiques of your Homer sung, 
To drums and trumpets set his Angels tongue: 
And with the princely sports of haukes you use, 
Behold the kingly flight of his high 1\1 use: 
And see how like the Phænix she renues 
Her age, and starrie feathers in your SUllue ; 
Thousands of yeares attending; everie one 
Blowing the holy fire, and throwing in 
Their seasons, kingdomes, nations that have bin 

ub\'erted in thenl; lawes, religions, all 
Offerd to change, and greedie funerall ; 
Yet still your Homer lasting, living, raigning.- 


and like\vise the 1st, the 1] th, and last but one, 
of the prefatory sonnets to the Odyssey. Could 
I have foreseen any other speedy opportunity, 
I should have begged your acceptance of the 
vohune in a sonIe\yhat halldsolner coat; but 
as it is, it ,,'ill better represent the sender,-to 
quote from myself- 


A man disherited, in form and face, 
By nature and mishap, of outward grace. 


Chaplnan in his nIoral heroic verse, as in this 
dedication and the prefatory sonnets to his 
Odyssey, stands above Ben Jonson; there is 
lllore dignity, 1110re lustre, and equal strength; 
but not Inid,vay quite het,,"een hinl and the 
sonnets of 
IiltOll. I do not kno\v ,vhether I 
give hillI the higher praise, in that he ren1inds 
Jue of Ben Jonson ,vith a sense of his superior 
excellence, or that he brings 
Iilton to 111elllory 
llot,,'ithstanding his inferiority. . His moral 
puenlb arc Hut (Iuite out of Look::; like J 011:5011 
s,. 


Dedication to 
Prince Henr}'... 



EpJstle Dedi.' 
catorie to the 
OdJs>:t
Y . 


j':pistle Dedi- 
catorie to tbe 
BatrachoIDJo- 
machia. 
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nor yet do the sentiments so \rholly gro,v up 
ont of 11is own natural habit and grandeur of 
thought, as in l\Iilton. The sentilnents have 
been attracted to hilll by' a natural affinity of 
his intellect, and so c0111bined ;-hut Jonson 
]U1
 taken then1 by individual and ðucceðsive 
acts of choice. 
All thig and the preceding is ,veIl felt and 
vigorously', though harshly, expressed, respect- 
ing sublÏ1ne poetr
 in gCllere; but in reading 
HOlner I look about me, and ask how does all 
this apply here. For surely never ,yas there 
plainer ,,,riting; there are a thousand charins 
of sun and moonbealu, ripple, and ,vave, and 
stormy billo,,,", but an on the surface. Had 
Chaplnan read Proclus and Porphyry?-aud 
did he really believe then1,-or even that they 
believed thelnselves? They felt the inlmense 
}Jo,-rer of a Bible, a Shaster, a Koran. There 
"Tas none in Greece or Rotue, aud they tried 
therefore hy subtle allegorical aCCOlnll1odatiollS 
to conjure the poenl of HOlner into the ßíßÀ(OII 
Uf07rarlt
oTov of Greek faith. 
Chapulan's identification of his fate \\Tith Ho- 
D1er"s, and his complete forgetfulness of the 
distinction bet\\-een Christianity aud idolatry, 
under the general feeling of son1e religion, is 
very interesting. It is aU1using to observe, ho\v 
fan1iliar Chaplnan's fancy has beco1l1e with 
Homer, his life and its circU1l1stances, though 
the very existence of any such individual, at 
least ,vith regard to the Iliad and the H YUlllS, 
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is lllore than probleluatic. N. B. The rude 
engraving in the page ,vas designed by no 
vulgar hand. It is full of spirit and passion. 
I am so dull, that neither in the original nor End of the 
in any translation could I ever find any ,vit or Hatrac
omy- 
omach18. 
\yise purpose in this poelu. The ,vhole lnunour 

eelns to lie in the nalnes. The frogs and 
mice are not frogs or nlice, but Inen, and yet 
they do nothing that conveys any satire. In 
the Greek there is luuch beauty of language
 
but the joke is very flat. This is al,vays the 
case in rude ages ;-their serious vein is inimi- 
table,-their comic lo,v and lo,v indeed. The 
psychological cause is easily stated, and copi- 
ously exenlplifiable. 
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A
10r\G the grounds for reCOll1nleuding the pe- 
rusal of our elder ,vriters-Hooker-Taylor- 
Baxter-in short all110st any of the folios C0111- 
posed from Ed,vard VI. to Charles II. I note 
I. The overcollling the habit of deriving 
your ,vLole pleasure passively from the book 
itself, 'v hich can only be effected ù:r excite- 
Inent of curiosity or of some passion. Force 
yourself to reflect on ,vhat you read paragraph 
by paragraph, and in a short time you will 
derive your pleasure, an ample portion of it, at 
least, froln the activity of )-our o,yn Dlind. All 
eh;e is picture sunshine. 
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'2. 1"he conquest of party and sectarian pre- 
judices, ,vhen you have on the salnc table 
before you the ,,,orks of a Hanl11lond and a Ba
- 
tel', and reflect ho,v lnany and ho\v lllonlelltolls 
their points of agreelnent, ho,v fe\\T and ahnost 
childish the differences, ,,,hich estranged and 
irritated these good Inen. Let us but iU1agine 
,rhat their blessed spirits no,v feel at the retro- 
spect of their earthly frailties, and can ,ve 
do other than strive to feel as they no". feel, 
not a5 the)- once felt 1 So ,,,ill it be ,,,,ith the 
disputes bet\Y'een good 111el1 of the present 
day; and if you have no other reason to doubt 
your opponent's gooùness than the point in dis- 
pute, think of Baxter and Jlalnlnond, of .1\Iil- 
ton and Taylor, and let it be no reason at all. 
3. It ,rill secure you frolll the naITO\V ido- 
]atry of the present tilHes and fashions, and 
("reate the noblest kind of ilnaginative po,yer 
in yonr 
oul, that of living in past age
;- 
\vholly devoid of ,,'hich po,vcr, a Ulan can nei- 
ther anticipate the future, nor ever live a truly 
IUl1nan life, a life of reason in the present. 
4. In this particular \vork "
e nlay derive a 
I110St instructive lesson, that in certain points, 
as of religion in relation to la\v, the 1uedio tutis- 
Si1JlllS ibis, is iuapplicahle. There is no 1uediuJJt 
possible; and an the attclnpts ag tllose of 
Ba
ter, though no 11lore ,vere required than 
, I believe in God through Christ,' prove only 
the Illilduess of the proposer's telnper, but as a 
rule ,,
ould be either equal to nothing, at least 
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c
clude only the t\VO or three in a century 
that Inake it a Inatter of religion to declare 
then1selves atheists, or el
e be just as fruitful a 
rule for a persecutor as the DI0st cOlnplete set 
of articles that could be framed by a Spanish 
Inquisition. For to ' believe' 111ust ll1ean to 
believe aright-and ' God' 111ust Il1ean the true 
God-and' Christ' the Christ in the sense and 
,vith the attributes understood by Christians 
\vho are truly Christians. An established 
church ,,"ith a liturgy is the sufficient solution 
of the problenl de jure 'Jllagistratlls. Articles of 
faith are in this point of view superfluous; for 
is it not too absurd for a man to hesitate at 
subscribing his nanle to doctrines ,vhich yet in 
the lllore a\vful duty of prayer and profession 
he dares affirn1 ùefore his 
Iaker! They are 
therefore, in this sense, l11ere]y superfluous;- 
not ,vorth re-enactiug, had they ever been 
done a\vay "l'ith ;-not ,,,"ol'1h ren10ving no\v that 
they exist. 

). The characteristic contra-distinction be- 
t\fCen the speculative reasoners of the age ùe- 
fore the Revolution, and those since, is this: -the 
fornler cultivated ll1etaphysics ,vithout, or neg- 
lecting elnpirical, psychology :-the latter cul- 
tivate a luechanical psychology to the neglect' 
and contelnpt of In eta physics. Both, therefore, 
arc ahnost eq ui -distan t frolD true philosophy. 
lIence the belief in ghosts, ,vitche
, 8ensible 
replies to prayer, &('. in Baxter and in a hun- 
dred others. See al
u Luther 
ð 1 T able 1'((11.:. 
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ü. The earlier part of this volulue is interest- 
ing as materials for medical history. 
fhe 
state of nledical 8cience in the reign of Charles 
I. \vas allnost incredibly lo\v. 


FRAGl\IENT OF AN ESSAY ON TASTE. 1810. 


THE saIne argU1l1ellts that decide the question, 
whether taste has any fixed principles, Inay 
probably lead to a detern1illation of ,vhat those 
principles are. First then, ,,
hat is taste in its 
luetal)horical sense, or, ,vhich "rill be the 
easiest Inode of arriving at the saUle solution, 
,\yhat is there in the prÏ1nary sense of the "yord, 
,vhicll lllay give to its luetapllorical 111eaning 
an iU1port different ffonl that of sight or hear- 
ing, on the one hand, and of touch or sInel1 011 
the other 1 And this question seeins the Inorc 
natural, because in correct language ,,'e confÌne 
beauty, the lnain subject of taste, to objects of 
sight and cOlubinations of sounds, and never, 
except sportively or b)r abuse of \vords, speak 
of a bealltiful flavour or a. beautiful scent. 
Now the analysis of our senses in the COIU- 
Inonest books of anthropology has dra\vn our 
attention to the distinction bet\\"een the per- 
fectly organic, and the 1l1ixed senses ;-the 
first presentilJg oqj ects, as distinct from the 
perception ;-the last as blending the percep- 
tion "ith the ðensc uf the object. Our eyes 
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find ears-(I anl not 1l0\V considering ,,,hat is 
or is not the case really, but only that of \vhich 
we are regularly conscious as appearances,) 
our eyes 1110St often appear to us perfect organs 
of the sentient principle, and ,,"holly in action, 
and our hearing so luuch nlore so than the 
three other senses, and in all the ordi llary ex- 
crtions of that sense, perhaps, equally so ,,"ith 
the sight, that all languages place thelTI in one 
class, and ex press their different nlodifications 
by nearly the saIne metaphors. The three re- 
11laining senses appear in part passive, and 
conlbine ,vith the perception of the out\vard 
object a distinct sense of our o,,"n life. Taste, 
therefore, as opposed to vision and sound, ,viII 
tcach us to expect in its 111etaphorical use a 
certain reference of any given object to our 
o,,"u being, and not ll1erely a distinct notion of 
the object as in itself, or in its independent 
properties. Froln the sense of touch, on the 
other hand, it is distinguishable by adding 
to this reference to our vital being sonle degree 
of enjoynlent, or the contrary,-S01l1e percep- 
tible ilnpulse froln pleasure or pain to conl- 
placency or dislike. The sense of sn1ell, in- 
deed, n1ight perhaps have furnished a meta- 
phor of the sanIe iluport ,vith that of taste; but 
the latter ,,"as naturally chosen by the lnajority 
of civilized nations on account of the greater 
frequency, ilnportance, and dignity of its em- 
ploynlent or exertion in hlunan nature.. 
-By taste, therefore, as applied to the fine 
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arts, ".e 11lUSt be supposed to lnean an intel- 
lectual perception of any object blended ,vith 
a distinct reference to our o"Tn sensibility of 
pain or pleasure, or, vice rcrsa, a sense of ell- 
joynlent or dislike co-instantaneously conlbined 
,vith, and appearing to proceeù froIu, sonle in- 
tellectual perception oftheobject ;--intellectual 
perception, I say; for other,,'ise it ".ould be 
a d
finition of taste in its prilnary rather than 
ill its lnetaphorical sense. Briefly, taste is a 
Inetaphor taken froill one of our 111ixed senses, 
and applied to objects of the Inore purely or- 
ganic senses, and of our moral sense, ,,,hen ,ve 
,rould ill1ply the co-existence of inl111ediate 
IJersonal dislike or cOlnplacency. In this defi- 
nition of taste, therefore, is involved the defi- 
nition of fine arts, naulely, as being such the 
chief and discriluillati, e purpose of ". hiell it is 
to gratify the taste,-that is, not luerely to COll- 
nect, but to conlbine and unite, a senRe of iln- 
ll1ediate pleasure in ourselves, ".ith the per- 
ception of external arrangelnent. 
1"he great question, therefore, \\T hether taste 
in anyone of the fine arts has any fixed prin- 
ciple or ideal, \vill find its solution in the ascer- 
tainment of t\yO facts :-first, ,vhether in every 
deternlÎnatioll of the tas e concerning any ,,"ork 
of the fine arts, the individual does not, ,vith 
or even against the approbation of his general 
, judglnent, involuntarily claill1 that all other 
Ininds ought to think anù feel the sallle; "rh
_ 
ther the COlnnlon ex pre88ion
, 'I dare sa y I 
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nlay be \"rong, but that is Iny particular 
taste;' -are uttered as an offering of courtesy, 
as a 
acrifice to the undoubted fact of our indi- 
vidun 1 fal1ihi1ity, or are spoken "Tith perfect 
sincerity, not only of the reason but of the 
,,,,hole feeling, ,vith the sall1e entireness of 
n1ind and heart, \",ith ,vhich \ve concede a 
right to every person to differ froll1 another ill 
his preference of bodily tastes and flavours. 
If ,vc should find ourselves COlll pelled to deny 
this, and to adll1it that, not\rithstanùing the 
consciousness of our liability to error, anù in 
spite of all those nlany individual experiences 
,,,hich 11lay have strengthened the conscious- 
ness, each nlan does at the nlOlnent so far le- 
gislate for all Dlen, as to believe of neceßsity 
that he is either right or ,vrong, and that if 
it be right for hiIn, it is universally right,-,,,e 
lllUst then proceed to ascertain :-secondl)T, 
"hether the source of these phenonlena is at 
all to be found in those parts of our nature, in 
,,,hich each intellect is representative of all,- 
and ,vhether "'holly, or partially. No person 
of COlnDlon reflection delnands even in feeling, 
that ,vhat tastes pleasant to hhn ought to pro- 
duce the sanle effect on all living beings; but 
every nlan does and lnust expect and denland 
the universal acquiescence of all intelligent be- 
ings in every conviction of his understanding. 


.. 


'* 


* 


* 


* 
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THE only necessary, but thi
 the absolutely 
necessary, l)re-requisite to a full insight into 
the grounds of the beauty in the objects of sight, 
is-the directing of the attention to the action 
of those thoughts in our o"Tn 111ind \vhich are 
not consciously distinguished. Every Juan Inay 
understand this, if he "TiH but recall the state 
of his feelings in endeavouring to recollect a 
natne, ,,'hich he is quite sure that he renleUl- 
bel's, though he cannot force it back into con- 
sciousness. This region of unconscious thoughts, 
oftentill1eS the 1110re\vorking the more indistinct 
tIle)" are, 11la
, in reference to this subject, be 
conceived as forn1Ïng an ascending scale froln 
the 1110st universal associations of nlotion ,vith 
the .functions and passions of life,-as ,vhen, 
on passing out of a cro\,"ded city into the fielùs 
on a day in June, ,ve describe the grass and 
king-cups as nodding their heads and dancing 
in the breeze,-up to the half perceived, yet 
not fixable, resemblance of a forDl to sonle par- 
ticular obj ect of a diver::;e class, ,y hich reSe111- 
blance ""e need only increase. but a little, to 
destroy, or at least injure, its beauty-enhanc- 
ing effect, and to nlake it a fantastic intrusion 
of the accidental and the arbitrary, and con- 
sequentl)T a disturbance of the beautiful. This 
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luight be abundantly exellIplified and illus- 
trated from the paintings of Salvator Rosa. 
I anI no\v using the ternl beauty in its Inost 
cOlnprehensive sense, as including expression 
and artistic interest,-that is, I consider not 
only the Jiving balance, but like\vise all thp 
acco111panilnents that even by disturbing arp 
necessary to the rene,val and continuance of 
the balance. And in this sense I proceed to 
sho,v, tllat the beautiful in the object lllay be 
referred to t,,
o elenlents,-lines and colours; 
the first belonging to the shapely (foruza, jòr- 
'1nllli
j, fOJ'IJlOSllS), and in this, to the la,v, and 
the reason; and the second, to the lively, the 
free, the spontaneous, and the self-justifying. 
As to lines, the rectilineaJ are in themselves 
the lifeless, the detern1ined ab e.J:tra, but still 
in iUlll1ediate union ,vith the cycloidal, \vhich 
are expressive of function. The curve line is 
a Inodification of the force from ,vithout by the 
force from ,vithin, or the spontaneous. These 
are not arbitrary sYlnbols, but the language of 
nature, universal and intuitive, by virtue of 
the la\y Ly ,vhich luan is iInpelled to explain 
visible nlotions by ituaginary causative po\\?ers 
analogous to his o,vn acts, as the Dryads, Ha- 
madryads, Naiads, &c. 
The better ,vay of applying these principles 
,viII be by a brief and rapid sketch of the his- 
tory of the fine arts,- in ,,
hich it ,viII be found, 
that the beautiful in nature has been appro- 
priated to the "
orkg of man, just in proportion 
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as the state of the Inilld in the artists theln- 
selves approached to the subjective beauty. 
Deterluine \vhat predoillinance in the 111inds of 
the Inen is preventive of the living balance of 
excited faculties, aud )
ou ,yill discover the 
exact counterpart in the out,vard products. 
Egypt is an illustration of this. Shapeliness 
is intellect ,vithout freedolll; but colours arc 
8igllificant. The introduction of the arch i
 
not less an ppoch in the fine than in the useful 
arts. 
Order is beautiful arrallgeluent ,vithout any 
purpose ad e&rl ra ;- therefore there is a beauty 
of order, or order Inay be contenlplated exclu- 
sively as beauty. 
rrhe forIlI given in every enlpirical intuition, 
-the stuff, that is, the quality of the stuff, tle- 
terlnines the agreeable: but ,,,hen a. thing ex- 
cites us to receive it in such and such a Inould, 
so that its exact correspondence to that nlould 
is "That occupies the lllind,- this is taste or the 
sense of beauty. "Thether dishes full of painted 
,,,"ood or exquisite viands ,vere laid out on a 
table in the saBle arrangelnent, ,yould be indif- 
ferent to tIle taste, as in ladies' patterns; but 
surely the one is far more agreeable than the 
other. lIence observe the disinterestedness of 
all taste; and hence also a sensual perfection 
\vith intellect is ocëasionally possible ,vithout 
moral feeling. So it may be in music and 
painting, but not in poetry. Ho,v far it is a 
real preference of the refined to the gr08s plea- 
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sures, is another que
tion, upon the supposition 
that plea
ure, in SOllIe fornl or other, is that alone 
,,,hich ùetern1Ïncs Inen to the objects of the 
forIllcr ;-,,'hether experience does not bh0\V 
that if the latter ,vere equally in our po"
er, 
occasioned no lnore trouble to enjoy, and causeù 
no 1l10re exhaustion of the po,yer of enjoying 
then1 by the enjoyulent it
elf, \ve should ill real 
practice prefer the grosser pleasure. I t is not, 
therefore, anyexcelJence in the quality of the 
refilleù pl
asures themselves, but the aùvan- 
tages and facilities in the lneans of enjoying 
theIn, that give thenI the pre-elninence. 
This is, of course, on the supposition of the 
absence of all HIoral feeliug. Su ppose its 
presence, and then there \\-ill accrue an excel- 
]ence even to the quality of the pleasures theln- 
selves; no
 only, ho,,"ever, of the refined, but 
also of the grosser kinds,-inasnluch as a 
larger s\veep of thoughts ,,
ill be associated 
,,,ith each enjoyu1ent, and ,,-ith each thought 
,,-ill be associated a nUlnber of sensations; and 
so, consequently, each pleasure ,,
iIl IJeCOlne , 
lllore the pleasure of the \vhole being. This 
is oue of the earth1 y re,vards of our bei ng \y hat 
".e ought to be, but ,,,hich ,,,ould be annihi- 
lated, if \ye at teln pted to be it for the sake of 
this increased enjoYlnent. InJeed it is a con- 
tradiction to suppose it. \T et this is the COIn- 
1110n llJ
'IlJJlc1illl)ll ilt circlllo, in \\ hich the en- 
dæI110nists flee anù pursue. 

 
 
 * 
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POEMS AND POETICAL FRAGl\IENTS. 


Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus. CATULLUS. 


1\1 y Lesbia, let us love and live, 
And to the winds, nIY Lesbia, give 
Each cold restraint, each boding fear 
Of age, and all its sa,vs severe! 
Yon sun no,v posting to the main 
'Vill set,-but 'tis to rise again ;- 
But \ve, when once our little light 
Is set, nlust sleep in endless night. 
Then CODle, ,vith \vhom alone !'llIive, 
A thousand kisses take and give! 
Another thousand !-to the store 
Add hundreds-then a thousand lllore! 
And ,,,hen they to a n1Ïllion nlount, 
Let confusion take the acconnt,- 
'''hat you, the nUlnber never knowing, 
l\lay continue still bestowing- 
That I for joys may never pine, 
'Vhich never can again be 111ine !* 


Lugete, 0 Veneres, Cupidinesque. CATULLUS. 


Pity, n10U1'n in pla
ntive tone 
The lovely starling dead and gone! 
Pity mourns in plaintive tone 
The lovely starling dead and gone. 


· This and the following poems and fragments, with the exception of 
those marked with an asterisk, were communicated by l\Ir. Gutch. Ed. 



POETICAL FRAGMRJ';TS. 


'Veep, ye Loves! and Venus, weep 
The lovely starling fall'n asleep! 
Venus see with tearful cyes- 
In her lap the starling lies, 
\'Thile the Loves all in a ring 

oftly stroke the stifiell'd wing. 


1JJoriens superstiti. 


" The hour-bell sounds, and I nll1st go; 
Death \vaits-agaill I hear hinl caning ;- 
No cowardly desires have I, 
Nor will I shun his face appalling. 
I die in faith and honour rich- 
But ah! I leave behind my treaSUle 
In widowhood and lonely pain;- 
To live were surely then a pleasure! 


" 1\1 Y lifeless eyes upon thy face 
Shall never open nlore to-lnorrow; 
To-n101Tow shall thy beauteous eyes 
Be closed to love, and drown'd in sorrow; 
To-morrow death shall freeze this hand, 
And on thy breast, 111Y wedded trea
ure, 
I never, never more shallliye;- 
Alas! I quit a life of pleasufP." 


i.1forienti Sllperstes. 


" Yet art thou happier far than she 
'Vho feels the widow's love for thee! 
For while her days are days of \veeping, 
Thou, in peace, in silence sleeping, 
In SOßle still world, unknown, renlote, 
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The Inighty parent's care hast found, 
'Yithout whose tender guardian thought 
No sparro\v falleth to the ground." 


THE STRIPLING'S 'VAR SONG. 


IMITATED }'RO)I STOLRERG. 


1\1 y noble old warrior! this heart has beat high, 
Since you told of the deeds that our countrynlen wrought; 
Ah! give lue the sabre which hung by thy thigh, 
And I too will fight as my forefathers fought! 


0, despise not IUY youth! for Iny spirit is steel'd, 
And I kno\v there is strength in the grasp of 11lY hand; 
1 ea, as 6rn1 as thyself would I 1110ve to the field, 
And as proudly would die for lUY dear father-land. 


In the sports of lllY childhood I n1Ímick'd the fight,- 
The shrill of a trU111pet suspended my breath; 
And D1Y fancy still wander'd by day and by night 
Amid tUlllult and perils, 'nÚd conquest and death. 


1\1 y own eager shout in the heat of fUY trance, 
How oft it a\vakes me froll1 dreams full of glory, 
'Vhen I Ineant to have leap'd on the hero of France, 
And have dash'd hiln to earth pale and deathless and 
gory ! 


As Jate through the city with bannerets streaming, 
And the music of trumpets the \varriors fle\v by,- 
'Yith helnlet and sCYlnetar naked and gleanling 
On their proud trampling thunder-hoof'd steeds did 
they fly,- 


I sped to yon heath \vhich is lonely and bare- 
For each nerve \vas unquiet, each pulse in alarnl,- 
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I hurl'd nlY n10ck lance through the objectless air, 
And in open-eyed dreanl prov'd the strength of my arm. 


Yes, noble old warrior! this heart has beat high, 
Since you told of the deeds that our countrymen "Tought; 
Ah! give Ine the falchion that hung by thy thigh, 
Aud I too will fight as nlY forefathers fought! 


* His own fair countenance, his kingly forehead, 
JIis tender slniles, love's day-dawn on his lips, 
The sense, and spirit, and the light divine, 
.At the san1e nlonlent in his steadfast eye 
\Vere virtue's native crest, th' iUlmortal soul's 
Unconscious meek self-heraldry,-to nlan 
Genial, and pleasant to his guardian angel. 
He suffer'd, nor conlplain'd ;-tho' oft with tears 
He nlourn'd th' oppression of his helpless brethren,- 
Yea, with a deeper and yet holier grief 
l\lourn'd for the oppressor. In those sabbath hours 
IIis solenln grief, like the slow cloud at sunset, 
\Vas but the veil of purest llleclitation 
Pierced thro' and saturate with the rays of Inind. 


'Twas sweet to know it only possible! 
Sorne wishes cross'd IllY luind and dilllly chcer'd it, 
And one or two poor melancholy pleasures, 
Each in the pale un warming light of hope 
Silvering its flinlsy \ving, flew silent by- 
1\loths in the l1100n beam !- 


- Behind the thin 
Gr
y cloud that cover'd, but not hid, the 
ky, 
The round run 11l0(Jl1 look'd 
rnan. 
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The subtle sno\v in every passing breeze 
Rose curling fronl the grove like shafts of smoke. 


- On the broad n10untain top 
The neighing wild colt races váth the wind 
O"er fern and heath-flo\vcrs. 


- Like a n1Ïghty giantess 
Seized in sore travail and prodigious birth, 
Sick nature struggled: long and strange her pangs, 
lIer groans were horrible i-but 0, luost fair 
The twins she bore, Equality and Peace. 


- Terrible and loud 
As the strong voice that from the thunder-cloud 
Speaks to the startled n1idnight. 


Such fierce vivacity as fires the eye 
Of genius fancy-craz'd. 


The n1Ïld despairing of a heart resign'd. 


FOR THE HY:VIN ON THE SUN. 


- The sun (lor now his orb 
'Gan slowly sink)- 
Shot half his rays aslant the heath, whose flow'rs 
Purpled the mountain's broad and level top. 
Rich was his bed of clouds, and w ide beneath 
Expecting ocean smil'd with dinlpled face. 
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FOR THE HYIHN ON THE l\IOON. 


In a cave in the nlountains of Cashnleer there is an 
in1age of ice, which makes its appearance thus: Two 
days before the new 11100n there appears a bubble of ice, 
\vhich increases in size every day till the fifteenth, by 
\vhich tinle it is an ell or Inore in height ;-then as the 
n100n \vanes, the ilnage decreases till it vanishes away. 


In darkness I renlain'd ;-the neigh b'ring clock 
Told nle that now the rising sun at da\vn 
Shone lovely on my garden. 


These be staggerers that, made drunk by power, 
Forget thirst's eager pronlise, and presunle, 
Dark dreamers! that the \vorld forgets it too! 


- Perish warmth, 
Unfaithful to its seeming! 
Old age, , the shape and Inessenger of death,' 
His \vither'd fist still knocking at death'
 door. 


- God no distance knows 
All of the whole possessing. 


'Vith skill that never alchemist yet told, 
i\lade drossy lead as ductile as pure gold. 


Guess at the wound and heal with secret hand. 
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The broad-breasted rock 
Gla
ses his rugged forehead in the sea. 


I lllix in life, and labour to seeIU free, 
'Vith COlll1110n per
ons pleas'd and COllllllOIl thiug:-.;, 
'''hile every thought and action tends to thee, 
And every illlpul
e frolH thy influence 
prings. 


FARE\VELL TO LOVE. 


* Farewell, sweet Love! yet blalue you not nIY truth; 
1\lore fondly ne'er did 1110ther eye her child 
'fhan I yonI' fortll: your's \vere IllY hopes of youth, 
Anll as you shaped IllY thol1ght
, I sigh'd or sll1Ïl'd. 
\Vhile 1110st were wooing wealth, or gaily swerving 
To pleasure's secret haunt, and sonle apart 
Btood strong in pride, self-conscious of deserving, 
To you I gave lUY whole weak wishing heart; 
And when I met the niaid that realized 
Your fair creations, and had \VOll her kindness, 
Say but for her if aught on earth I prized! 
\T our dreauis alone I dreanlt and caught your bliudness. 
o grief !-but farewell, Love! I will go play n1e 
\Vith thoughts that please lue less, and less betray file. 


:if: \Vithin these circling hollies, woodbine-clad- 
Beneath this snlall blue roof of vernal sky- 
flo\v warn1, how still! Tho' tear
 should dinl Illlne eye, 
Yet will my heart for days continue glad, 
For here, Iny love, thou art, and here anI I ! 
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* Each crillle that once estranO"cs from the virtues 
b 
Doth nlake the menlory of their features daily 
l\Iore diu} and vague, till each coarse counterfeit 
Can have the passport to our confidence 
Sign'd by our
elves. And fitly are they punish'd, 
,rho prize and :seek the hone
t Ulan Lut as 
A safer lock to guard dishonest treasures. 


Grant n1e a patron, gracious Heaven! whcne'er 
1\1 y unwash'd follies call-for penance drear: 
But when more hideous guilt this heart infect:-;, 
Instead of fiery coals upon my pate, 
o let a titled patron be lHY fate;- 
That fierce conlpendium of Egyptian pests! 
Right reverend dean, right honourable squire, 
Lord, nlarq uis, earl, duke, prince,-or if aught higher, 
IIowever proudly nicknanled, he shall be 
Anathelua l\lar
lnatha to nle ! 


A SOBER STATEl\IENT OF HUIHAN LIFE, 


OR T 11 E TRUE 1\1 E DIU )1. 


* A chance nlay win what by mischance was lost; 
The net that holds not great, takes little fish: 
In sOlnethings all, in all things none are crost; 
Few all they need, but nOlle have all they wish: 
U nn}ingled joys to no one here befall; 
'Vho least, hath some; who n10st, hath never alJ ! 
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THE FRENCH DECADE. 


I HAVE nothing to 
ay in defence of the French 
revolutionists, as far as they are personally 
concerned ill this substitution of every tenth 
for tbe seventh day as a day of rest. It "Tas 
not only a senseless outrage on an ancient ob- 
servance, around ,,-hich a thousand good and 
gentle feelings had clustered; it not only ten- 
ded to ,veaken the bond of brotherhood be- 
t,veen France and the other Inelnbers of Chris- 
tendoll1; but it ,vas dishone
t, and robbed the 
labourer of fifteen days of restorative and 
lllunanizing repose in every year, and ex- 
tended the ,vrong to all the friends and fello,v 
labourers of 111an in the brute creation. Yet 
,,,hen I hear Protestants, and even those of 
the Lutheran persuasion, and Inenlbers of the 
church ofEnglalld, inveigh against thÜ, change 
as a blasphelllous conteulpt of the fourth COlll- 
lllandment, I pause, and before I can assent to 
the verdict of condenlnation, J must prepare 
my lnind to include in the same sentence, at 
least a8 far as theory goes, the names of se- 
veral among the lTIOst revereù rcfornlers of 
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(1hri
tianity. "Tithout referring to Luther, I 
,viII begin \vith ::\Iaster Frith, a founder and 
Inartyr of the church of England, having \\ it- 
nessed his faith amid the. flanles in the year 
IJ33. This Ineek and enlightened, no less 
than zealous and orthodox, divine, in his " De- 
claration of Baptisnl" thus expresses hiInself: 
Our forefathers, which were in the beginning of the 
Church, did abrogate the sabbath, to the intent that men 
might have an example of Chri
tian liberty. Howbeit, be- 
cause it was necessary that a day should be reserved in which 
the people should come together to hear the word of God, 
they ordained instead of the 
abbath, which was Saturday, 
the ne
t following which is Sunday. And although they 
lnight have kept the Saturday with the Jew as a thing indif- 
ferent, yet they did much better. 
Some three years after the martyrdoln of 
Frith, in 15:16, being the 27th of Henry VIII. 
sufièreù l\Iaster Tindal in the same glorious 
canse, and this illustrious martyr and translator 
of the ,vord of life, like\"ise, in his " Ans\ver 
to Sir ThouJas l\Iore," hath silnilarly resolved 
this point: 
As for the Sabbath, we be lords of the Sabbath, and may 
yet change it into l\Ionday, or any other day, as we see need; 
or we may make every tenth day holy day only, if we see 
cause why. N either was there any cause to change it from 
the Saturday, save only to put a difference between us and 
the Jews; neither need we any holy day at aU, if the people 
might be taught without it. 
This great Inan believeù that if Christian 
nations should eyer becolne Christians indeed, 
there ,yould every day be so many hours 
taken from the labour for th
 perishable body, 
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to the 
ervice of the suuI
 aud the uuderstand- 
ings of luankilld, both luasters and servant:;, a
 
to supersede the necessity of a particular day. 
At present our Sunòay I1U1Y be considered as 

o llluch Holy Land, rescued frolll the sea. of 
oppression and vain luxury, aud eUlbanked 
against the fury of their bilJo\v
. 


RIDE AND TIE. 


" ON a schell1e of perfect retribution ill the 
1110ral \yor]d" --observed Enlpeiristes,and paused 
to look at, and ,vipe his spectacles. 
" l
rogs," interposed 1\1 usaeIlo, " Dlust have 
been experilllental philosophers, and experi- 
Inental philosophers 111ust all translnigrate into 
frogs. " 
" The schenle ,,,,ill not be yet perfect," ad- 
ùeù Gelon, " unless our friend Elnpeiristes, is 
gpecially privileged to beconle an elect frog 
t\Yent)T times succe
sively, before he reascends 
into a galvanic pllilosopher." 
" "Tell, "Tell," fep1 ied Eln peiristes, \\Ti tit a 
benignant sll1ile, " I give IllY consent, if 01)1)- 
our little 1\I nry 'ls fits do not recur." 
Little )Iary "Tas Gelon'ls only child, and the 
darling and god-daughter of Elnpeiristes. By 
the application of galvanic influence Empei- 
ristes had relTIoved a nervous affection of her 
right leg, acconlpanied ,vith sYluptornatic epi- 
lepsy. The tear started in Gelon's Py(', anti 
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he pressc(l the hand of his friend, ,yhile ::\Iusa- 
clIo, half suppressing, half indulging, n sin1ilar 
sen
e of shalne, sportively exclaimed, " I-Iang 
it, Geìon! sOlneho\vor other these philosopher 
fello\ys al "rays havp the better of us ""its, in 
the long run r. 


JERE:\IY TAYLOR. 


rrHE \\'ritings of Bishop Jerelny Taylor are a 
perpetual feast to Ine. His hospitable board 
groans under the ,veight and multitude of 
viands. Yet J seldom rise frolll the perusal of 
his ,yorks ,yithout repeating or recollecting the 
excellent observation of 
Iinucius Felix. 
FlI.bullls el err ores ab ÙJljJeritis pareJitibus disci- 
nUlS; et quod est ,g-ravills, ipsis studiis et (lisci- 
plinis elaborllllllls. 


CRITICIS:\L 


l\IA
Y of our 11lodern criticisms on the ,yorks 
of our elder ,vriters ren1ind nle of the connois- 
seur, ,vho, taking up a sll1all cabinet picture, 
railed 11108t eloquently at the absurd caprice 
of the artist in painting a horse spra,yling. 
" Excuse Ine, Sir," replied the O\\ïler of the 
piece, " you hold it the "rong ,vay: it is a 
hor8e galloping." 
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PUBLIC I
STRUCTION. 


OUR stateS111en, \yho survey ,,,ith jealous dread 
all plans for the 
ducation of the lo\yer ordp1's, 
Inay be tllOUght to proceed on the systenl of 
antagonist nluscles; and in the belief, that the 
closer a nation shuts its eyes, the ,vider it ,yill 
open its hands. Or do they act on the prin- 
ciple, that the status belli is the natural relation 
bet\veen the people and the governn1ent, and 
that it is prudent to secure the result of th
 
contest hy gouging the adversary in the first 
instance? Alas! the policy of the n1axinl is 
on a level ,vith its honest)T. The Philistine
 
had put out the eyes of Sanlson, and thus, a
 
they thought, fitted hinl to drudge and grind 


Among the slaves and asses, his conuades, 
As good for nothing else, no better service :- 


But his darkness added to his fury ,yithout 
dinlinishing his strength, and the yery pillar8 
of the tenlple of oppression- 


'Yith horrible convulsion, to and fro, 
He tugged, he shook, till down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them with burst of thund
r, 
Upon the heads of all who sat beneath; 
Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, and priests, 
Their choice nobility. 


The error 11light be less unpardonable ,,"ith 
a stateslnan of the continent ;-but ,vith En- 
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glislnnC'n, ,vho haye [reland in one direction, 
anù Scotland in another; the one in igno- 
rance, sloth, and rebellion,-in the other ge- 
neral inforl1lation, industry, and loyalty, ve1
ily 
it is not error lnere]y, but infatuation. 


PICTURESQUE 'VORDS. 


"T HO is ignorant of HOlner's n{lÀLOV f;voO'irþvÀÀov? 
Yet in SOine Greek Inanuscript hexanleters I 
have met ,,
ith a C0111pound epithet, ,,,hich lllay 
con1pare ,vith it for the prize of excellence in 
flashing on the lnental eye a complete in1age. 
It is an epithet of the brntified archangel, and 
forIns the latter half of the verse,- 


KffKOKfrWVvxa 
(lTáv. 


Ye youthful bards! compare this ,vord ,,,,ith 
its literal translation, " tail-horn-hoofed Satan,-' 
and be shy of COll1pound epithets, the COlllpO- 
nents of ,,-hich are indebted for their union 
exclusively to the printer's hyphen. Henry 
l\Iore, indeed, ,,"ould have naturalized the ,vord 
,vithout hesitation, and cercoceronycllous ,,,'ould 
have shared the astonislnnent of the English 
reader in the glossary to his Song of the Soul 
,vith Achronycul, Á.
naisthæsie, &c. &c. 
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TOLERATION. 


THE state, ,vith respect to the different sects of 
religion under its protection, shoull! fesell1ble 
a ,veIl dra,vn portrait. l...et there be half a 
score individ uals looking at it, everyone sees 
its eyes and its benignant slnile directeù to- 
,yards hilnself. , 
"rhe fraluer of preventive la,vs, no less than 
private tutors and. school-nlasters, shoulll re- 
nlelnber, that the readiest ,vay to luake either 
luilld Of body gro" alfry, is by lacing it tuo 
tight. 


,y A R. 


IT ,rould ha, e proveù a striking part of a vision 
presented to Adaln the ùay after the death of 
Abel, to have brought before his eyes ha]f 
 
Inillion of 111en cro\\'defl together in the space 
of a square utile. 'Vhell the first father had 
exhausted his ,rondeI' on the Inultitude of his 
offspring, he "TonId then naturally inquire of 
his angelic instructor, for ,,-hat purposes so 
vast a luultitude had assell1bIed? ,v hat is the 
conlU10n end? Alas! to lllurder each other,- 
all Cains, and yet no A he]s ! 
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PARODIES. 


1) ARODIES on nc\v poenls are read as satires; 
on old ones,-the soliloquy of Hanllet for in- 
stance-as compliInents. A luan of genius 
lllay securely laugh at a mode of attack by 
'v hich his reviler, in half a century or less, be- 
cOlnes his encolniast. 


M. DUPUIS. 


A
IONG the extravagancies of faith ,vhich have 
characterized 11lany infidel ,vriters, ,vho ,vould 
s\vallo\v a \" hale to avoid believing that a 
,,"hale s\vallowed J onas,-a high rank should be 
given to Dupuis, ,vho, at the COlnnlencelnent of 
the French Revo]ution, published a work in 
t\velve volunles, octavo, in order to prove that 
Jesus Christ ,,"as the sun, and all Christians, 
,yorshippers of l\Iithra. His argunlents, if ar- ' 
gUlnents they can be called, consist chiefly of 
Inetaphor8 quoted from the Fathers. 'Vhat 
irresistible conviction ,vould not the follo\ving 
passage frOll1 South's serIllons (vol. v. p. lö5.) 
have flashed on his fancy, had it occurred in 
the ,vritings of Origen or Tertullian! and ho,v 
conlplete a confutation of all his grounds does 
not the passage afford to those hunlble soub;, 
,,, ho, gifted ,,
ith cOJ.11mon sense alone, can boast 
YOL. I. {T 
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of no additional light received through a crack 
in their upper aparbnents :- 


Christ the great sun of righteousness and saviour of the 
world, having by a glorious rising, after a red and bloody set- 
ting, proclaimed his deity to men and angels; and by a com- 
plete "triumph over the two grand enemies of mankind, sin 
and death, set up the everlasting gospel in the roon1 of all 
false religions, has now changed the Persian superstition into 
the Christian doctrine, and without the lea5t approach to the 
idolatry of the former, maùe it henceforward the duty of all 
nations, Jews and Gentiles, to worship the rising sun. 


This one pa
sage outbJazes the ,,-hole host 
of Dupuis' evidences and extracts. In the 
saIne sermon, the reader ,yilllueet ,yith IIullle'::; 
argulnent against miracles anticipated, and put 
in Thomas
s mouth. 


ORIGIN OF TIlE 'VORSIIIP OF IIYl\IEN. 


THE origin of the ,yorsl1Ìp of IIyn1en is. thus 
related by Lactantius. The story ".ould fur- 
nish matter for an excellent pantomilne. Hy- 
men ,vas a beautiful youth of Athens, ,vho for 
the love of a young virgin disguised hin1self, and 
assisted at the Eleusinian rites: and at this 
time he, together with his beloved, and divers 
other young ladies of that city, was surprized 
and carried off by pirates, \vho supp05ing hilll 
to be ,,'hat he appeared, lodged hin1 \vith his 
Inistress. In the dead of the night ,vhen the 
robbers \yere all asleep, he arose and cut their 
throats. Thence lllaking hasty way back to 
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.L\ theus, he hargained ,,,ith the parents that he 
,,'ould restore to theln their daughter and all her 
c01l1paniolls, if they ,vould consent to her ll1ar- 
riage ,,-ith hiln. They did so, and this In ar- 
riage proving rCluarkahly happy, it becan1e 
the CustOIU to invoke the nall1e of Hymen at 
alllluptials. 


EGOTISl\I. 


[T is hard and uncandid to censure the grt'at 
reforn1ers in philosophy and religion for their 
egotislU and boastfulness. It is scarcely pos- 
sible for a luan to lueet \vith continued personal 
abuse, on account of his superior talents, \vith- 
out associating lllore and nlore the sense of the 
value of his discoveries or detections ,,,ith his 
o,vn person. The necessity of repelling unjust 
contempt, forces the most lllodest luan into a 
feeling of pride and self-consciousness. How 
can a tall ll1an help thinking of his size, when 
d,,"arfs are cOllstantly on tiptoe beside hi III 1- 
Paracelsus "Tas a braggart and a quack; so 
,,"as Cardan; but it "ras their lllerits, and not 
their follies, ,y hich dre\v upon then1 that tor- 
rent of detraction and call1lllny, ,vhich COlll- 
pelled them so frequently to think and ,,,,rite 
concerning thell1selves, that at length it became 
a habit to do so. ,V olff too, though not a 
boaster, ,vas yet persecuted into a habit of 
egotisll1 both in his prefaces and in his ordi- 
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nary conversation; anù the saBle holùs good 
of the founder of the Brunonian systenl, and 
of his great nalnesake Giordano Bruno. The 
more decorous Inanners of the present age have 
attached a disproportionate opprobriulll to thi
 
foible, and Inany therefore abstain "'Yith cau- 
tious prudence froln all displays of ,vhat they 
feel. Nay, SOllIe do actually flatter thelnselves, 
tbat they abhor all egotislU, anti never betray 
it either in their _ ,vritings or discourse. But 
,vatcb these men narro,vly; and in the greater 
number of cases you will find their thoughts, 
feelings, and lllode of expression, saturated 
,vith the passion of contelnpt, ,,, hicb is the con- 
centrated vinegar of egotisIn. 
. \
our very humble men in c01l1pany, if they 
produce any thing, are in that thing of the 
lllost exquisite irritability and vanity. 
'Vhen a man is attempting to describe ano- 
ther person's character, he may be fight or he 
may be wrong; but in one thing he ,viII al\vays 
succeed, that is, in describing hÏInself. If, for 
exalnple, he expresses sinlple approbation, he 
praises from a consciousness of possessing si- 
milar qualities ;-if he approves with adlnira- 
tion, it is from a consciousness of deficiency. 
A. " Ay! he is a sober Inan." B." Ah ! Sir, 
what a blessing is sobriety!" Here A. is a 
man conscious of sobriety, ,,,ho egotizes in 
luiSJJl ;-B. is one who, feeling the ill effects of 
a contrary habit, contelnplates sohriety \vith 
blarne]ess envy. Again :-A. " Yes, he is a 
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"arlll luan, a. llloneycd fcllo\v; you lllay rely 
upon hinl." ß. " Yes, yes, Sir, no wonder! 
he has the blessing of being \vell in the '\"orld." 
This reflection nlight be introduced in defence 
of plaintive egotism, and by \vay of preface to 
an exanlination of all the charges against it, 
and froln ,vhat feelings they proceed. 1800.* 


Contempt is egotiS111 in ill hUlliour. Appe- 
tite \"ithout 1110ral affection, social sYlnpathy, 
aud even \vithout passion and Îlnagination- 
(in plain English, luere lust,)-is the basest 
fOful of egotisnl,-and being infra hUluan, or 
belo,,' hUlnanity, should be pronounced ,vith 
the harsh breathing, as Ilc-goat-islll. 1820. 


CAP OF LIBERTY. 


THUSE \\'ho hoped proudly of hUlllall nature, 
anù adlnitted no distinction bet,,"een Chris- 
tians anù Frenclllnen, regarded the first con- 
stitution as a colossal statue of Corinthian brass, 
forlued by the fusion and cOffilnixture of all 
luetals in the conflagration of the state. But 
there is a comillon fungus, which so exactly 
represents the pole and cap of liberty, that it 
bcems offered by nature herself as the appro- 
priate emblem of Gallic republicanism,-mush- 
room patriots, ,vith a nlushroom cap of liberty. 


.. From !\lr. Gutch's commonplace book. Ed. 
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BULLS. 


Nnvi ego aliquern qui cloJ"lJlitabll'1ldus aliqllaudo 
lJulsari l,oralit qllnrtant fllldiverif, et sic JllllJlera- 
'l.il, UJla, lilla, UJla, lout; llC t,Ull pr{e rei absllr- 
(Iilate, qual1t llllÍJna cOJlcijJiebat, e.rclanlavit, N æ! 
deliral noroloÆ'ÙlIlt! Quater IJ1l1savit l,ora111 
?lJlllllt. · 
I knc'v a person, ,vho, during imperfect slee}), 
or dozing, as "re say, listened to the clock 
as it ".aR striking four, and as it struck, Ile 
counted the four, one, one, one, one; and 
then exclain1ed, " 'Vhy, tbe clock is out of its 
,vits; it has struck one four tilues over !" 
This is a good exelnplification of the nature 
of Bulls, \vhich ,viII be found al\vays to contain 
in thenl a confusion of \vhat the schoolmen 
,\'onld have called-objectivity ,vitIl subjec- 
tivity ;-ill plain English, the ilnpression of a 
thing as it exists in itself, and extrinsically, 
,vith the in1age ,vhich the 111ind abstracts fron} 
the Ì1npression. Thus, nUlllber, or the tota] of 
a series, is a generalization of the Inind, au 
ens rationis not an ens "eale. I have read many 
atte111pts at a definit
on of a Bull, and lately 
in the EdinburgIl Review; but it then ap- 
peared to 111e that the definers had fallen into 
the saIne fault ,vith :l\Iiss Eùge,yorth, in her 
delightful essay on Bulls, and given the defi- 
nition of the genu::;, Blunder, fur that of the 
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particular species. I" ill venture, therefore, 
to propose the follo\ving: a Bull consists in a 
Inental juxta-position of incongruous images 
or thoughts \\?ith the sensation, but without tbe 
sense, of connection. The psychological con- 
ditions of the possibility of a Bull, it would not 
be difficult to deternline; but it \vould require 
a larger space than can be afforded here, at 
least nlore attention than 111Y readers ,vould be 
likely to afford. 
There is a sort of spurious Bull \vhich con- 
sists \vholly in lnistake of language, and which 
the closest thinker Inay lnake, if speaking in a 
language of \vhich he is not master.. 


'VISE IGNORANCE. 


IT is impossible to become either an eminentl)T 
great, or truly pious Ulan, ,vithout the courage 
to rCluail1 ignorant of nlany things. This im- 
portant truth is DIOst happily expressed by the 
elder Scaliger in prose, and by the younger ill 
verse; the latter extract has an additional 
claim frolu the exquisite terseness of its diction, 
and the purity of its Latinity. I particularly 
recolnl11end its perusal to the COllIn1entators on 
the Apocalypse. 
Quare ulterior disquisitio JJlorosi atque sata- 
!5'elltis allÙni est; llillnanæ enÙn sapientiæ pars 
est, qllæda1Jl æquo anÙno nescire rei/e. 
J. C. Scalig. Ex. 307. 8. 29. 
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Ne curioslls quære causas omnium, 
Quæcunque libris 'l,is prophetarznn indidit, 
AiJlata cælo, plena veraci Deo; 
Nec operta SllC1.i s71pparo silentii 
Irnunpere allele j sed pnulenter præteri ! 
J.,TescÜ'e 'L'elle 'luæ mllgister optim'lls 
Docere non vult, erudita inscitia est. 
Josep. ScaJig. 


ROUGE. 


1'UIUl\IPHANT generals in Ilolne ,vore rouge. 
The ladies of France, and thcir fair sisters and 
ilnitators in Britain, conceive thelnselves al- 
,vays in the chair of triun1ph, and of course 
entitled to the sanle distinction. The cnston1 
originated, perhaps, in the hUlnility of the con- 
querors, that they 111ight seen1 to blush conti- 
nually at their o'\'n praises. 311". Gilpin fre- 
quentI:r speaks of a " picturesque eye:" with 
sOll1ething less of solecisln, I 111ay affirnl that 
our fair ever blushing triu111phants have se- 
cured to thell1selvcs the charnl of picturesque 
checks, every face being its O\\Yl1 portrait. 


"E7rEU 7rTEPÚEJlTU. IIASTY \YORDS. 


I eRA YE Inercy (at least of my contemporaries: 
for if these OUlniana should outlive the present 
generation, the opinion ,yill not need it) but I 
could not help writing in the blank page of a 
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very celebrated ,york * the follo,ving passage 
froln Picus i\lirandula :- 


J.lovcnt mild stomacltum grammat-istæ q1.lid(un, qui cum, 
dUlls ten1.lerint vocabulorllnl origines, ita se ostentant, ita ven- 
ditant, ita circumfel'unt jactabundi, 'ilt JJ1'æ ipsis pro nihilo 
ltabcndos philosoplws arbitrentur. Epist. ad Hermol. Barb. 


l\IOTIVES AND IMPULSES. 


IT i::; a Iuatter of infinite difficulty, but fortu- 
nately of cOInparative indifference to detern}ine 
\vhat a 111an's Inotive Inay have been for this 
or that particular action. Rather seek to learn 
,vhat his objects in general are. 'Vhat does 
he habituaIly ,vish, habitually pursue 1 and 
thence deduce his impulses \vhich are com- 
11lonly the true efficient causes of men's con- 
duct; and ,vithout ,vhich the motive itself 
,vould not have becolne a Illotive. Let a 
haunch of venison represent the Illotive, and 
the keen appetite of health, and exercise the 
inlpulse: then place the same or some Illore 
favourite dish before the same Inan, sick, dys- 
peptic, and stolllach-\vorn, and we nlay then 
weigh the comparative influences of Illotives 
and impulses. 'Vithout the perception of 
this truth, it is inlpossible to understand the 
character of Iago, \vho is represented as now 
assigning one,.. 
nù then another, and again a 


-4f Diversions of Purley. Ed. 
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third ßlotive for his conduct, all alike the l11el'C 
fictions of his o\vn restless nature, ùistelnpereù 
by a keen sense of his intellectual superiority, 
and haunted by the love of exerting po\ver on 
those especially who are his superiors in prac- 
tical and nloral excellence. Yet 110\\T many 
anlong our 1110dern critics have attributed to 
the profound author this the appropriate in- 
consistency of the character itself: 
A second illustration :-Did Curio, the qUO/l- 
t!tOlt patriot, reforlner, anù senlÎ-revolutiollist, 
abjure his opinion, and ye]] the forenlost in 
the hunt of persecution against his old friends 
and fello\y-philosophists, ,yith a cold clear }Jrc- 
ùeternlination, forllled at one lllolllent, of 11lak- 
ing Æ5000 a year by his apostacy 1-1 neither 
kno\v nor care. Probably not. But this ] 
kno\v, that to be thought a Dlan of consequence 
b)T his conteluporaries, to be adlnitted into the 
80ciety of his superiors in artificial rank, to 
excite the aùn1iration of lords, to live ill splen- 
dour and sensual luxury , have been the objects 
of his habitual ,vishes. A flash of lightning 
lIas turned at once the polarity of the cOlnpass 
needle: and so, perhaps, no\v and then, but as 
rarely, a violent Illotive Inay revolutionize a 
ulan's opinions and professions. But Inore 
frequently his honesty dies a\vay Î1nperceptibly 
froll1 evening into t\vilight, and from t\vilight 
into utter darl{.ness. He turn
 hypocrite so 
gradually, and by such tiny atolllS of motion, 
that Ly the tilue he has arrived at a given POillt, 
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he forgets his o\\rn hypocrisy in the iUlpercep- 
tible dcgrcc8 of his conversion. The difference 
bet\veen such a man and a bolder liar, is 
luerely that bet\\reen the hour hand, and that 
\\. hich tells the seconds, on a ,vatch. Of the 
forlller you can see only the past nlotion; of 
the latter both the past l1lotion and the present 
nloving. Yet there is, perhaps, lllore hope of 
the latter rogue: for he has lied to mankind 
only and not to hilnself-the fornler lies to his 
0\\ n heart, a8 ,veIl as to the public. 


I
\V ARD BLIXD
ESS. 


"rALK to a blind ulan-he knows he ,vants the 
sense of sight, and \villingly Blakes the proper 
allo\vallces. But there are certain internal 
8cnses, ,rhich a man lllay ,vant, anù yet be 
,,'hony ignorant that he \Vallts theIne It is 
11108t unpleasant to converse ,vith such persons 
on subjects of taste, philosophy, or religion. 
Of course there is no reasoning ,yith them: for 
they do not possess the facts, on wllich the 
rea
oning luust be grounded. Nothing is pos- 
sible, but a naked dissent, ,vhich ÎInplies a sort 
of ullsocial contelnpt; Of, ,vhat a 111an of kind 
dispositions is very likely to fall into, a heart- 
lcss tacit acquiescence, ".. hich borùers too 
nearly on ùl1pl icity. 
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TilE VICES OF SL
\VES NO EXCUSE FOR 
SLAVERY. 


IT often happens, that the slave himself has 
neither the po,ver nor the ,vish to be free. 
lIe is then brutified; but this apathy is the 
dire effect of slavery, and so far from being a 
justifying cause, that it contains the grounds of 
its bitterest cOlldenlnation. The Carlovingian 
race bred up the l\Ierovillgi as beasts; and then 
assigned their un,,"orthiness as the satisfactory 
reason for their dethronelnent. Alas! the hu- 
Ulan being is 1110re easily ,veaned fronl the 
habit of COllll1lallùing than fronl that of abject 
obediencc. The 
lave lObes 11is soul ,vhen he 
loses his lnaster; even as the dog that has lost 
hiInsclf in the street, ho,vls and ,vhines till he 
has found the house again, ,,,here he had been 
kicked and cudgelled, and half starved to 
boot. ...\s ,ve, ho,vever, or our ancestors 111ust 
have inoculated our fello,v-creature ,vith this 
,vasting disease of the sonl, it beconles our duty 
to cure him; and tllough ,ve cannot În1lnedi- 
ately 11lake hinl free, 
Tet ,ve can, and ought 
to, put hiln in the ,yay of beconling so at sonle 
future tilDe, if not in his own person, yet in 
that of his children. The French, you ,viII say, 
are not capable of freedonl. Grant this ;-but 
does this fact justify the ungrateful traitor, 
,vho
e cvery measure has been to 11lake them 

till JlIOl'C incauable of it 1 
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CIRCUL.1TIOK OF THE BLOOD. 


THE ancients attributed to the blooù the 8an1(1 
1110tioll of ascent anù descent ,vhich really 
takes place in the sap of trees. Servetus dis- 
covered the lllinor circulation from the heart 
to the lungs. Do not the follo\ving passages of 
Giordano Bruno (published in 1591) seelll to 
in1ply more? I put the question, }Jall}Jerisfur1Jla, 
\vith unfeigned ùiffidence. 


" De Imlllcnso et Innumerabili," lib. vi. cap. 8. 
Ut in nostro corpore sanguis per totllrn eireulneUl'sat et l'C- 
cllrsat, sic in toto mundo, astro, tellure. 
Quare non aliter quam nostro in corpore sanguis 
Hine meat, !Line l'emeat, neque ad inferiora fluit vi 
]}[aj01'e, ad supel'a a perlibus quam deinde l'eeedat:- 


and still nlore plainly, in the ninth chapter of 
the sanle book, 


Quid esset 
Quodam ni gy"O naturæ cuneta redirent 
Ortus ad proprios rUl'sum; si sorbeat omnes 
PVlltus aquas, totum non restituatque perenni 
Ordine; qua possil rerum eonsistere vita? 
Tanquam si totus eoneUì1'at sanguis in unam, 
In qua eonsistat, partem, nee prima revisat 
Ordia, et antiquos cursus non inde resumat. 


It i8 affirn1ed in the" ßupplelnent to the 
Scotch Encyclopædia Britannica," that Des 
Cartes ,vas the first ,,
ho in defiance of Aris- 
totle and the Schools, attributed infinity to 
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th(' universe. The very title of Bruno's paetH 
proves, that this honour belongs to him. 
Feyjoo lays clainl to a kuo,,'lc<lge of the 
circulation of the blood for Francisco de la 
'Reyna, a farrier, "rho published a ,vork upon his 
o,vn art at Burgos, in 1564. The passage ,,,hich 
he quotes is perfectly clear. Pur lJla1lera, que 
la sang're anl[a en torno, y en ruef!a })01" todos los 
'J1l'ie'lflbros, excluye lOfia dll(la. 'Vhether Reyna 
himself claÏIncd c ny ùiscovery, Feyjoo ùoe:-3 
not Il1ention ;-but, these ,yords Seenl to refer 
to SOll1e preceding ùenlonstration of the fact. 
I anl inclined to think that this, like many 
other things, ,vas kno\vn before it ,vas disco- 
vered; just as the preventive po,vers of the 
vaccine disease, the existence of adipocire in 
graves, anù certain principles in gralnmar and 
in population, upon ,,-hich bulky books have 
been "yritten and great reputations raised ill 
our days. 
. 


. 


PERITURJE PARCERE CHARTÆ. 


'VHAT scholar but lnllst at times have a feeling 
'-' 
of splenetic regret, ,vhel1 he looks at the list 
of novels, in two, thref\, or four volumes each, 
published 1110nthly by :\Iessrs. Lane, &c. aud 
then reflects that there are valuable ,yorks of 
Cud,yorth, prepared by hÌ1nself for the press, 
) et stillllnpublisherl by the University ,,,hich 
possesseb thenl, and \vhich ought to glory in 
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the nanle of their great author! and that there 
is extant in Inanuscript a folio volume of un- 
printed sernlons by Jerelny Taylor. Surely, 
surely, the patronage of our man)T literary 
societies lnight be elnployed Inore beneficially 
to the literature and to the actual literali of 
the country, if they \,,"ollld publish the valu- 
able nlanuscripts that lurk in our different 
public libraries, and make it \,,"orth the ,,-bile of 
nlen of learning to correct and annotate the 
copies, instead of -, but it is treading on 
hot emùers! 


TO HAVE AND TO BE. 


THE distinction is Inarked in a beautiful senti- 
Inent of a Gerlnan poet: Hast thou any thing 1 
share it \vith me and I ,viII pay thee the 
,yorth of it. Art thou any thing 1 0 then let 
us exchange souls! 
The follo\ving is offered as a mere playful 
illustration: 


" 'Vonlen bave no souls," says prophet 
Ia- 
hOlnet. 


Nay, dearest Anna! why so grave? 
I said you had no soul, 'tis true: 
For what you are, you cannot have- 

Tis I, that have one, since I first had you. 
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" 'V ELL, Sir!" exclainlcd a lady', the vchc- 
lnent and ilnpassionate partizan of 
Ir. "Tilkes, 
in the day of his glory, anù during the broad 
blaze of his patriotisnl, " "r eIl, Sir! and ,,-ill 
you dare deny that 1\lr. "Tilkes is a great nlan, 
and an eloquent Blan f'-" Oh! by no nleans, 
l\Iadanl! I have -not a doubt respecting l\lr. 
"Tilkes's talents 1"-" 'V ell, but, Sir! and is 
lIe not a fine man, too, and a handsolne I1lan 1" 
-" "Thy, l\Iadalll! he squints, doesn't he 1"- 
" Squint8! )Tes to be sure he does, Sir! but 
Bot a bit lnorc than a gentlenlan and a Ulan of 
sense OUgllt to squint!" 


GOODNESS OF HEART INDISPENSABLE TO 
A l\IAN OF GENIUS. 


If 'JJlell 'lvill inl)Jllrtially, and '/lot asquillt, look 
tOlcaJ"d the ii/ices alid functiolt of a poet, they 
'il"ill easily conclude to thenlselres tIle ÙJljJossibility 
of any 'JJ1an's being tIle good poet 'it"itllout bci1l3' 
first a B'uod 'JllClll. Dcd-ication to the Fo.-c. 
Ben J 011S011 has borro,ved this just and noble 
sentiment fron1 Strabo. 

H 
È (drET1ì) 7TOL1JTOV CTvvl
EvKTaL T.p TOV åvlJpw7rov. 
" .,., , 0 , , n ", 
KaL OVx OlOVTE "ya ov YEVECTuat 7TOU]Tl]V, ,n] 7TrOTEpOV 
)'EV1]lJÉ11Ta 
v
pa dyulJóv. Lib. I. p. 3:3. foJio. 
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THOSE "rho have III ore faith in parallelisln than 
luyself, Illay trace Satan's address to the sun in 
Paradi
e Lost to the first lines of Ben Jonson's 
Poetaster: 


" Light! I salute thee, but with wounded nerves, 
\Vishing thy golden splendour pitchy darkness !n 
But even if 
Iilton bad the above in his nlinò, 
his o,vn verses \votIld be In ore fitly entitled an 
apotheosis of Jonson's lines than an imitatioll. 


STATISTICS. 


"T E all relnenlber Burke's curious assertion 
that there \vere 80,000 incorrigible jacobins in 
England. )Ir. Colquhoun is equalIy precise 
in the nunlber of beggars, prostitutes, and 
thieves in the City of I..ondon. :l\Iercetinus, 
,vho \vrote under l..e\vis X'T. seems to have af- 
forded the precedent; he assures his readers, 
that by an accurate calculation there ,vere 
50,000 incorrigible atheists in the City of 
Paris! Atheisn1 then may haye been a co-cause 
of the French revolution; but it should not be 
burthened on it, as its lnonster-child. 


'OL. I. 
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MAGNANIl\fITY. 


THE follo\ying ode ,vas ,vritten by Giordano 
Bruno, under prospect of that ll1artyrdolll ,,
hich 
he soon after suffered at ROine, for atheislll: 
that is, as is proved by all his ,,"orks, for a 
lofty and enlightened piety, ,yhich ,vas of 
course l1nintell igible to bigots and dangerous 
to an apostate llierarchy. If the hun1an 11linù 
be, as it assuredly is, the 8ublinlest object ,vhich 
nature affords to our contenlplatiou, these lines 
,vhich portray the hlunan 11lind under the ac- 
tion of its most elevated affections, have a fair 
clailll to the praise of sublimity. The ,york 
from ,,,hich they are extracted is exceedingly 
rare (as are, indeed, all the "Torks of the Nolan 
philosopher), and I have never seen thenl 
quoted :- 


Dædaleas vacuis plumas nectere humel'is 
Concupia'Rt alii; aut vi suspendi nubium, 
Alis, ventorum,ve appetant remigium ; 
Aut orbitæ flarnmantis rapta,.i alveo ; 
Bellerophontisve alitem. 


Nos vero illo donati su I1lUS genio, 
Ut fa turn inf1'epedi OiJjectasque umbras cernimus, 
Ne cæci ad lumen solis, ad perspicuas 
Naturæ voces sllrdi, ad Divum munera 
Ingrato adsimus pectore. 


Non curamu.s stultorum quid opinio 
De nobis ferat, aut qlleis dignpt'Plr seclihus. 
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Alis ascendimus sursum. meli01'ihus ! 
Quid nuhes ultra, ventorum ultra pst sP1n;tn, 
Vidimus, quantum satis est. 


Illuc c01lscendent plurimi, nobis ducibus, 
Per sealam p7'op'l'io ereetam et firmam in p clore, 
Quam Dells, et vegeti sors dabit ingeni ; 
Non manes, pluma, ignis, ventus, ?lubes, 
piritus, 
Divinanturn phantasmata. 


Non sensus t:egetans, non me 'I'atio arguet, 
Non indoles exculti clara in!Jenii; 
Sed perfidi sycophantæ superciliul1
 
Absque lance, statera, trutina, oculo, 
lIiraculum. armati segete. 


Versificantis grammatistæ encomium, 
Buglossæ Græeissantum, et epistolia 
Lectorem libri salutantulll a limine, 
Latrantum adversum Zoilos, .J.1IoJJlos, mastiges, 
Hillc ahsillt testimonia! 


Procedat nudus, quem non ornant 1lubila, 
Sol! Non cOll'l.'eniunt quadrupedum phaleræ 
Humano dorso! P01TO veri species 
Quæsita, inventa, et pafefacta me efferat ! 
Etsi nullus intelligat, 
Si cum natura sapia, et sub numine, 
fd vere plus qua1J
 satis est. 


The conclusion alludes to a charge of in1pe- 
netrable obscurity, in ,yhich Bruno shares one 
and the SlU11e fate ,vith Plato, Aristotle, Kant, 
and in truth ,vith every great disc-overer and 
benefactor of the hUlllan race; excepting only 
\\7hen the discoveries ha,.e been capable of 
being rendered palpable to the out\yard 
ensf'S, 
and have therefore conle under the cognizance 
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of OUT "sober judicious critics," the Inen of 
"sound common sense;" that is, of those 
snails in intelJect, ,vho ,year their eyes at the 
tips of their feelers, and cannot even see unless 
they at the saine tilne touch. 'Vhen these 
finger-philosophers affirm that Plato, Bruno, 
&c. DIUst have been " out of their senses," the 
just and proper retort is,-" Gentlenlen! it is 
still ,,,"orse \",ith you! you have lost your rea- 
'" 
son. 
By the by, Addison in the Spectator bas 
grossly Dlisrepresented the design and tendency 
of Bruno's Bestia Trionl)Jnante; the object of 
,,,,hich ,vas to sho,v of al] the theologies and 
theogonies which have been conceived for the 
Dlere purpose of solving problems in the mate- 
rial universe, that as they originate in fancy, so 
they aU end in delusion, and act to the 11Ïnd- 
ranee or prevention of sound kno\vledge and 
actual discovery. But the principal and most 
iInportant truth taught in this allegory is, that in 
the concerns of n10rality all pretended kno\v- 
leùge of the ,,,,ill of Ileaven \vhich is not re- 
vealed to ll1an through his conscience; that all 
cOlnulanùs \vhich do not consist in the uncon- 
ditional obedience of the ,viII to the pure rea- 
son, ,vithout talnper.ing ,rith consequences 
C,vhich are in God's po,ver, not in ours); in 
short, that all lllotives of hope and fear frolD 
invisible po\vers, which are not imnlediately 
derived frolll, and absolutely coincident with, 
the reverence due to the supreme reason of the 
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universe, are all alike dangerous superstitions. 
'l"he ,vorship founded on them, \vhether offered 
by the Catholic to St. Francis, or by the poor 
African to his Fetish differ in fornl only, not 
in substance. Herein Bruno speaks not only 
as a philosopher, but as an enlightened Chris- 
tian ;-the Evangelists and Apostles every 
,v here representing their moral precepts not as 
doctrines then first revealed, but as truths im- 
planted in the hearts of men, ,vhich their vices 
only could have obscured. 


NEGR08 AND NARCISSUSES. 


THERE are certain tribes of Xegros \\,ho take 
for the deity of the day the first thing they see 
or Ineet ,vith in the morning. ì\Iany of our 
fine ladies, and some of our very fine gentle- 
men, are follo,,"'ers of the salue sect; though 
by aid of the looking-glass they secure a COll- 
stancy as to the object of their devotion. 


AN ANECDOTE. 


,V E here in England received a very high cha- 
racter of Lord -- during his stay abroad. 
" Not unlikely, Sir," replied the traveller; "a 
dead dog at a distance is said to smell like 
1 " 
nIUSh.. 
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THE PHAROS AT ALEXANDRIA. 


CERTAIN full and highly-,yrought dissuasive" 
fron1 sensual indulgencies, in the ,vorks of the- 
ologians as \\?ell as of satirists and storY-\\'Titers, 
lllay, not unaptly, remind one of the Pharos; 
the nlany lights of ,yhich appeared at a dis- 
tance as one, and this as a polar star, so as ll10re 
often to occasion ,'recks than prevent theIne 
At the base of the Pharos the nanle of the 
reigning luol1arch ,vas engraved, on a cOlnpo- 
sition, ,vhich the artist ,veIl kne,v ,vould last no 
longer than the king's life. Under this, and 
{'ut deep in the Inarble itself, ,ras his 0\\ n nalne 
and dedication: "Sostratos of Gyudos, son of 
Dexiteles to the Gods, protectors of sailors !"- 
So ,viII it be ,yith the (i-evrg"iUJ11 Sidus the Fer- 
llilllllldia, &c. 
c..-FlatterY'8 plaister of Paris 
\\.ill crulnble a\\ray, and under it \\'e shall read 
the naUles of Her
chel, Piozzi, and their C0111- 
peers. 


bE
SE A
D CO
L'10
 SENSE. 


I HAVE noticed t,yO main evils in philusophi- 
zil1g. The first is, the absurdity of deluanding 
proof for the very facts \\? hich constitute the 
nature of hiIn ,vho denlands it,-a proof for 
tho
e prinlary and ullceasing revelations of 
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self-consciousness, ,,,hich every possible proof 
Innst pre-suppose; reasoning, for instance,pro 
and con, concerning the existence of the po\ver 
of reasoning. Other truths lnay be ascer- 
tained; but these are certainty itself (all at 
least ,vhich ,ve mean by the ,vord), and are the 
nleasure of every thing else ,vhich ,ve deem 
certain. The second evil is, that of nlistaking 
for such facts lllere general l)rej udices, and 
those opinions that, having been habitually 
taken for granted, are dignified \vith the name 
of COllln10n sense. Of these, the first is the 
lllore inj urious to the reputation, the latter 11101'e 
detrilnental to the progress of philosophy. In 
the affairs of COlnnlon life \ve very properly 
appeal to C0l11lnon sense; but it is absurd to 
reject the results of the 11licroscope fÌ'Olll the 
negative testimony of the naked eye. Kuives 
are sufficient for the table and the 11larket ;- 
but for the purpo
es of science ,ve IUUSt dissect 
",ith the lancet. 
As an instance of the latter evil, take that 
truly po\\'erful and active intellect, Sir Thonlas 
Bro\\'u, ,,
ho, though he had ,vritten a large 
yollune in detection of vulgar errors, yet 
peremptorily pronounces the lnotion of the 
earth round the sun, and consequently the 
,v hole of the Copernican systenl ul1\vorthy of 
any serious confutation, as being luanifestly re- 
pugnant to C01111110n sense; ,vhich said conl- 
l110n sense, like a Iniller's scales, used to ,veigh 
gold or gasses, lllay, aud often does, becofile 
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yery gro

, though unfortunately 110t very 1111- 
COlTIlnOn, nonsense. And as for the former, 
".hich may be called Lop;ica Præpostera, I 
have read in 111etaphysical es
ays of no sInal1 
faIlle, argunlel1ts dra,vn ab e..t'tra in proof and 
disproof of personal identity', ,,-hich, ingenious 
a
 they Il1ay be, "'ere clearly anticipated Ly the 
little old ,,'olnan's appeal to her little dog, for 
the solution of the very sanle doubts, occa- 
sioned by her petti<.;uah; having been cut round 
about :- 


If it is not lue, he'll bark and he'll rail, 
But if I be I, he'll wag his little tail. 


TOLERA'fION. 


I DAnE cOllfe
s that 
Ir. Locke's treatise on 
Toleration appeared to lne far frolll being a 
full and satisfactory ans,ver to the subtle and 
oft-times plausible arguments of Bellarmin, 
and other R0111anists. Ou the ,rho]e, I ,vas 
lllore pleased ,vitll the celebrated \V. Penn's 
tracts on the same su bj eet. rorhe follo\ving ex- 
tract frolH his excellent letter to the king of 
Poland appeals to the heart rather than to the 
head, to the Christian rather than to the phi- 
losopher; and, besides, overlooks the ostensible 
object of reJigious penalties, \vhich is not so 
Inuch to convert the heretic, as to prevent the 
spread of heresy. The thoughts, ho,vever, are 
80 just in thelnselves, and expressed \\'ith so 
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11111Ch life and siulplieity, that it ,veIl de8crve
 a 
place in these Omniana:- 
Now, 0 Prince! give a poor Christian leave to expostu- 
late with thee. Did Christ Jesus or his holy followers endea- 
vour, by precept or example, to set up their religion with a 
carnal sword? Called he any troops of men or angels to defend 
hiIn? Did he encourage Peter to dispute his right with the 
sword? But did he not say, Put it up? Or did he countenance 
his over-zealous disciples, when they would have had fire from 
heaven to destroy those that were not of their mind? 
 0 ! 
But did not Christ rebuke them, saying, Ye know not what 
spÏ1'Ït 
/e are of? And if it was neither Christ's spirit, nor their 
own spirit that would have fire frOln heaven-Oh! what is 
that spirit that would kindle fire on earth to destroy such as 
peaceably dissent upon the account of conscience! 
o King! when did the true religion persecute? \Vhen 
did the true church offer violence for religion? \Vere not her 
weapons prayers, tears, and patience? did not Jesus conquer 
by these weapons, and vanquish cruelty by suffering? can 
clubs, and staves, and swords, and prisons, and banishn1ents 
reach the soul, convert the heart, or convince the understand- 
ing of man? \Yhen did violence ever make a true convert, or 
bodily punishment, a sincere Christian? This maketh void 
the end of Christ's coming. Yea, it robbeth God's spirit of its 
office, which is to convince the worl,d. That is the sword by 
which the ancient Christians overcame. 


The theory of persecution seelns to rest on 
the following assumptions. 1. A duty Ílnplies 
a right. 'Ve have a right to do ,vhatever it is 
our duty to do. 2. It is the duty and conse- 
quently the right of the supren1e po,ver in a 
state to pron10te the greatest possible sun} of 
,,-ell-being in that state. 3. This is Î1npossible 
,vithout morality. l.t. But nlorality can neither 
be produced or preserved in a people at large 
,vithout true religion. 5. Relative to the dutieb 
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of the l
gislature Of governors, that is the true 
religion ,,'hich they conscientiously believe to 
be so. ü. As there can be but one true reli- 
gion, at the saIne tin1e, this one it is their duty 
and right to authorize and protect. 7. But the 
established religion cannot be protected and 
secured except by' the ilnpositioll of restraints 
or the influence of penalties on those, ,vho pro- 
fess and propagate hostility to it. 8. True re- 
ligion, consisting of -precepts, counsels, COIll- 
luandulents, doctrines, and historical narra- 
tives, cannot be effectually proved or defended, 
hut by a c0111prehensive vie\v of the ,,-hole as a 
systeln. No,,,, this cannot be hoped for froul 
the Inas
 of lllankind. But it Inay be attacked, 
and the faith of ignorant Inen subverted by 
particular objections, by the statcluent of diffi- 
cnlties \vithout any countcr-statelnent of the 
greater difficulties \rhich "rould result froIll the 
rej ection of the forIner, and by all the other 
stratagelns used in the desultory ,rarfare of 
sectaries and infidels. This is, ho\rever, IllHUi- 
festly dishonest and dangerous, anù there luust 
exist, therefore, a po\ver in the state to prevent, 
suppress, and punish it. 9. The advocates of 
toleration have never been able to agree alnollg 
tben1selves concerning the lin1its to their o\vn 
clailns ; have never established any clear rules, 
as to ,vhat shall and \vhat shall not be adlnitted 
nnder the nan1e of religion and conscience. 
rrreason and the grossebt indecencies not only 
lnay be, but have been, called by these names: 
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as <.unollg the earlier r\llabapti
ts. 10. And 
last, it is a ]Jelitio }Jrillcipii, or begging the 
question, to take for granted that a state has 
no po,ver except in case of overt acts. It is its 
duty to prevent a present evil, as much at least 
as to punish the perpetrators of it. Besides, 
preaching and publishing are overt acts. Nor 
has it yet been proved, though often asserted, 
that a Christian sovereign has nothing to do 
,,,,ith the eternal happiness or 111isery of the 
fello\v creatures entrusted to his charge. 


HINT FOR A NE\V SPECIES OF HISTORY. 


" The very knowledge of the opinions and customs of so 
considerable a part of mankind as the .Jews now are, and 
especially have been heretofore, is valuable both for pleasure 
and use. It is a very good piece of history, and that of the 
best kind, namely, of human nature, and of that part of it 
which is nlost different fronl us, and commonly the least known 
to us. And, indeed, the principal advantage which is to be 
made by the wiser sort of lHen of 1110St writings, is rather to 
see what men think and are, than to be informed of the na- 
lures and truth of things ; to observe what thoughts and pas- 
sions have occupied men's minds, what opinions and manners 
they are of. In this view it becomes of no mean importance 
to notice and record the strangest ignorance, the most putid 
fables, impertinent, trifling, ridiculous disputes, and more ridi- 
culous pugnacity in the defence and retention of the subjects 
disputed." Publisher's preface t
. the reader in Lightfoot's 
\\T arks, vol. i. 


Ix the thick. VOlUll1E of title pages and chapters 
of contents (colnpo
ed)" of large and sOlall 
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,,'orks corresponùent to each (propo
ed) by a 
certain o1Jlui-pregnant, nitti/i-parturient genius 
of IllY acquaintance, not the least prolnising is, 
-" A History of the )11oraI8 and (as connected 
there,,'ith) of the Inanners of the English N a- 
tion frolll the Conquest to the pre
ent tilne." 
Frolll the chapter of contents it appears, that 
IllY friend is a steady believer in the ullinter- 
I'll pted progression of his fello,v cOUl1tryn1en ; 
that there has been a 
onstant gro\yth of \vealth 
and ,veIl-being alnong us, and ,yith these an 
incrca::;e of kno\vledge, and \vith increasiug 
kno\\r]eùge an increase and ùiffusion of prac- 
tical gooòness. The degrees of acceleration, 
indeed, have been different at different periods. 
The 1110ral being has sOlnetÏ1nes era ,vIed, some- 
tiJnes strolled, sOlnetÏlnes ,yalked, sometilues 
run; but it has at all tin1es been llloving 011- 
,yard. If in anyone point it has gone back- 
,yarò, it has been only in order to leap for\vard 
in SOlne other. The \york ,vas to commence 
,vitll a 111uneration table, or catalogue, of tbose 
virtues or qualities \vhich make a luau happy 
in hin1self, and \vhich conduce to the happiness 
of those about hhn, in a greater or lesser sphere 
of agency. The degree and the frequency in 
,vhich each of these virtues manifested thenl- 
selves, in the successive reigns froni 'Villiaul 
the Conqueror inclusively, ,,,'ere to be illustrated 
by apposite quotations from the \yorks of con- 
telnporary ,vriters, not only of historians and 
chronicler
, but of thè poets, rOluance '''Titers 
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and theologians, not Olllitting the correspon- 
dence bet\veen literary nIen, the la\,,"s and 
regulations, civil and ecclesiastical, and \",hat- 
ever records the industry of antiquarians ha
 
brought to light in their provincial, municipal, 
and lllonastic histories :-tall tonles and huge! 
un degenerate sons of Anak, which lool{ do\vn 
frolll a dizzy height on the d\varfish progeny of 
COl1tenIporary ,vit, and can find no associates in 
size at a less distance than t\\TO centuries; and 
in arranging \vhich the puzzled librarian lnllst 
comlnit an anachronisln in order to avoid an 
anatopisln. 
Such of these illustrations as llI0St amused or 
impressed me, ,vhen I heard theln (for alas! 
even his very title pages and contents DIY 
friend conlposes only in air!) I shall pro- 
bably attelnpt to preserve in different parts of 
these OJJzlliana. At present I shall cite one 
article only \"hich I found \vafered on a blank 
leaf of his melnoranduln book, superscribed: 
" Flattering ne,vs for Anno Dornini 2000, 
whenever it shall institute a cOlnparison be- 
t\veen itself and the 17th and 18th centuries." 
It consists of an extract, say rather, an exsec- 
tion from the Kingston l\Iercantile 
t\dvertiser, 
froin Saturday, August the 15th, to Tuesday, 
August 18th, 1801. This paper \vhich con- 
tained at least t,venty more advertisements of 
the very same kind, ,vas found by accident 
aUIong the ,vrapping-papers in the trunk of 
an officer just returned froln the \\T est India 
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station. They stand here exactly as in the 
original, fron1 \"hich they are reprinted :- 
Kingston, July 30, 1801. 
Ran away, about three weeks ago, from a penn near Half- 
way Tree, a negro wench, nameù Nancy, of the Chamha 
country, strong made, an ulcer on her left leg, nlarked D. C. 
diamond between. She is supposed to be harboured by her 
husband, Dublin, who has the direction of a wherry working 
between this town and Port Royal, and is the property of Jf r. 
Fishley, of that place; the said negro man having concealed 
a boy in his wherry before. Half a joe will be paid to any 
person apprehending the above described wench, and deliver- 
ing to 1\11'. Archibald l\l' Lea, East end; and if found secreted 
by any person, the law will be put in force. 
Kingston, August 13, 1801. 
Strayed on :\Ionday evening last, a negro boy of the l\Ioco 
country, named Joe, the property of 
Jr. Thomas 'Villiams, 
planter, in St. John's, who had sent him to town under the 
charge of a negro man, with a cart for provisions. The said 
boy is, perhaps, fronl 15 to 18 years of age, about tweh'c 
months in the country, no mark, speaks little English, but 
can tell his owner's naIne; had on a long Oznaburg frock. 
It is supposed he Inight have gone out to vend some pears and 
Iemon-gras
, and have lost himself in the street. One pistole 
will be paid to any person apprehending and bringing him to 
this office. 


Kingston, July 1, 1801. 
Forty Shillings Reward. 
Strayed on Friday evening last, (and was seen gomg up 
'Vest Street the followiug morning), a small bay 
HORSE, 
the left ear lapped, flat rump, mud. scored from the saddle on 
his back, and marked on the near side F. 
1. with a dian10nd 
between. "hoever will take up the said horse, and deliver 
hilll to \Y. Balantine, butcher, back of 'Vest Street, will re- 
ceive the above reward. 
Kingston, July 4, 1801. 
Strayed on Sunday morning last, from the subscriber's 
house, in East Street, a bright dun He-
Iule, the Inane lately 
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cropped, a large cha.fe slig'htly skinned over on the near but- 
tock and othen\ ise chafed from the action of the harness in 
, 
his recent breaking. Half a joe will be paid to any person 
taking up and bringing this mule to the subscriber's house, or 
to the Store in Harbour Street. JOHN 'V AI
SH. 
Kingston, July 2, ] 80L . 
Ten pounds Reward, 
Ran away 
About two years ago fron1 the subscriber, a Negro woman 
named 
DORAH, 
purchased frOlll Alexander l\I'Kean, Esq. She is about 20 
years of age, and 5 feet 6 or 7 inches high; has a mark on 
one of her shoulders, about the size of a quarter dollar, occa- 
sioned, she says, by the yaws; of a coal black complexion, 
very artful, and most probably passes about the country with 
false papers and under another name; if that is not the case, 
it must be presumed she is harboured about Green pond, where 
she has a mother and other connexions. 


'Vhat a history! horses and negros! negros 
and horses! It 111akes n1e trel11ble at 111Y O\VI1 
nature. Surely, every religious and conscien- 
tious Briton is equally a debtor in gratitude to 
Thon1as Clarkson and his fello,v labourers ,vith 
every African: for on the soul of every indivi- 
dual an10ng us did a portion of guilt rest, as 
long as the Slave Trade rell1ained legal. 
A fe\v years back the public "'as satiat
d 
,vith accounts of the happy condition of the 
slaves in our colonies, and the great encourage- 
lnents and facilities afforded to such of then], 
as by industry and foresight laboured to better 
their situation. 'Vith ,vhat truth this is stated 
as the general tone of feeling anlong our plan- 
ters, and their agents, 111ay be conjectured frolll 
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the fol1o,ving sentences, ,vhich n1f\de part of 
,vhat in England ,ve call the leading paragraph 
of the saIne ne\vspaper :- 


Strange as it may appear, we are assured as a fact, that a 
nu
ber of slaves in this town have purchased lots of land, and 
are absolutely in possession of the fee simple of lanùs and te- 
nements. N either is it uncommon for the men slaves to pur- 
chase or nlanumize their wives, and vice versa, the wives their 
husbands. To account for this, we need only look to the de- 
predations daily cOlllmitted, and the impositions practised to 
the distress of the conl1H
lnity and ruin of the fair trader. 
Negro yards too, under such direction, will necessarily prove 
the asyhllll of runaways fronl the country. 


TEXT SPARRING. 


"THEN I hear (as \"ho no,v can travel t\yenty' 
llliles in a stage coach ,vithout the probability 
of hearing) an ignorant religionist quote an 
unconnected sentence of half a dozen \yords 
frOll} any part of the Old or N e\v Testalnent, 
and resting on the literal sense of these words 
the eternal misery of all ,vho reject, nay, even 
of all those countless 111yriads, \vho have never 
11ad the opportunity of accepting this, and 
sundry other articles of faith conjured up by 
the sanle textual magic; I ask luyself ,,,hat 
idea these persons form of the Bible, that they 
should use it in a way in which they themselves 
use no other book? They deem the ,vhole 
,vritten by inspiration. 'Ven! but is the very 
essence of rational discourse, that is, connec- 
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tion and dependency done a\vay, because the 
discour
e is infallibly rational? The Illysteries, 
,vhich these 8pirituallyn
es detect in the sinl- 
pJest texts, renlind HIe of the 500 nondescripts, 
each as large as his 0\\711 black cat, ,,,hich Dr. 
Katterfelto, by aid of his solar Inicroscope, dis- 
covered in a drop of tran8parent ,vater. 
But to a conteInporary ,vho has not thrO\\'ll 
his lot in the sanIe helnlet ,vith then1, thesé 
fanatics think it a crime to listen. Let thenl 
then, or far rather, let those who are ill danger 
of infection froln then1, attend to the golden 
aphorisnls of the old and orthodox divines. 
" Sentences in scripture (says Dr. Donne) like 
hairs in horses' tails, concur in one rootofbeauty 
and strength; but being plucked out, one by 
one, serve only for springes and snares." 
The second I transcribe fronl the preface to 
Lightfoot's ,yorks. "Inspired ,vritings are an 
illestiInable treasure to 111ankind; for so Juany 
sentences, so IllRny truths. But then the true 
sense of then1 must be kno\vn: other\yise, 
so 111any sentences, so 111any authorized false- 
hoods. " 


PELAGIANIS
L 


OUR lllodern latitudinarians ,vill find it diffi- 
cult to suppose, that any thing could have been 
said in the defence of Pelagianisn1 equally 
absurd with the fact
 and argunlents \vhich 
\,...; 
YOL.I. Y 
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have been aùduced in favour of original sin, 
(sin being taken as guilt; that iR, observes a 
Socillian ,vit, the crime of bcing born). But in 
the COllllnent of Rabbi Akibah on Ecclesiastes 
xii. 1. \YC haye a story of a Jl1other, ,vho Inust 
have been a most deterlnined believer in the 
uuinheritability of sin. For baving a sickly 
aud defornled child, and resolved that it should 
not be thought to haye been puni
hed for any 
fault of its parent
 or ancestors, and yet having 
nothing else for ,,, hich to blanle the child, she 
seriously and earnestly accused it before the 
judge of having kicked her unnlercifully du- 
ring her pregnancy. 
I alll firull y per
uaded that no doctrine ,vaH 
{'ycr ,,'idel y diffused al110ug various nations 
through successive ages and under different 
religions, (SUCll as is the doctrine of original 
sin, and redelnption, those fundaUlental articles 
of every kno\Yl1 l
eligion professing to be re- 
vealed,) ,vhich is not founded either in the na- 
ture of thingR or in the necessities of our nature. 
I II the language of the schools, it carries \\Tith 
it presunlptive evidence that it is either objec- 
tively or 8ubjectively true. Anù the lllore 
strange and contradictory such a doctrine lllay 
appear to the understanding, or discursive fa- 
culty, the stronger is the presunlption in its 
favour. For ,vhatever satirist
 lllay say, and 
sciolists iInagine, the hUlnan 111ind has no pre- 
dilection for absurdity. I do not, ho,vever, 
mean that such a doctrine shall be always tbe 
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best possibIp representation of the truth on 
,vhich it is founded; for the same body casts 
strangely different shado\vs in different places, 
and different degrees of light, but that it always 
does shado\v out some such truth, and derive 
its influence over our faith froin our obscure 
perception of that truth. Yea, even "There the 
person himself attributes his belief of it to the 
Iniracles, with ,vhich it \vas announced by the 
founder of his religion. 


T,HE SOUL AND ITS ORGANS OF SENSE. 


IT is a strong presunlptive proof against 11late- 
rialisln, that there does not exist a language on 
earth, from the rudest to the 1110st refined, in 
,vhich a 111aterialist can talk for five D1inutes 
together, ,,
ithout involving some contradiction 
in terlllS to his own systenl. Objection. 'ViII 
not this apply equally to the astron0111er? 
N e\vtoli, no doubt, talked of the sun's rising 
and setting, just like other lnen. 'Vhat should 
,ye think of the coxcomb "rho should have ob- 
jected to hin}, that he contradicted his o,vn 
systenl? Ausu.er- No! it does not apply 
equal1y; say rather, it is utterly inapplicable 
to the astronOlner and natural philosopher. 
For his philosophic, and his ordinary language 
speak of t".o quite different things, both of 
,vhich are equally true. In his ordinary lan- 
guage he refers to a fact of appearance, to a 
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phenotncnon COl1l1l10n and necessary' to all pl
r- 
sons in a given situation; in his scientific lan- 
guage he deterulines that one po
ition or figure, 
,vhich being 
upposed, the appearance in ques- 
tion "rould be the necessary re
ult, and all ap- 
pearances in all 
ituations luay be ùeu10nstraLly 
foretold. Let a body be suspended in the air, 
and strongly illllluinated. 'Vhat fib'Llrc i
 here? 
A triangle. But \yhat here? A trapezilull;- and 
so on. 'fhe 
alue question put to t\venty lllen, 
in t\\'cnt)T different position
 and di
tance
, 
\\-ould receive t\\ enty different ans\vers: each 
,,"ould be a true ans\ver. But '\7 hat is that one 
figure ,vhich, being so placed, all these facts of 
appearance Jl1ust result according to the law of 
perspective ?-Ay! this is a ditl"erent question, 
this is a ne\v subject. The ,vords ,,-hich ans,ver 
this ,,,ould ùe aùsurd if used in reply to the 
foriller. *" 
Thus, the language of the ðcripture on natu- 
ral objects is as 
trictly philosophical a
 that of 
the N e\\'tonian systeul. Perhaps Inore so. 
l
or it is not only equally true, but it is universal 
an10ng 111ankind, and unchangeable. It de- 
scribes facts of appearance. And ,vhat other 
language \vould have been consistent ,vith the 
divine ,,'isdolTI? The inspired ,yriters ll1Ust 
have borro\ved their terlninology, either frolu 
the crude and Inistaken philosophy of their 
own times, anù 
o have sanctified and perpe- 


See Church dnù Stat
. Appendix, p. '231. Ed. 
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tllated falsehood, unintelligible Ineantilne to all 
but one in ten thousand; or they must have 
anticipated the terminology of the true system, 
,,,ithout any revelation of the system itself, and 
so have become unintelligible to all Inen; or 
lastly, they must have revealed the systeln 
itself, and thus have left nothing for the exer- 
cise, developement, or re\vard of the human 
understanding, instead of teaching that Illoral 
knowledge, and enforcing those social and civic 
virtues, out of which the arts and sciences will 
spring up in due time ftnd of their own accord. 
But nothing of this applies to the lllaterialist ; 
he refers to the very sanle facts, of \vhich the 
COffinlon language of nlankind speaks: and 
these too are facts that have their sole and 
entire being in our own consciousness; facts, as 
to \vhich esse and cOllscire are identical. N O\V, 
\'" hatever is comnlon to all languages, in all 
clÍInates, at all tinles, and in all stages of civi- 
lization, 111uSt be the exponent and consequent 
of the common consciousness of man as man. 
'Vhatever contradicts this universal language, 
therefore, contradicts the universal conscious- 
ness, and the facts in question subsisting ex- 
clusively in consciousness, whatever contradicts 
the consciousness contradicts the fact. 
I have been seduced into a dry discussion 
,rhere I had intended only a few alllUsil1g facts, 
in proof, that the 111ind Blakes the sense far 
more than the senses Inake the Inind. If] 
have life, and health, and leisure, I purpo
e to 
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COlIlpile froln the ,yorks, memoirs, and tran:5- 
actions of the different philosophical societies 
in Europe, fronl Jnagazines, and the rich store 
of llledical and psychological publications, fur- 
nished by the Engli::;h, French, and German 
press, all the essays and cases tbat relate to 
the hUInan faculties under unusual circlun- 
8tances, (for pathology is the crucible of phy- 
siology), excluding such only as are not intel- 
ligible ,vithout the syrnbols or terlninology of 
science. These I ,\?ould arrange under the 
different 
enses and po'
ers: as the eye, the 
ear, the touch, &c.; the iUlitative po,ver, vo- 
luntary and autoluatic; the ilnagination, or 
shaping anù lllodifying þo\\-er; the fancy or 
the aggregative and associative po,ver; the 
understanding, orthe regulative, substantiating, 
and realizing po,ver; the speculative reason, 
vis tllcoretica et scicJltifica, or the po\Yer, by 
,vhich ,ve produce, or ainl to produce, unity! 
necessity, and a universality in all our kno,v- 
ledge by means of principles, · (l priori; the 
,viII or practical reason; the faculty of choice, 


· This phrase, a priori, is, in common, most grossly D1isun- 
derstood, and an absurdity burthened on it which it does not 
deserve. By knowledge a pri'Jri, we do not mean that we 
can know any thing previously to experience, which would be 
a contradiction in terms; but having once known it by occa- 
sion of experience (that is, something acting upon us from 
without) we then know, that it lllust have pre-existed, or the 
experience itself would have been impossible. By experience 
only I know, that I have eyes; but then tHY reason convinces 
me, that I must have had eyes in order to the e"'perience. 
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(JJTill/âillJ), and (distinct both frOBl the mora] 
,,'ill, and the choice), the sensation of volition 
,vhich I have found reason to include under the 
]}cad of single and dou"þle touch. Thence I 
propose to Inake a ne,,,. arrangement of Inad- 
neSS, ,,,,bethel' as defect, or as excess, of any of 
these senses or faculties; and thus by appro- 
priate cases to she,v the difference bet,veen ;- 
1. a 111an having lost his reason but not his 
senses or understanding-that is, ",hen he sees 
things as other ll1en see theln,-adapts lneans 
to ends as other TIlen ,vould adapt thenl, and 
not seldonl, ,vith nlore sagacity,-but his final 
end is altogether irrational: 2. his having lost 
his ,,,its, that is, his understanding or judicial 
po,ver; but not his reason or the. use of his 
senses,-(such ,\Tas Don Quixote; and, there- 
fore, 'f'e love and reverence hitn, ,,, hile \ve des- 
pise Hudibras): 3. his being out of his senses, 
as in the case of a hypochondriac, to WhOlll his 
IÏlnbs appear to be of glass, although all his 
conduct is both rational, or l11ora1, and prudent: 
4. Or the case Inay be a cOlnbination of all 
three, though I doubt the existence of such a 
case, or of any t,,",o of theln: 
). And lastly, 
it may be merely such an excess of sensation, 
as overpo,vers and suspends all, 'v hich is frenzy 
or raving Illadness. 
A diseased state of an organ of sense, or of 
the inner organs connected ,,,,ith it, ,viII perpe- 
tually tan1per ,yith the understanding, aud un- 
les8 there be an encrgetic and ,vatchful counter- 
0....; 
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action of the judglnent (of,vhich I ha, e kno\vlI 
more than one instance, in ,vhich the compa- 
ring and reflecting judglnent hag obstinately, 
though painfully, rej..cted the full testinlony of 
the senses,) \\-ill finally overpo,yer it. But ,vhen 
the organ is obliterated, or totally suspended, 
then the Inilld applies SOllIe other organ to a 
double use. Passiug through Temple SO\V- 
erby, in ,\r estlnorland, some ten years back, I 
,vas 
he\vn a Inan perfect] y blind; and blind 
froln bis infanc
y. Fo\yell ,vas his name. This 
lnan's chief 3lnuselnent \vas fishing on the ,vild 
and uneven banks of the River Eden, and up 
the ùifrerent streanlS and tarns anlong the 
lnountains. lIe had an intilnate friend, like- 
,vise stone blind, a dexterous card player, who 
kno,vs every gate and stile far and near 
throughout the conntr). These t".o often 
coursed together, and the people here, as 
every \",here, fond of the lnarvellous, aflirnl 
that they ,rere the best beaters up of gallIe in 
the ,,-hole country. ':rhe every ,vay alniable 
and estimable John Gough of Kendal is not 
only an excellent lllatheluatician, but an infal- 
lible botanist and zoologist. He has frequently 
at the first feel corrected the luistakeg of the 
1nost experienced sportsman ,vith regard to the 
birds or verillin \vhich they had killed, ",hen 
it chanced to ùe a variety or rare species so 
cOlllpletcly reselnbling the conllllon one, that 
it required great steadine

 of oLscrvation to 
detect the difference, even after it had been 
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pointed out. As to plants anù flo\vers, the ra- 
pidity of his touch appears fully equal to that 
of sight; and the accuracy greater. Good 
heavens! it needs only to look at hilll! Why 
his face sees all over! It is all one eye! I al- 
1110st envied him; for the purity and excellence 
of his own nature, never broken in upon by 
those evil looks, (or features, ,vhich are looks 
become fixtures), ,vith ,vhich lo\v cunning, 
habitual cupidity, presumptuous sciolism, and 
heart-hardening vanity, coarsen the human 
face,-it is the mere stamp, the undisturbed 
eclYJJon of his o,vn soul! Add to this that he 
is a Quaker, ,vith all the blest negatives, ,vith- 
out any of the silly and factious positives, of 
that sect, ,vhich, ,yith all its bogs anù hollows, 
is still the prinle sun-shine spot of Christendonl 
in the eye of the true philosopher. 'Vhen I 
,\"as in Germany in the year 1798, I read at 
Ilanover, and lnet ,crith t,vo respectable per- 
sons, one a clergynlan, the other a physician, 
who confirll1ed to me, the account of the upper- 
stall D1aster at Hanover, "ritten by himself, 
and countersigned by all his 111edical atten- 
dants. As far as I recollect, he had fallen 
fronl his horse on his head, and in consequence 
of the bIo,,," lost both his sight and hearing for 
nearly three years, and continued for the 
greater part of this period in a state of nervous 
fever. His understanding, ho,yever, relnained 
l1nÎ1npaired and unaffected, and his entire con- 
sciousnc8s, as to out\\'ard Îlnpressions, being 
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confined to the sense of touch, he at length 
becalne capable ofreaòing any book (ifprinted, 
as IUOst Ger111aU ùooks are, on coarse paper) 
,vi th his fingers, in Hiuch the saBle Inanner in 
,rhich the l)ia1lo-j
,.te is played, and latterly 
,,'ith an aln10st incredible rapidity. Like,visc 
ùy placing his hand ,,
ith the fingers all ex- 
tended, at a small distance froul the lips of any 
person that spoke slo,,-ly and distinctly to hill), 
he lcarneù to recognize each letter by its diffe- 
rent effects on his ner,-es, and thus spelt the 
,,,ords as they ,,,ere uttered. It ,vas particularly 
noticed both by himselffroln his sensation
, and 
by his luedical attendants fronl observation, 
that the letter R, if pronounceù full and strong, 
and recurring once or 1110re in the 
anle ,,"ord, 
produced a small spa
lll, or t,vitch in his hand 
and finger
. At the end of three years he re- 
covered both hi
 health and senses, and ,,,ith 
the nece8
ity soon lost the po,,"'cr, ,,"hic h he had 
thus acquired. 


SIR GEORGE ETHEREGE, ETC. 


Ol<'TE
 and often had read Gay's Beggar's 
Opera, and al,vays delighted ,vith its poignant 
,vit and original satire, and if not ,,'ithout noti- 
cing its ÏInnlorality, yet ,vithout any offence 
froll1 it. SOlue years ago, I for the first tÏInc 
sa,v it represented in one of the London the- 
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atres; and such ,vere the horror and disgust 
\vith which it inlpressed ll1e, so grossly did it 
outrage an the best feelings of lny nature, that 
even the angelic voice, and perfect science of 
l\Irs. Billington, lost half their charn1s, or rather 
increased my aversion to the piece by an addi- 
tional sense of incongruity. Then I learned 
the imlnense difference bet,veen reading and 
seeing a play;-and no ,yonder, indeed; for 
\vho has not passed over ,vith his eye a hundred 
passages \vithout offence, which he yet could 
not have even read aloud, or 11ave heard so 
read by another person, ,vithout an in,vard 
struggle 1-1n lnere passive silent reading the 
thoughts relnain mere thoughts, and these too 
not our o,vn,-phantolTIS ,vith no attribute of 
place, no sense of appropriation, that flit over 
the consciousness as.shadows over the grass or 
young corn in an April day. But even the 
sound of our o\vn or another's voice takes then1 
out of that lifeless, tvrilight, reahn of thought, 
,vhicb is the confine, the 'ÙllerJJlllJldÙl1Jl, as it 
,vere, of existence and non -existence. l\ferely 
that the thoughts have beconle audible by 
blending ,,,,ith them a sense of outness gives 
them a sort of reality. 'Vhat then,-,vhen by 
every contrivance of scenery, appropriate dres- 
ses, according and auxiliary looks and ges- 
tures, and the variety of persons on the stage, 
realities are employed to carry the Ìlnitation of 
reality as near as possible to pcrfect delusion? 
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If a manly lllodesty shrinks ii'OIlI uttering an 
indecent phrase before a ,vife or sister in a 
private 1'00111, ,,,hat Inust be the effect ,,
hcn a 
repetition of such treasons (for all gross and 
libidinous allusions are elnphatically treasons 
against the very foundations of hlllllan society, 
against all its endearing charities, and all the 
nlother virtues,) is hazarded beforc a lllixed 
111ultitude in a public theatre 1 "Then every 
innocent ""OIllan IT1Ust blush at once ,,'ith pain 
at the thoughts she rejects, and ,vith indignant 
shame at those, "hich the foul hearts of others 
lllay attribute to her! 
Thus too \vith regard to the cOluedies of 
"Tychcrly, Vanburgh, and Etherege, 1 used to 
please luyself ,rith the flattering c0111parison of 
the lllanners universal at present among all 
('lasses above the lo,vest ,,,ith those of our an- 
cestors even of the highest ranks. But if for 
a mOlllent I think of those comedies as having 
been acted, I lose all sense of cOInparison in 
the shanle, that hUlllan nature could at any 
tiule have endured such outrages to its dignity; 
anù if conjugal affection and the s,veet nalne 
of sister "Tere too \veak, that yet filial piety, the 
gratitude for a In other' holy love, should not 
have riscn and hissed into infancy thcse traitors 
to their o\vn natural gifts, ,,-ho hnnpooned the 
noblest passions of hUlnanity, in order to pan- 
ùer for its lo\vest appetites. 
As far, ho\vever, as one bad thing can be 
palliated by comparison \vith a \rorse, this ll1ay 
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he saiù, in extenuation of these ,vritcrs; that 
the lnisc hief, \'" hich they can do even on the 
stage, is trifling c0111pared \vith that stile of 
,vriting ,vhich began in the pest-house of French 
literature, and has of late been ÍInported ùy 
the Littles of the age, ,vhich consists in a perpe- 
tual talupering \vith the morals ,vithou.t offend- 
ing the decencies. And yet the adnlirers of 
these publications, nay, the authors thenlselves 
have the assurance to COllI plain of Shakspeare 
(for I "ill not refer to one yet far deeper blas- 
phenly)-Shakspeare, \\
hose most objection- 
able passages are but grossnesses against lust, 
and these \\Titten in a gro
s age; ,yhile three 
fourths of their ,vhole ,yorks are delicacies for 
its support and sustenance. J...jastly, that I 
lnay leave the reader in better hU1l10ur \vith the 
name at the head of this article, I shall quote 
one scene from Etherege"s Love in a Tub, 
,vhich for exquisite, genuine, original humour, 
is ,yorth all the rest of his plays, tho
gh t\'"O 
or three of his ,yitty contelnporaries ,vere 
thro,vn in alnong then1, as a make \\Teight. 
The scene lnight be entitIed,Jhe different ,vays 
in ,vhich the very sanIe story n1ay be told 
,vithout any variation in nlatter of fact; for 
the least attentive reader ,vill perceive the per- 
fect identity of the footboy's account \"ith the 
Frenclllnan's o,,"n stateuIent in contradiction 
to it. 
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SCENE IV. 
Scene-Sir Frederick's Lodging. 
Enter ÐUFOY and CL \RK. 
Clark. I wonder Sir Frederick stays out so late. 
Dufoy. Dis is noting; six, seven o'clock in the morning 
is ver good hour. 
Clark. I hope he does not use these hours often. 
Dufoy. Some six, seven time a veek; no oftiner. 
Clark. !\Iy Lord commanded Ine to wait his corning. 
Dufoy. l\Iatré Clark, to divertise you, I viII tell you, how I 
did get be acquainted 
'id dis Bedlam l\latré. A bout two, 
tree year ago me had for my convenience discharge myself 
from attending (Enter a foot hoy) as l\Iatré D'ostel to a per- 
son of condition in Parie; it hapen after de dispatch of my 
little affairé. 
Foot B. That is, after h'ad spent his money, Sir. 
Dufoy. Jan foutré de lacque; me viI have vip and de 
belle vor your breeck, rogue. 
Foot B. Sir, in a word, he was a Jack-pudding to a moun- 
tebank, and turned off for want of wit: my master picked him 
np before a puppet-show, mumbling a half-penny custard, to 
send him with a letter to the post. 
Dzifoy. .:\Iorbleu, see, see de insolence of (Ie foot boy 
English, bogre, rascale, you lie, begar I viII cutté your troaté. 
[Exit Foot Boy. 
Clark. fIe's a rogue; on with your story, l\Ionsieur. 
Dufoy. l\Iatré Clark, I anl your vel' humble serviteur; but 
begar me have no patience to be abusé. As I did say, after 
de Jispatché of my affairé, von day being idele, vich does pro- 
ducé the nlellanchol1ique, I did valké over de new bridge in 
Parie, and to divertise de time, and my more serious toughté, 
me did look to see de marrioueté, and de jack-pudding, vich 
did play hundred pretty trické; time de collation vas come; 
and vorl had no con1pany, I vas unvilling to go to de Caba- 
rete, but did buy a darriolé, littel custardé vich did satisfie my 
appetite vel' vel: in dis time young l\ionsieur de Grandvil (a 
jentelman of vel' great quality, van dat vas my vel' good 
friendé, and has done me vel' great and insignal faveure) come 
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by in his caroche viù dis Sir Frolick, who did pention at the 
same academy, to learn de language, de bon Inine, de great 
horse, and nlany odeI' trické. l\lonsieur seeing me did make 
de bowe and did becken me to come to him: he did tellé me 
dat de Englis jentelman had de lettre VOl' de posté, and did 
entreaté Jnc (if I had de opportunity) to see de lettre deliveré : 
he did tellé me too, it voId be vel' great obligation: de memory 
of de faveurs I had received from his famelyé, beside de incli- 
nation I naturally have to servé de strangeré, made me returné 
de complemen vid vel' great civility, and so I did take de lettre 
and see it deliveré. Sir Frollick perceiving (by de manage- 
ment of dis affairé) dat I vas nlan d'esprit, and of vitté, did 
entreaté me to be his serviteur; me did take d'affection to his 
personé, and was contenté to live vid him, to counsel and 
ad vise him. You see now ùe lie of de bougre de lacque En- 
glishe, nlorbleu. 


EVIDENCE. 


,V HE
 I \vas at l\Ialta, 1805, there happened 
a drunken squabble on the road frolll 'T alette 
to 81. Antonio, bet,,,een a party of soldiers 
and another of sailors. They ,vere hrought 
before DIe the next llIorning, and the great 
effect ,vhich their intoxication had produced 
on their menlory, and the little or no effect on 
their courage in giving evidence, Inay be seen 
by the following specinlen. The soldiers s,vore 
that the sailors ,rere the first aggressors, and 
had assaulted theln ,vith the follo\ying "
ords: 
" -- )70Ur eyes! \vho stops the line of In arch 
there '1" The sailors \vith equal veheulence and 
unanilnity averred, that the soldiers ,vere the 
first aggressors, and had burst in on theln cal- 
ling out-" Heave to, you lubbers! or we'll 
run you do,vn." 


. 
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FORCE OF IIABIT. 


A
 Enlir had bought a left eye of a glass eye- 
luaker, supposing that he "youJd be able to see 
,vith it. The man begged hill1 to give it a little 
tiule: he could not expect that it \\roulù see all 
at once as "
ell as the right eye, ,yhich had 
been for ðO Inany years in the habit of it. 


PIIffiNIX. 


THE Phænix lives II thousand years, a secular 
bird of ages; and there is never lllorc than one 
at a tilue in the \\"orld. Yet Plutarcll very 
gravely infoflns us, that the brain of the Phæ- 
nix is a pleasant bit, hut apt to occasion the 
head ache. By the by, there are fe,v styles 
that are not fit for sOlnething. I have often 
,vished to see Clandian
s splendid poenl on the 
Phænix translated into English verse in the 
elaborate rhyule and gorgeous diction of Dar- 
""in. Inùeed Claudian throughout ,vould bear 
translation better than any of the ancients. 


l\IEIUORY AND RECOLLECTION. 


BEASTS and babies renleluber, that is, recog- 
nize: luan alone recollects. 'fhis distinction 
,ras 111ade by Aristotle. 
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Aliquid e:.t' 
Tillilo. 
I 
 ans\\"er to the nihil e llihilo of the atheists, 
and their near relations, the a1lÙIlU-1Jlllndi IHen, 
a humourist pointed to a \vhite blank in a rude 
,vood-cut, ,vhich very ingeniously served for 
the head of hair in one of the figures. 


BREVITY OF THE GREEK A
D ENGLISH 
CO:\IPARED. 


As an instance of compression and brevity in 
narration, unattainable in any language but the 
Greek, the follo,ving distich ,vas quoted: 


,,'
, ,,'"\ ß ' "" , 
xpVUûV aV1lP fVPWV, f.^L7rE pOXOv. aVT((p 0 xpVUOJ', 
ÓV Xl7rEV, oin: EVPWV, i;1/;EV, öv EUPE, J3póxov. 


This ,,'as denied by one of the company, ,yho 
instantly rendered the lines in English, con- 
tending ,,"ith reason that the indefinite article 
in English, together "yith the pronoun" his,"" 
&c. should be considered as one \\'ord ,vith the 
noun fol1o,ving, and 1110re than counterbalanced 
by the greater nunlber of syllables in the Greek 
words, the terminations of ,vhich are in truth 
only little ,yords glued on to thel11. 1"he En- 
glish distich follo,vs, and the reader ,viII recol- 
lect that it is a nlere trial of cOlnparative bre- 
vity, "'it and poetry quite out of the question: 


Jack finding gold left a rope on the ground; 
Bill missing' his gold u
ed the rope, which he found. 
VOL. I. /.. 
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THE 'VILL AND THE DEED. 


THE will to the deed,-the iu\vard principle to 
the out,vard act,-is as the kernel to the shell; 
but yet, in the first place, the shell is necessary 
for the kernel, and that by ,,'hich it is COlll111only 
h..nO\Vll ;-and, in the next place, as the shell 
comes first, and the kernel gro\\?s gradually and 
hardens \vithin it, so is it ,vith the nloral prin- 
ciple in lnan. Legality precedes 1110rality in 
every individual, even a
 the J e\visll dispensa- 
tion preceded the Cllristian in the education 
of tIt e \vorld at large. 


THE 'VILL FOR THE DEED. 


'VHEN may tbe will he taken for the deed 1- 
Then \vhen the ,viII is the obedience of the 
\vholc 11lan ;-,vhen the \vilJ is in fact the deed, 
that is, all the deed in our po\ver. In every 
other case, it is bending the bo\v ,,
ithout shoot- 
ing the arro\\". The l)ird of Paradise gIealTIS 
on the lofty branch, and the man takes aim, 
and dra\vs the tough yew into a crescent with 
lnight and main,-and lo! there is never an 
arrow on the string. 
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SINCERITY. 


THE first great requisite is absolute sincerity. 
Falsehood and disguise are Iniseries and rni- 
serY-Inakers, under whatever strength of sym- 
pathy, or desire to prolong happy thoughts in 
others for their sake or your o\vn only as SYU1- 
pathizing \vith theirs, it lllay originate. AlJ 
sYlnpathy, not consistent ,yith ackno\v]edged 
virtue, is but disguised selfishness. 


TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 


THE pre-en1inence of truth over falsehood, 
even ,vhen occasioned by that truth, is as a 
gentle fountain breathing froIll forth its air-let 
into the sno,v piled over and around it, \vhich 
it turns into its o\vn substance, and flo\ys \vith 
greater 111UrlnUr; and tbough it be again ar- 
rested, still it is but for a tilue ,-it awaits only 
the change of the ,vind to a\vake and roll 011- 
,yards its ever increasing streanl :- 


I semplici pastori 
Sul Vesolo net'oso, 
Fatti curvi e canuti, 
D' alto stupor son 11luti, 
Mirando al Jonte ombroso 
Ii Po con pochi umori ; 
Poscia udendo g1' onori 
Dell' urna ol1gusta e stretta, 
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Che 'I Alida, cite '[ Tesi.no 
Sove1'cltia it suo cll?1zmino, 
Cite ampio al mar s' {iffretta, 
Che si sp'll11la, e .çi Sllona, 
Cite gli si dà corona! 
Chiabrera, Rime, xxviii, 


But falsehood is fire in stubble ;-it like\yise 
turns all the light stuff around it into its o\vn 
substance for a Inonlent, one crackling blazing 
mOlnent,-and then dies; and all its converts 
are scattered in th 
 \"iud, ,,'ithout place or evi- 
dence of their existence, as vie". less as the 
,,'ind \vhich 
catters them. 


RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES. 


A 
TAN n1ay look at glas
, or through it, or 
Loth. Let all earthly things be unto thee as 
glass to see heaven through! Religious cere- 
monies should be pure glass, not dyed in the 
gorgeous crilDsons and purple blues and greens 
of the drapery of saint
 and saintesses. 


ASSOCIATION. 


.i\IANY a star, ,vhich "e behold as single, the 
astronOlner resolves into t\yO, each, perhaps, 
the centre of a separate systcn1. Oft are the 
flo,"rers of the bind-,veed lllistaken for the 
gro\vth of the plant, ,yhich it chokes ,,
ith its 
intert\vine. And nIany are the unsuspected 
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double ðtars, and fi
equent are the parasite 
weeds, ,,, hich the philo
opher detects in the 
received opinions of BIen :-80 strong is the 
tendency of the itnagiuation to identify lrhat 
it has long consociated. Things that have 
habitually, though, perhaps, accidentally and 
arbitrarily, been thought of in connection ,yith 
each other, \\?e are prone to regard as insepa- 
rable. The fatal brand is cast into the fire, 
and therefore l\Ieleager lnust consume in the 
HaInes. To thest:' conjunctions of custom and 
association-(the associative power of the mind 
,yhich holds the lllid place bet\veen 111en10ry 
and sense,)-\\'e lnay best apply Sir Tholnas 
Bro\vn's rCluark, that IHany things coagulate 
on cOllunixture, the separate l)atures of \"hich 
pronlÎs
 no concretioll. 


CURIOSITY. 


"rHE curiosity of an honourable nlÌlld \\'illingly 
rests there, "'here the love of truth does not 
urge it farther on ,yard, and the love of it
 
l1eighbour bid
 it stop ;-in other words, it 
\\?illillgly stoÍ)S at the point, ,vherc the inte- 
rests of truth do not beckon it oll,vard and 
, 
charity cries, Halt! 
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NE\V TRUTHS. 


To all ne,," truth
, or renovation of old truths, 
it must be as in the ark bet,veen the destroyed 
and the about-to-be renovated ,rorld. The 
raven lnust be sent out before the dove, and 
ominous controversy lnllst prccede peace and 
the olive-\\ reatlt. 


VICIOUS PLEA
URES. 


CENTRIES, or "ooden frames, are put under 
the archeð of a bridge, to renlaill no longel
 
than till the latter are consolidated. Even 80 
pleasures are the ùevil's scaffolding to build a 
habit upon ;-that fornled and steady, the 
IJleagures are 
ellt f(u- ßre-,vood, and the hell 
1>egins in this life. 


l\IERITI 
G HEA VEN. 


VIRTUE lllakes us Hot ,yolthy, but only ,vor- 
thier, of happiness. -'xistence itself gives a 
elaÏ1n to joy'. 'Tirtue and happiness are ill- 
comnlensurate quantities. How nluch virtue 
1l1Ust I have, before I have paid off the old 
debt of my happiness in infancy and child- 
hood! O! "T e all outrun the constable with 
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heaven':=; justice! 'Ve have to earn the earth, 
before ,ve can think of earning heaven. 


DUST TO DUST. 


'Ve ,,,"ere indeed,- 


, , " ,'\. " ,
 , 
7rUVTU f.:OVL!:, f.:((l 7rCLVTU jlE^WÇ, KUL 7rUVTU TO fLf}OfV- 


if \ve did not feel that we were so. 


HUlVIAN COUNTENANCE. 


THERE is in every hUlllan countenance either a 
history or a prophecy, ,vhich lllUst sadden, or 
at least soften, every reflecting observer. 


. LIE USEFUL TO TRUTH. 


A LIE accidentally useful to the cause of an 
oppre
sed truth : Thus was the tongue of a dog 
lllade nledicinal to a feeble and sickly Lazarus. 


SCIENCE IN ROlVIAN CATHOLIC STATES. 


IN Roman Catholic states, ,vhere science has 
forced its ,yay, and some light must follow, the 
devil himself cunningly ::;ets up a shop for 
COlllnlon sense at the sign of the Infidel. 
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VGLUNT AR Y BELIEF. 


" IT is possible," says Jerelny Taylor, " for a 
lnan to bring hiulself to believe any thing he 
hath a lllind to." nut ,vhat is this belief?- 
Analyse it into its constituents ;-is it Inore 
than certain passions or feelings converging 
into the sensation of positiveness as their focus, 
and then associated \yith certain sounds or 
inlages ?-]\T ClIlO enÙII, says Augustin, IIUic cvi- 
{lelltiæ co tlrlldic{/, lIisi qlle)n jJlus tZife1l
are de- 
lectat, quod sClltit, qualll, quid sCJttieJlduJlt sit, 
. . 
Zll
'elllre. 


A1\IANDA. 


LOVELY and pure-llo bird of Paradise, to feed 
on dc\v and flo\ver-fragrance, and never to 
alight on earth, till shot by death ,vith pointless 
shaft; but a rose, to fix its roots in the genial 
earth, thence to suck up llutrilnent and bloOlll 
strong and healthy,-l1ot to droop and fade 
anlid sunslline aHd zephyrs on a soilless rock! 
Her 111arriage ,vas no 111eagre prose COllllnent 
on the glo\ving and gorgeous poetry of her 
,yooing ;-nor did the surly over-bro\ving rock 
of reality ever cast the dusky shadow of thi
 
earth on the soft Inoonlight of her love's first 
phantasies. 
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IIYi\IEN'S TORCH. 


THE torch of love Inay be blo\vn out \vhoIJy, 
but not that of Hynlen. 'Vhol11 the flame and 
its cheering light and genial ,varu1th no longer 
bless, hinl the sllloke stifles; for the spark is 
inextinguishable, save by death :- 


nigro circumvelatus amictu 
Mæret Hymen,jumantque atræ sine lumine tædæ. 


YOUTH AND AGE. 


. 


\-r OUTH beholds happiness gleanling in the 
prospect. Age looks back on the happiness 
of youth ; and instead of hopes, seek
 its enjoy- 
ment in the recollections of hope. 


DECEì\IBER l\10RNING. 


THE giant shadows sleeping alllid the ,van 
yello,v light of the Decen1ber 1110rning, looked 
like ,vrecks and scattered ruins of the long, 
long night. 
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.\RCIIBI::,HOP LEIGHTON 


N EXT to the inspired Scriptures,-yea, and as 
the vÌbration of that once struck hour reluaill- 
ill
 on the air, stands Leightou"s COI1lluentary 
on the first l:pi8tIe of Peter. 


. 


CHRISTIAN IIONESTY. 


,.. O! that (
od,'" says Carey in his .Journal in 
Hilldo
tall, " \\yould lllakc the Gospel success- 
ful anlong theIll! That \\'ould undoubtedly 
luake thenl honest BIen, and I fear nothing 
else ever ,vi] I. ., X O\V this is n fact,-spite of 
infidels and p
ilosophizing Christian
, a fact. 
...1. perfect explanation of it \\ ould require and 
"rould sho". the psycholo
y of laith,-the dif- 
ference bet,veen the ,vItole soul's ll10difying an 
action, aud an action enforced by lllodificatiolls 
of the :;oul allliù prudential Illotives or favour- 
ing inlPulses. I
ct lue here renlind myse]f of 
the absolute necessity of having Iny ,,-hole 
faculties a\vake and Ï1naginative, in order to 
illustrate this and sinlilar truths ;-other\vise 
nlY ,vritings ,viII be no other than pages of 
algebra. 
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INSCRIPTION ON A CLOCK IN CHEAPSIDE. 


\V HAT IlO\V thou ùo'st, or art about to do, 
"Till help to give thee peace, or make thee rue; 
'Vhen hov'ring o'er the line this hand will tell 
The last dreadmoluent-'t,vill be heaven or hell. 
R,ead for the last t,vo lines- 
\Vhcn '" av'ring 0 "er the dot this hand shall tell 
'!"he 1l101nent that secures thee heaven or hell ! 


RATIONALISl\I IS NOT REASON. 


rrell
'ea71ce is l1lille, saitlt the Lord. ....4.n a,vfirl 
text! N o,v because vengeance is most ,visely 
and lovingly forbidden to ns, hence ,ve have 
by degrees, under false generalizations and 
puny sensibilities, taken up the notion that 
vengeance is no "yhere. In short, the abuse of 
figurative interpretation is endless ;-instead of 
being applied, as it ought to be, to those 
things ,vhich are the ll10St comprehensible, 
that is, sensuous, and 'v hich therefore are the 
parts likely to be figurative, because such lan- 
guage is a condescension to our ,yeakness,- it 
is applied to rot a,,"ay the very pillars, yea, to 
fret a,vay and dissolve the very corner stones 
of the tClnplc of religion. 0, holy Paul! 0, 
beloved John! full of light and luve, ,vho
e 
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books are full of intuitions, as those of ,Paul 
are hooks of energics,-the one uttering to 
syu1pathizing angels ,,,hat the other toils to 
convey to ,reak-sighted yet docile Inen:- 0 
Luther! Calvin! Fox, ,,,ith !)enn and Bar- 
clay! 0 Zinzendorf! and ye too, "y hose out- 
"yard O'arnlents onl y have been siuO'eù anù 
b 0 
dishollouretl ill the heathenish furnace of Ro- 
Juan apostacy, Francis of Sales, Fenelon;- 
)"ca, even l\quinds and ScotU8!- 'Vith what 
a
toundlnellt ,,"ould ye, if ye ,,"ere alive ,,,ith 
)"our Iuerely hllluall perfections, listen to the 
creed of our, so called, rational religionists! 
Rational !-They, \\110 in the very outset ùeny 
all reason, and leave us nothing but degrees to 
di
til)guish U
 froln brutes ;-a greater degree 
of 11lemory, dearly purchaseù by the greater 

olicitudes of fear \v hich convert that Inclllory 
into foresight. O! place before your eyes the 
island of Britain in the reign of Alfred, its un- 
pierced \\'oods, it::; "ide llioras::;es anù ùreary 
Jleaths, its blood -stained anù desolated shores, 
its untaught and scanty population; behold 
the 1110narch listening no\\" to ßede, and no". 
to John Erigel1a; and then see the saIne reallu, 
a ll1Ìghty enlpire, full of Jllotioll, full of books, 
,rhere the cotter'ls SOl, t\velve years old, has 
read 1110re than archbishops of yore, and pos- 
8esses the opportunity of reading more than our 
Alfred hiulself ;-and then finally behold this 
ntighty nation, its rulers and its ,vise Inen lis- 
tening to - }:>alcy and to -- 
lalthu8! It 
i
 UIOUfllfu], nlolu'ufuI. 
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INCONSISTENCY. 


1 [o,,
 :-;ttange and sad is the laxity \\Tith ,vhich 
men in these days suffer the n10st inconsistent 
opinions to lie jUlnbled lazily together in their 
Ininds,-holding the antillloralisln of Paley anù 
the hypophysics of Locke, and yet gravely, and 
,vith a lllock faith, talking of God as a pure 
spirit, of passing out of tinle into eternity, of a 
peace ,yhich passes all understanding, of loving 
our neighbonI' as ourselves, and God above all, 
and so forth!- Blank contradictions! - 'Vhat 
are these men's ll1inds but a huge lumber- 
rOOlll of bully, that is, of incolllpatible notions 
brought together by a feeling without a sense 
of connection? 


HOPE IN HU
IANITY. 


CONSIDER the state of a rich luan perfectly 
Adaut SJJlillled, yet "lith a naturally good 
heart ;-then suppose hÌIn suddenly convinced, 
vitally convinced, of the truth of the blessed 
systenl of hope and confidence in reason anù 
hlunanity! Contrast his n
'v and old vie,ys 
and reflections, the feelings ,vith "rhich he 
,vould begin to receive his rents, and to COI1- 
tenlplate his increase of po,,'er by ,vealth, the 
study to relieve the labour of Ulan fron1 all 
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luere annoy antI disgu
t, tlIp preclusion ill hi
 
o"
n luind of all cooling do\vn fron1 the e
pe- 
rience of individual ingratitude, and his COll- 
viction that the true cause of all his disappoillt- 
Jnent
 ,vaR, that his p]alls ,"'ere too narro\v, too 
short, ton 
elfish ! 
IVeJlJt lIas BleJld 
'iel isl au}' (IeI' Errle, so 
beruhet (leI' ÆTllud do l:Olt, l1ae/t A ÚZllJj' des II,cils 
ert rii,g'l ie/I ell , tl,eils rerbl sscrliclttll, I heils (inge- 
bildetcJl Uchels d J' 
Tfllllrl,.clt, 
.allz lllleiu ill 
del 1JlorliliscllCJl Ila Ildlu Jt
'eJl der lJIc71sclll J II. * 
o )ny God! "That a great, inspiriting, heroic 
thought! "T ere only a hundred Jnen to COH1- 
Line e, ell IllY clearness of conviction of thi
, 
with a Clarkson and Belrs perseverance, 
,vhat nlight not be done! Ho\f' 3,,'ful a duty 
does not hope beCOlne! "That a nurse, yea, 
1110ther of aU other the tt-tirest virtues! 'V c 
despair of others' goodness, and thence are our- 
selves bad. O! let n1e live to sho\v the errorb 
of the most of those ,,'ho have hitherto attenlpt- 
cd thi
 ,york,-ho\y they have too often put the 
intellectual and the mora], yea, the moral and 
the religious, faculties at strife \\rith each other, 
and ho\v they ought to act \\rith an equal eye 
to all, to feel that all is involved in the perfec- 
tion of each! This is the fnndanlental position. 


Although the misery on the earth is great indeed, yet the 
foundation of it rests, after deduction of the partly bearablt" 
partly removable, and partly imaginary, evil of the natural 
world, entirely and alone on the moral dealings of nlen. Ed. 
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SELF-LO'''E IN' RELIGIOX. 


'1"HE unselfishness of self-love in the hopes and 
fears of religion consists ;-first,-in the pre- 
vious necessity of a Illoral energy, in order so 
far to subj ugate the sen
ual, ,y hich is indetd 
and properly the selfish, part of our nature, as 
to believe in a state after death, on the grounds 
of the Christian religion :-secondly,-in the 
abstract and, as it \vere, unindividual nature of 
the idea, self, or soul, ,yhen conceived apart 
fron1 our present living body and the ,vorJd of 
the senses. In Iny religiou8 ll1editatiol1s of 
hope and fear, the reflection that this course of 
action ,,,ill purchase heaven for Ine, for In y 
soul, involves a thought of and for all men ,yllo 
pursue the sall1e course. In worldly blessings, 
such as those prolnised in the Old La,v, each 
man ll1ight ll1ake up to hilnself his o,vn favou- 
rite scheme of happÍness. "I ,viII be 8trictly 
just, and observe all the la,ys and cerell1onieFo 
of Iny religion, that God luay grant Ine such n 
"
onlan for IllY ,,'ife, or \\Tealth and honour, 
,vith ".hich I ,vill purchase such and such an 
estate,
' &c. But the re".ard of heaven adu1its 
no day-drealns; its hopes and its fears are too 
vast to endure an outline. h I ,,'ill endeavour 
to abstain from vice, and force IDvself to do 
such and such acts of duty, in order that I 111ay 
Inake nly
elf capahle of that freedolT1 of nloral 
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being, \vithout \vhich heaven ,vouid be IlO 
lleaven to Ine. 
'I N O\V this very thought tends 
to annihilate 
elf. . For ,vhat is a self not di
- 
tillguished froin any other self, but like an in- 
dividual circle in geolnetr)T, uncoloured, and 
the representative of all other circles. The 
circle is differenced, indeed, fron1 a triangle or 
square; so is a virtuous soul froln a vicious 
soul, a soul in bliss froIH a soul ill luisery, but 
no ,vis
 distinguished frolll other souls unùer 
the san1C predicaluellt. That selfishness" hich 
includes, of nccessity, the selYe
 of all 11IY 
fello\v-creatllres, i
 assured} y a social and gene- 
rous principle. J speak, as before observeù, 
of tbe objective or retlex 8elf;-for as to the 
subjective self, it is Inerely sYllonyulous \vith 
consciousness, and obtains equally ,yhether T 
think of fi1C or of hin1 ;-in both cases it is 1 
thinking. 
Still, ho\vever, I freely adu1it that there nei- 
ther is, nor can be, any such self-oblivion in 
these hopes and fears ,,'hen practically re- 
flected 011, as often takes place ill love and acts 
of loving kindness, and the habit of ,,,hich con- 
stitutes a s\veet and loving nature. And this 
leads HIe to the third, 
nd 11108t illlportant reflpc- 
tion, nalnely, that the soul's infinite capacity of 
pain and of jO)T, through an infinite duration, 
does really, on the n10
t high-flying notions of 
Jove and justice. Inake Iny o\vn soul and the 
Inost anxious care for the character of its 
future fate, nn ohject of en1phatic duty. "That 
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can be the object of In,llnan virtue but tIle 
,happiness of sentient, still more of Inoral, 
beinO's? ßut an infinite duration of faculties, 
o 
infinite ill progression, even of one soul, is so 
vast, so boundless an idea, that ,ye are unable 
to distinguish it frolll the idea of the ,,,,hole 
race of Inankind. If to seek the telnporal 
,velfare of all mankind be disinterested virtue, 
much lnore must the eternal \\Telfare of IllY 
own soul be so ;-for the tenlporal ,yelfare of 
all mankind is included ,vithin a finite space 
and finite number, and illY inlagination 111akes 
it easy by synlpathies and visions of out\vard 
resenlblance; but lnyse]f in eternity, as the 
object of IllY conteluplation, differs uninlagi- 
nably froln IllY pre::,ent self. Do but try to 
think of youfF'oelf ill eternal ll1isery I-yon ,viiI 
find that you are stricken ,vith horror for it, 
even as for a third person; conceive it in ha- 
zard thereof, and you ,rill feel cOllllniseration 
for it, and pray for it ,vith an anguish of synl- 
pathy very different froln the outcry of an 
imJllediate self-suffering. 
Blessed be God I that \vhich Inakes us ca- 
pable of vicious self-interestedness, capacitates 
us also for disinterestedness. That I am ca- 
pable of preferring a sll1aller advantage of IllY 
0\'11 to a far greater good of another man,- 
this, the po""er of comparing the notions of 
" hill1 and IHe" objecti, ely, enables me like- 
,vise to prefer-at lea
t furnishes the condition 
of nlY preferring-a greater good of another to 
VOL. I. A A 
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a ]eSS('}f good of ßIY o\vn ;-nay, a pleasure of 
his, or external advantdge, to an equal one of 
my o\vn. And thus too, that I an1 capable of 
loving IHY neighbour as IHyself, elnpO\Vers me 
to love ßlyself as my neighbour,-not only as 
much, but in the sallIe \ray and \yith the very 
Sall1P feeling. 
This is the great privilege of pure religion. 
By diverting self-love to our self under those 
relations, in \yhich alone it i
 ,,-orth y of our 
anxiet)y, it annihilates self, as a notion of diver- 
sity. ExtremCb Incet. The
c reflections sup- 
ply a forcible, and, 1 believe, quite ne\v argu- 
lllent against the purgatory, hoth of the Ro- 
Innnists, and of the luodern l\IiHennarians, and 
nnal salvationists. Their Illotives do, indeed, 
destroy the e
=,ence of virtue. 

'he doctors of self-love are ll1isleù by a 
'''rong use of the ,,'ords,-" 'Ve love ourselves !" 
N o\V this is impossible Jor a tinite and created 
being in the absolute meaning of self; and in 
its secondary and figurative Iueaning, self sig- 
nifies ouly a les8 degree of distance, a llarrO\Y- 
ness of In oral vie\v, and a deteru1ination of 
value by Ineasurenlent. lIenee the body is in 
this sense our self, because the sensations have 
been llabitually apP"opriated to it in too great 
a proportion; but this is not a necessity of our 
nature. There is a state possible even in this 
life, in ,vhich ,ve D1ay truly say, " l\Iy self 
loves,"-freely constituting its secondary or 
objective love in ,vhat it \vills to love, COIll- 
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Juanùs "'bat it \,'ills, and ,,,'ill
 ,vhat it COIH- 
Inallds. The difference bet,,"een self-love, anù 
self that loves, consists in the objects of the 
fornler as given to it according to the lav? of 
the senses, ,,-hile the latter determines the ob- 
jects according to the la,v in the spirit. The 
first loves because it lnust; the second, because 
it ought; and the result of the first is not in 
any objective, inlaginable, c01l1prehensible, ac... 
tion, but in that action by ,vhich it abandoned 
its po""er of true agency, and ,villed its 0\\ n 
fall. This is, indeed, a mystery. Ho,,7' can it 
be other,vise ?-For if the ,,,ill be unconditional, 
it lllust be inexplicable, the understanding 
of a thing being an insight into its conditions 
and causes. But ,vhatever is in the ,vil1 is the 
,,,ill, and Inust therefore be equally inexpli- 
cable. 
In a ,vord, tbe difference of an unselfish 
froln a selfish love, even in this life, consists 
in this, that the latter depends on our trans- 
ferring our present passion or appetite, or ra- 
ther on our dilating and stretching it out in 
imagination, as the covetous man does ;-,vhilc 
in the foriller ,ve carry ourselves for\vard un- 
der a very different state frolll the present, as 
the young luan, 'v ho restrains his appetites in 
respect of his future self as (] tranquil and 
healthy old 111an. This last requires as great 
an effort of disinterestedness as, if not a greater 
than, to give up a present enj oYlnent to another 
person \vho is present to us. The alienation 
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from distance in tiule and froln diversity of 
ci
cunlstance, is greater in the one case than 
in' the other. And let it be remelnbereù, that 
a Christian may exert all tbe virtues and vir- 
tuous charities of hUlnanity in any' state; yea, 
in the pangs of a \younded conscience, he Inay 
feel for the future periods of his o\vn lost spirit, 
just as Adaul for all bis posterity. 
o luagical, sYlnpathetic, anÙllll! lJrillcz}JÙllJt 
11!J/a rcl, iCllllt! rat Ù,)lfS sjJ(!rJllaticæ ! À
)'OL 7rOU1TIKO;! 
o formidable 'f"ords! .L\.nd 0 luan! thou 111ar- 
vellous beast-angel! thou aUlbitious beggar! 
Ho\", pOlnpously clost thou trick out thy very 
ignorance \",itb 
uch glorious disguises, that 
thou 111ayest seenl to hide it in order only to 
worship it ! 


LIl\IITATION OF LOVE OF POETRY. 


A l\IAr-; 111ay be, perhaps, exclusively a poet, a 
poet Inost exquisite in his kind, though the 
kind Inust needs be of inferior \vorth; J ðay, 
Dlay be; for I cannot recollect anyone instance 
in ,,'hich I have a right to suppose it. nut, 
surely, to have an exclusive pleasure in poetry, 
not being yourself a poet i-to turn a"Ta)T froln 
all effort, and to d\\'ell ,,-holly on the inlages of 
another's vision,-is an un\vorthy and effenli- 
nate thing. A je\veller may devote his \\Tho]e 
tÌ1ne to je\\?eIR unblanled; but the luere a1l1a- 
tenr, \Vl10 grounds his taste on no chelrlÏcal or 
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geological idea, cannot clainl the same exelllp- 
tion from despect. Ho\\r shall he fully enjoy 
,V ord8\\-orth, ,,- ho has never meditated on the 
truths \vhich \V ord
,vorth has \vedded to im- 
lllortal verse? 


HUlVIILITY OF THE Al\'IIABLE. 


IT is ,veIl ordered by nature, that the anliable 
and estiInable have a fainter perception of 
their 0\"'11 qualities than their friends have ;- 
other\\Tise they ,vould love themselves. And 
though they may fear flattery, yet if not jus- 
tified in suspecting intentional deceit, they 
cannot but love and esteem those \vho love and 
esteen1 them, only as lovely and estiInable, and 
give theln proof of their having done well, 
,,,,here they have Ineant to do "pell. 


TE
IPER IN ARGU:\IENT. 


ALL reasoners ought to be perfectly dispassionate, and ready 
to allow all the force of. the arguments, they are to confute. 
But nlore especially those, who are to argue in behalf of Chris- 
tianity, ought carefully to preserve the spirit of it in their maR- 
ner of expressing themsel ves. I have so much honour for the 
Christian clergy, that I had much rather hear them railed at, 
than hear them rail; and I must sav, that I am often griev- 
ously offended with the generality of them for their method 
of treating all who differ from them in opinion. 
MRS. CHAPONE. 


Besides, what is the use of violence? None. 
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'Vhat is the barn1? Great, very great ;-chief- 
ly, in the confirmation of error, to ,vhich no- 
thing 80 mnch tends, as to find your opinions 
attacked ,vith "
eak arglunents and un\yorthy 
feelings. A generous 111ind beCOlnes more at- 
tached to principles so treated, even as it 
,yould to an old friend, after he had been gross- 
ly calunlniated. 'Ve are eager to make com- 
pensation. 


P ATRIARCl-lAL GOVERN:\IENT. 


THE smooth ,vord
 used by all factions, and 
their ,vide influence, may be exeluplified in all 
the extrelne systems, as for instance in the 
l)atriarchal government of Filnler.. Take it in 
one relation, and it imports love, tender anxiety, 
longer experience, and superior ,visdom, border- 
ing on revelation, especially to Je,vs and 
Christians, ,yho are in the life-long habit of 
attaching to patriarchs an intiInacy ,vith the 
Supreme Being. Take it on the other side, 
and it imports, that a ,vhole people are to be 
treated and goverued as children by a man 
not so old as very !Lany, not older than very 
Inany, and in all probability not ,viser than 
the many, and by his very situation precluderl 
frol11 the same experience. 
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CALLOUS 
ELF-CONCEIT. 


THE Inost hateful form of self-conceit is the 
callous fornI, "\vhen it boasts and s\vells up on 
the score of its o\vn ignorance, as iInplying ex- 
eIl1ption fronl a folly. "'V e profess not to 
understand;" -" 'Ve are so unhappy as to be 
quite in the dark as to the llleaning of this 
,vriter ;"-" All this may be very fine, but ,ve 
are not ashamed to confess that to us it is 
quite unintelligible:" -then quote a passage 
,vithout the context, and appeal to the PUBLIC, 
,,,hether they understand it or not!- 'Vretches ! 
Such books ,,,,ere not \vritten for your public. 
If it be a ,york on in,vard re1igion, appeal to 
the in,vardly religious, and ask them !--Ifit be 
of true love' and its anguish and its yearnings, 
appeal to the true lover! \Vhat have the public 
to do "rith this? 


A LIBRARIAN. 


lIE ,vas like a cork, flexible, floating, full of 
pores and openings, and yet he could neither 
return nor tranSlllit the \vaters of Helicon, much 
less the light of Apollo. The poet, by his side, 
was like a diamond, transmitting to all around, 
yet retaining for him
('lf alonp, the rays of th
 

o(l of clay. 
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TRIl\L\IING. 


AN upright shoe Inay fit both feet; but never 
sa,v I a glove that ,,"ould fit both hands. It is 
a 111aD for a Jnean or mechanic office, that can 
he eUlployed equally \vell under either of t\VO 
opposi te parties. 


. 


DEATH. 


DEATH but supplies the oil for the inextin- 
guishable lan1}) of life. 


LOVE AN ACT OF THE 'YILL. 


LOVE, ho\,ever 8udden, as \vhen ,ve fall in love 
at first sight, C,yhich is, perhaps, al,yays the 
case of love in its highest sense,) is yet an act 
of the ,,,ill, and that too one of its prilnary, and 
therefore ineffable acts. This is 1110st ÌInpor- 
tant; for if it be not true, either love itself is 
all a rOlnantic Inoll, a Inere connection of de- 
sire ,vith a form appropriated to excite and 
gratify it, or the lllere repetition of a day- 
drean1 ;-or if it be granted that love has a 
real, distinct, and excellent being, I know not 
ho,,- \ve could attach blau1e and iuul10rality to 
inconstancy, \vhen confined to the affections 
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and a sense of preference. Either, therefore, 
,ve must brutalize our notions ,vith Pope: - 


Lust, thro' some certain strainers well refin'd, 
Is gentle love and charms all woman-kind: 


or ,ve Inust dissolve and tha\\" a,vay all bonds 
of Inorality by the irresistible shocks of an 
irresistible sensibility ,vith Sterne. 


'VEDDED UNION. 


THE ,veIl-spring of all sensible comnlunion is 
the natural delight and need, ,,'hich unde- 
prayed In3n hath to transfuse frotu hinlself 
into others, and to receive froll1 others into 
hitn
elf, those things, \v herein the excellency 
of bis kind doth 11108t consist; and the enli- 
nence of love or Inarriage cOlnnlunion is, that 
this 11lutual transfusion can take place nlore 
perfectly and totally in this, than in any other 
1110de. 
Prefer person before nloney, good-temper 
,vith good 8ense before person; and let all, 
,vealth, easy tenlper, strong understanding and 
beauty, be as nothing to thee, unIes5 aCCOJllpa- 
nied by virtue in principle anù in habit. 
Suppose competence, health, and honesty; 
then a happy luarriage depends on four things: 
-1. An understanding proportionate to thine, 
that is, a recipiency at least of thine :-2. na- 
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tural sensibility and lively sYInpathy in gene- 
ral :-:3. steadiness in attacbiug and retaining 
sensibility to its proper obj ects in its proper 
proportions :-4. Inutualliking ; including per- 
son and all tbe thousand obscure sympathies 
tbat deterlnine conjugal liking, that is, love 
and desire to A. rather than to B. rfhis seelns 
very obvious and alUlost trivial: and yet all 
unbapp)T marriages arise froln the not honestly 
l)utting, and sincerely ans,,"ering each of these 
four questions: anyone of theln negatived,luar- 
riage is imperfect, and in bazard of discontent. 


DIFFERENCE BET\VEEX IIOBBES AND SPINO
A. 


IN the 1110st silnilar and nearest points there i8 
a difference, but for the Inost part there is an 
absolute contrast, bet,veen Hobbes and Spi- 
nosa. Thus Hobbes Inakes a state of ,var the 
natural state of Ulan from the essential and 
ever continuing nature of luan, as not a moral, 
but ouly a frightenable, being:-Spinosa 111akes 
the same state a necessity of luan out of soci- 
ety, because he must then be an undeveloped 
luan, and his moral being dormant; and so on 
through tbe ,vhole. 
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THE END 
lA Y JUSTIFY THE 
IEANS. 


,V H \TEVER act is neces8ary to an end, and as- 
certained to be necessary and proportionate 
both to the end and the agent, takes its nature 
fronl that end. This prenlised, the proposition 
is innocent that ends Inay justify means. Re- 
menlber, ho,vever, the important distinction :- 
Ullius facti dÙ;ersi JiJtes esse }JO:S:SllJtt: 'llJli'llS ac- 
tiollis .'J
01t pOSSltJlt. 
I have sOlue\vhere read this remark :-OJJl1le 
'Jlleritll1Jl est 1.,'oluntarÙl1Jl, aut 'Colulltate o1"i
'iJlis, 
llut origine 'Collintaiis. Quaintly as this is ex- 
pressed, it is ,veIl \vorth consideration, and 
gives the true meaning of Baxter's famous 
saying,-" Hell is paved ,vith good intentions." 


NEGATIVE THOUGHT. 


ON this calm nlorning of the 1:3th of Noveln- 
ber, ] 809, it occurs to Ine, that it is by a nega- 
tion and voluntary act of no thinking that ,ve 
think. of earth, air, ,vater, &c. as dead. It is 
necessary for our lilnited po\vers of conscious- 
ness, that \ye should be brought to this negative 
state, and that this state should pass into custom; 
but it i
 like\vi
e necessary that at tinles \\Te 
should a,vake and step forward; and this is 
effected by those extenders of our consciou
- 
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nes
-sorro'v, sickness, poetry, and religion. 
The truth is, \ve stop in the sense of life just 
,,,hen \ve are not forced to go on, and then 
adopt a pernlission of our feelings for a precept 
of our reason. 


1\IAN'S RETURN TO REA VEN. 


HEAVEX besto\ys light and influence on this 
10\\ er ,yorld, ,vhich reflects the blessed rays, 
though it cannot reco1l1pense theIne So luan 
Inay make a return to God, but no requital. 


YOUNG PRODIGIES. 


l
 AIR criticisln on )roung prodigies and Ros- 
ci uses in verse, or on the stage, is arraigned,- 


as the envious sneaping frost 
That bites the first-born infants of the spring. 


If there ,vere no better ans,ver, the follo,ving a 
good heart ,vould scarcely adlnit ;-but ,,,here 
nine-tenths of the applause have been lnere 
,vonderment and lniracle-Iust (JVundUl"Sllcltt) 
these verses are an excellent accompaninlent 
to other arguments :- 


\Vell, say it be !- Y et why of summer boast, 
Before the birds have natural cause to sing? 
''''hy should we joy in an abortive birth? 
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At Christmas I no more desire a rose, 
Than wish a snow in l\fay's new budding shows; 
But like of each thing that in reason grows. 
Love's Labour's Lost.- 


'VELCH NAMES. 


THE small nUl11ber of 8nrnalnes, and those 
Christian nanles and patronyulics, not derived 
froul trades, &:c. is one 11lark of a country 
either not yet, or only recently, unfeudalized. 
Hence in Scotland the l\Iackintoshes, .\Iacau- 
lays, and so on. But the most remarkable 
sho\v of this I ever sa,v, is the list of subscri- 
bers to O,ven's "Teich Dictionary. In letter 
D. there are 31 names, 21 of ,vhich are Daris 
or Da
.ies, and the other three are not 'Velch- 
Inen. In E. there are 30; IG Evans; 6 Ed- 
tcards; I EduloJlds; 1 Egan, and the remain- 
der Ellis. In G. t\vo-thirds are Griffiths. In 
H. all are IIughes and HOlt"ell. In I. there are 
GO; all JOllesses. In L. 3 or 4 Leu.ises; 1 
Lelcclly1t; all the rest Lloyds. 
I. four-fifths 
11IoJ"p;alls. O. entirely OiL.en. R. all Roberts 
or Ricl,ards. T. all Tllolnases. V. all JTaup;lt- 
ans ;--and \V. (j,! names, 56 of them JVilliauls. 


· Slightly altered. Ed. 
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GER'IAN LANGUAGE. 


THE renl value of nlplody in a language is con- 
siderable as subadditive; but ".hen not j uttillg 
out into consciousness under the friction of 
comparison, the absence or inferiority of it is, 
as privative of pleasure, of little consequence. 
. . 
For exalnple, ,vhell I read V oss"s translation 
of the Georgics, 1 aln, as it ''''ere, reaùing the 
ori!!inaI poeln, until sonlething particularly 
,veIl expressed occasions Ine to revert to the 
Latin; and then 1 find the superiority, or at 
least the po,vers, of the Gernlan in all other 
respects, but aln nlade feelingly alive, at the 
same tiIne, to its unslnooth mixture of the 
vocal and the organic, the fluid and the sub- 
stance, of language. The fluid seelns to have 
been poured in on thp corpuscles all at once, 
anù the ,vIlole has, therefore, curdled, anù col- 
lected itself into a IUIUpy soup full of knots of 
curds inislcd by interjacent \vhey at irregular 
distances, and the curd lumpets of variou
 
. 
SIzes. 
It is aI,vays a questIon ho,v far the apparent 
defects of a language arise fronl itself or froIn 
the false taste of the nation speaking it. Is 
the practical inferiority of the English to the 
Italian in the po,ver of passing fron1 grave to 
light subjects, in the Jnanner of Ariosto, the 
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tault of the language itself? Wieland in his 
Oberon, broke successfully through equal dif- 
ficulties. It is grievous to think ho,v lunch 
les
 careful the English have been to preserve 
than to acquire. 'Vhy have ,ve lost, or all but 
lost, the rcr or for as a prefix,-fordoJlc, for- 
'Irearii'd, 
c.; and the zer or to,-.zerreissen, to- 
rend, &c. JUÆ.eud, Jiinglillg: youth, Y01tll
'li71g ; 
,,-hy is that last ,vord no\v lost to COlnmon use, 
and confined to sheep and other anilnals? 


'Ev T
;j tþpovEiv fLr/èÈ.v ijCl.uTOÇ ßíOt;;. Soph. 


HIS life was playful from infancy to death, 
like the sno\v which in a caln1 day falls, but 
scarce seen1S to fall, and plays and dances in 
and out till the very 11101nent that it gently 
reaches the earth. 


THE UNIVERSE. 


IT surely is not inlpossible that to some infi- 
nitely superior being the \vhole universe Inay 
be as one plain, the distance bet\veen planet 
and planet being only as the pores in a grain 
of sand, and the spaces bet,veen systeu1 and 
systenl no greater than the intervals bet,veen 
one grain and the grain adjacent. 
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HARBEROUS. 


llarberous, that is, harbourous, is the old ver- 
sion of St. Paul's pIÀÓ
fVO(;, and a beautiful 
,vorù it is. KóO',ulo(; should be rendered a gen- 
tlenlan in dress and address, in appearance and 
denleanour, a luan of the" orld in an innocent 
sense. The Latin 'JJlllJulus has the same double 
force in it; only that to the rude early Ro- 
mans, to have a clean pair of hands and a 
clean dress, ,vas to be drest ; just as "e say to 
boys, " Put on your clean clothes!" 
'J'he different lneanings attached to the same 
,vord or phrase in different sentences, ,,-ill, 
of conrse, be acco1l1pallied ,rith a different 
feeling in the Inind; this ,viII atfect the pro- 
nunciation, and hence ari
es a ne,v ,,,"ord. "r e 
should vainly try to produce the san1e feeling in 
our lninds by and lie as by 11"1,0; for the diffe- 
rent u
e of the latter, and its feeling having no'v 
coalesced. \T et zcno is properly the salue \\rord 
and pronunciation, as ó ,,,ith the digalllluate 
prefix, and as qui Ka
 ó. 


AN AD:\10NITION. 


THERE are t\\'o sides to every question. If 
thou hast genius and povert) to thy lot, d ,ye] I 
on the foolish, perplexing, inlprudent, dange- 
rous, and even in1n10ral, conduct of prolnise- 
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breach in snlall things, of "rant of punctuality, 
of procrastination ili all its shapes and dÜ
- 
guises. Force men to reverence the dignity of 
thy llloral 8trength in and for itself,-seeking 
no eXCU8
S or palliations fronl fortune, or sick- 
ness, or a too fulllnind that, in opulence of con- 
ception, overrated its po,vers of application. 
But if thy fate should be different, shouldest 
thou possess cOlnpetence, health and ease of 
Inind, and then be thyself called upon to judge 
such faults in another so gifted,-O! then, 
npon the othervie,v of the question, say, Anl 1 
in ease and conlfort, and dare I "ronder that he, 
poor fellow, acted so and so? Dare I accusp 
hinI? Ought I not to shado\\r forth to 11lyself 
,that, glad and luxuriating in' a short escape 
froln anxiety, his Inind over-promised for itself; 
that, \\.ant conlbating ,vith his eager desire to 
produce things ,yorthy of faIlle, he dreamed of 
the nobler, ,,,hen he should have been pro- 
ducing the Ineaner, and so had the Ineaner 
obtruded on his Inoral being, ,,'hen the no- 
bler ,,-as luaking full "Tay on his intellec.tual1 
Think of the Inallifoldness of his accul11ulated 
petty calls! Think, in short, on all that 
hould 
be like a voice from heaven to \\
arn thyself 
against this and this, aud call it all up for pity 
and for palliation; and then dra,v the balance. 
Take hinl in his ,vhole,-his head, his heart, 
his ,yishes, his innocence of all selfish crilne, 
and a hundred years hence, ,vhat ".ill be the 
result? The good,-\vere it but a single volulne 
VOL. 1. H B 
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that Illade truth tTIore visible, anù goodness 
lliore lovely, and plca
urê at once 11lore akin 
to virtue and, self-doubled, lllore pleasurable! 
and the evil,-,vhile he lived, it injured none 
but hinlself; and ,vhere is it no\v? in his gra' e. 
Follo\v it not thither. 


TO THEE CIIERUBI:\1 AND SERAPHL\1 
CONTINUALLY DO CRY. 
, 


THE 111Ïghty killgdonls angelical, like the thin 
clouds at da\vn, rccei\
ing and hailing the first 
radiance, and singing and sounding forth their 
blessedness, increase the rising joy in the heart 
of God, spread ,vide and utter forth the joy 
arisen, and in innumerable finite glories inter- 
pret all they can of infinite bliss. 


DEFIl\ITIO
 OF l\lIRACLE. 


A PH]EKO
IE
O
 in no connection ,vith any 
other phrenolnenon, as its iUll11ediate cause, is 
a llliracle; and \vhat is believed to haye been 
such, is lniraculous for the person so believing 
"
hen it is strange and surprising, that is, \vith 
out any analogy in our forlller experience-it 
is called a llliracle. The kind defines the 
thing :-the circulnstances the \vord. 
To stretch out lilY arm is a Dliracle, unless 
the lllaterialist
 should be lnore cunning than 
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they have proveù the111selves hitherto. To 
reanÏ1uate a dead luan by an act of the ,vill, 
no intern1ediate agency elnployed, not only is, 
but is called, a llliracle. A scripture nliracl
, 
therefore, Illust be so defined, a8 to expre
8, 
not only its Iniracular essence, but like\vi
e the 
condition of its appearing luiraculous; aùd 
therefore to the preceùing, the ,rorùs }J/"lei er 
OJJlllCJn ]JJ'iorenl cxpcrielltial1l. 
It Inight be dcfincd like,vise an effect, not 
having its cause in any thiHg congenerons. 
That thought calls up thought is no lllore lnira- 
culous than that a billiard ball llloves a billiard 
hall; hut that a billiard ball should excite a 
thought, that is, be perceived, is a 111iracle, and, 
vçere it strange, ,,-ollid be called such. For 
take the converse, that a thought should call up 
a billiard hall ! Yet ,yhere is the differellce, 
but that the one is a COlnnlon experience, the 
other never yet experienced! 
I t is not strictly accurate to affirln, that 
every thing ,yould appear a ß1iracle, if "
e "ere 
".holly unÍuflnenced by custonl, and sa,v things 
as they arc :-for then the '1ery ground of all 
Iniracles ,vould probably vanish, n
une)y, thp 
heterogeneity of spirit and Inattcr. 

or the 
quid ultcl'ius! of ,yonder, \ye 
hould have the 
lC jJZUS ultra of adoration. 
Again-the "Tord luiraclc has an objective, 
a 811hjective, and a popular Ineaning ;-a
 ob- 
jective,--the essenc.e of a 111iracle cOll
ists in 
the heterogeneity of the consequent and its 
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l"ausative anteceùent ;-as 
ubjective,-in the 
a
sulnption of the heterogeneity. Add the 
"yonder and surprise excited, ,,,hen the conse- 
quent is out of the course of e
perience, and 
,\Te kno\v the popular sense and ordinary use 
of the "yord. 


DEATH, AND GROUNDS OF BELIEF IN A 
FUTURE 
TATE. 
IT is an iinporttlllt thought, that death, judged 
of by. corporeal analogies, certainly. inlplies 
discerptiûn or dis
olution of parts; but pain 
and pleasure do not; nay, tbey 8eenl incon- 
ceivable except under the idea of concentra- 
tion. 1'herefore the influence of the body on 
the 
oul ,viII not prove th
 COlnmon destiny of 
both. 1 feel lllyself not tbe slave of nature 
(nature used here as the 'J1l1tUdIiS sellsibilis) in 
the sense in \vhich animals are. Not only lilY 
thoughts uud affections extend to objects trans- 
natural, as truth, virtue, God; not ouly do lny 
po,vers eÀtend vastly beyond all those, ,,,hich 
I co"uld have derived frolll the instrunlcnts and 
organs, ,vith ,vhich nature has fiIrnished 11le; 
but I can do ,,,hat nature ]Jer sc cannot. I 
ingraft, I raise heavy bodies above the clouds, 
and guide my course over ocean and through 
air. I alone anI lord of fire and light; other 
creatures are but their alnls-folk, and of all the 
so called elelnents, water, earth, air, and aU 
their cOßlpounds (to speak in the ever-endu- 
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ring language of the senses, to ,vhich nothing 
can be revealed, but as com pact, or fluid, or 
aerial), I not Dlerely subser, e lnyself of them, 
but I elnploy them. E,.
,o, there is in me, or 
rather I am, a præter-natural, that is, a super- 
sensuous thing: but ,,,hat is not nature, ,vhy 
should it perish ,vith nature '? ,,,"hy lose the 
faculty of vision, because my spectacles are 
broken 1 
N o\\
 to this it will be objected, and very for- 
cibly too ;-that the soul or self is acted upon by 
nature through the body, and ,vater or caloric, 
diffused through or collected in the brain, ,viII 
derange the faculties of the soul by deranging 
the organization of the brain; the s,vord can- 
not touc.h the soul; but by rending the flesh, 
it ,viII reud the feelings. Therefore the vio- 
lenc.e of nature lllay, in destroying the body, 
D1ediately destroy the soul! It is to this objec- 
tion that DIY first 
entence applies; and is an 
important, and, I believe, a ne\v and the only 
satisfactory reply I have ever heard. 
'fbe one great and binding ground of the 
belief of God and a hereafter, is the la\v of con- 
science: but as the aptitudes, and beauty, and 
grandeur, of the ,vorld, are a sweet and benefi- 
cent inducement to this belief, a constant fuel to 
our faith, so here ,ve seek these arguluents, not 
as dissatisfied with the one 111ain ground, not as 
oj little faith, but because, believing it to be, it 
is natural ,ve 8hould expect to find traces of it, 
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and as a noble \vay of elnploying and devclop- 
iug, anù enlarging the faculties of the 
oul, 
alld this, not by ,vay of lIlotive, but uf a
sÏ1ni- 
latiol1, proùucing virtue. 2ù April, lUll. 


HATRED OF INJUSTICE. 


IT is the Jllark of a Boble nature to bp lllorc 
shocked \vith the Inj lIst <:ondelllllatioll of a bad 
luan tha 11 of a virtuous one; as in the instance 
of Strafforù. J{or ill 
l1ch cases the love of 
justice, and the hatred of the contrary, are felt 
Inore nakedl y anù cOllstitute a strollO' ! J3ssioll 
, . ö 
jJcr se, not ollly unaiùeù by, but in conquest of: 
the 
ofter 
elf-rcpayilJg 
Ylnpathie
. A ,,'ise 
foresight too inspiresjealousy, that so 11lay prin- 
ciples be 11)08t easily overthro\yn. This is the 
virtue of a ,,'ise })Hl11, ,,,hieh a Juob never pos- 

e

es, 'ven as a IHOL He' er, pcrhap::;, hað the 
\nalignant illis ulliulllS, ,\' hie h is the vic.e of 
it luau. 


RELIGIOK. 


l\1\(O
GST the grpat truths are theFC :- 
1. That religion lIas no specnlati, e duglI1a
 ; 
that all is practical, all appealing to the 'rill, 
anù therefore all Í1npcrativc. 1 ltlJl, tlte Lord 
tll!! 1 0i l : 1"llUlt 
lllllt luu;c IlOJl
 ulller g'u(ls 
bul lite. 
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II. That, therefore, n1Ïracle
 are not the 
proofs, but the necessary results, of revelation. 
'-rhey are Hot the key of the arch and roof of 
evidence, though they may be a cOB1pacting 
stone in it, ,yhich gives ,vhile it receives 
strength. Hence, to lllake the intellectual faith 
a fair analogon or unison of the vital faith, it 
ought to be stanlpeù in the Blind by all the 
evidences duly co-ordinated, and not designed 
by single pen-strokes, beginning either here 
or there. 
III. That, according to No. I., Christ is not 
described priuJarily and characteristically as 
a teacher, but as a doer; a light indeed, but 
an effective light, the sun ,vhich causes ,vhat 
it sho,vs, as ,veIl as sho,,,.s ,vhat it first causes. 
IV. ':rhat a certain degree of Inorality is 
presupposed in the reception of Christianity; 
it is the sllbstratll11l of the 1110ral interest \vhich 
substantiates the evidence of llliracles. The 
instance of a profligate suddenly converted, if 
properly sifted, ,,,ill be found but an apparent 
_ exception. 
V. That the being of a God, and the ÎInmor- 
tality of man, are every ,vhere assunled by 
Christ. 
'TI. That Socinianisln is not a reJigion, but 
a theory, and that, too, a very pernicious, or a 
very unsatisfactory, theor). Pernicious,-for 
it excludes all OUf deep and awful ideas of the 
perfect holiness of God, his justice and his 
Inercy, and thereby luakes the voice of con- 
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science a delusion, as having no correspondent 
in the character of the legislator; regarding 
God as luerel) a good-natured pleasure-giver, 
80 happiness be producpd, indifferent as to the 
lueans :-Unsatisfactory, for it prolnises for- 
givenebs ,vitbout any solution of the difficulty 
of the compatibiJity of this ,vith the justice of 
God; in no ,vay explains the fallen condition 
of n1an, nor offers any lneans for his regenera- 
tion. "If you ,viII be good, you ,viII be 
happy," it says: that Inay be, but IHY ,viII is 
,,"eak; I 
ink in the struggle. 
, II. That Socinianislll never did and never 
can subsist as a general religion. For 1. It 
neither states the disease, on account of ,\?hich 
tl1(:\ hUlnan being hungers for revelation, nor 
})repares any rClneùy in general, nor ministers 
any hope to the individual. t. In order to 
Jnakc itself endurable on scriptural grounds, it 
)llust 
o '\
eah..en the texts and authority of 
scripture, as to leave in scripture no Linding 
ground of proof of any thing. 3. 'l"ake a pious 
Je\v, one of the ì\Iaccabees, and COIIlparc his 
faith anù its grounds ,vith Priestley"s; and 
then, for ,vhat did Christ COlne? 
'TIll. rrhat Socinianism involves the shock- 
ing thought that luan ,\'ill not, and ought 110t 
to be expecteù to, do his duty as Jnan, unless 
he first Inakes a bargain ,yith his l\Iaker, anù 
his i\laker \vith hill1. Give 111e, tIle individual 
lne, a positive proof that I shall be in a state of 
plea8ure after Il1Y death, if 1 do so aud 80, and 
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then I \yill do it, 110t else! And the proof asked 
i8 not one dependent on, or flo\ving froln, hi8 
Jlloral uature and III oral feelings, but \" holly 
e,:rlra-Illoral, nanlely, by his out\vard senses, 
the bubjugation of \vhich to faith, that is, the 
pa

ive to the actional and self-created belief, 
is the great object of all religion! 
IX. That Socinianis111 involves the dreadful 
reflection, that it can establish its probability 
(its certainty being \vholly out of the question 
and iUlpossible, Priestley hÏ1nself declaring that 
his o\vn continuance as a Christian depended 
on a contingency,) only on the destruction of 
all the argull1ents furnished for our pernlanent 
and essential distinction froul brutes; that it 
lnust prove that we have no grounds to obey, 
but, on the contrary, that in \visdom \,e ought 
to reject and declare utterly null, all the COffi- 
n1ands of conscience, and all that is ilnplied in 
those COlnl11ands, reckless of the confusion in- 
troduced into our uotions oflneans and ends by 
the denial of truth, goodness, justice, lnercy, 
and the other fundalllental ideas in the idea of 
God; and all this in order to conduct us to a 
l\Iaho1l1et's bridge of a knife's edge, or the 
breadth of a spear, to salvation. And, should 
,ve di
covcr any ne\v doculllents, or should an 
acuter logician Inake plain the sophistry of the 
deductions dra\\Tn from the present documents 
(and surely a 111an "Tho has passed from ortho- 
do
y to the loosest Arminianism, and thence to 
A rianism, and thence to direct II luuani8111, ha
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no right fronl his experience to deny the pro- 
bability of this)-then to fall ofr into the hope- 
less abyss of atheisnl. For the present life, \ve 
kno,,', is governed by fixed la,rs, ,,-hich the 
atheist ackno,,,ledges as ,veIl as the theist; and 
if there be no spiritual ,vorld, and no spiritual 
life in a spiritual ,yorld, ,,-hat possible bearing 
can the adnlission or rejection of this hypo- 
thesis have on our practice or feelings? 
Lastly, the 310saic dispensation 'vas a schen1e 
of national education 
 the Christian is a ,,,"orld- 
religion; and the forlncr ,vas susceptible of 
evidence antI probabilities ,vhich do not, and 
cannot, apply to the latter. A savage people 
forced, as it \rere, into a school of cirCUln- 
stances, and gradually in the course of gene- 
rations taught the lluity of God, tÌrst and for 
ccnturies Inerely as a practical abstinence fron1 
the "
or
hip of any other,-ho,v can thp prin- 
ciples of such a systenl apply to Christianity, 
,vhich goes into all nations and to all lnen, 
the Jnost enlightened, even by preference? 
"T riting several years later than the date of 
the preceding paragraphs, I cOffilnelld the lllO- 
dern Unitarians for their candour in giving up 
the pos
ible ,yorshipability of Christ, if not 
very God ,-a proof that truth \\yill ultÏ1nately 
prevail. The Ariaus, then existing, against 
,,"h0I11 \Vaterland 'Yfote, ,,-ere not converted; 
but in the next generation the argulnents 
Inade their ,,-ay. This is faine rcrslis reputa- 
tion. 
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THE APOSTLES' CREED. 


Is it not probable froln "That is found in the 
'\Titings of Cyril, Eusebius, Cyprian, l\Iar- 
cellus of A_ncyra and others, that our present 
Apostles' Creed is not the very 5YJJtbohu1t 
]lidei, \vhich \yas not to be ,vritten, but ,vas 
al\vays repeated at baptism? For this latter cer- 
tainly contained the doctrine of the eternal ge- 
neration of the Logos; and, therefore, it seenlS 
likely that the present Apostles' creed ,vas an 
introductory, and, as it \vere, alphabetical, 
creed for young catechun1ens in their first ele- 
Jnentation. Is it to be believed that the S!JlIt- 
boltlJJt Fidei contained nothing but the n1ere 
l1Ïstory of Jesus, ,vithou t any of the peculiar 
doctrines, or that, if it did not contain SOllle- 
thing 1110re, the great and vehement defenders 
of the ',rrinity ,vould speak of it so magnifi- 
cently as they do, even preferring its authority 
tu that of the scriptures ?-Besides, does not 
AU8tin positively say that our present Apostles' 
creed ,vas gathered out of the scriptures? 
'Vhereas the 5!JlIlbobnn Fidei ,vas elder than 
the Gospels, and probably contained only the 
three doctrines of the Trinity, the Redelnption, 
and the Unity of the Church. :\lay it not 
have happened, ",'hen baptisIn \vas adnlinis- 
tcrcù so early, and at last even to infants, that 
the old Þ
!Jul!JulltJn l/idcl bcctulle graduulJy 
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ill usillil 111J1 , as being appropriated to adult 
proselytes froln Judais111 or Paganisnl? This 
seenlS to HIe even 1l10re than probable; for in 
proportion to the 111ajority of born over con- 
verted Christians lIlust the creed of instruction 
have been 1110re frequent than that of doctrinal 
profession. 


. 
A GOOD HEART. 


THEilE is in Abbt's E
says an attelnpt to de- 
tern1Îne the true scnse of this phrase, at least 
to unfold (llilseinalldersct::cn) ,rhat is Ineant and 
f
lt by it. 1 \\"as luuch pleased ,rith the re- 
1l1arks, I remeulbcr, and ,vith the counterpo- 
sitioll of Tonl Jones and Sir Charles Grandi- 
SOIl. l\Iight not Luther and Calvin serve? 
But it is lnade less noticeable in these last by 
its co-existence \vith, and sOllletilnes real, nlore 
often apparent, subordination to fixed con- 
scious principles, and is thus less naturally 
characteristic. Parson Adalus contrasted "rith 
Dr. Harrison in Fielding's Anlelia ".ould do. 
Then there is the suppression of the good 
lleart and the suhstitution of principles or mo- 
tives fOf the good heart, as in Laud, and the 
,vhole race of conscientious persecutors. Such 
principles constitute the virtues of the Inqui- 
sition. A good heart contrasts ,vith the Pha- 
risaic righteousness. Thi8 last contelllplatiou 
of the Pharisees, the dognlati
ts, aull the l'igo- 
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rists in toto p;ellf'l'e, :;erves to reconcile Ine to 
thp fe\voess of the nlen \vho act on fixed prin- 
ciples. for unless there exist intellectual 
po" er to determine aright" hat are the ])} inci- 
pia J"fllll fixa ct fOI'1JuLla, and unless there be 
the \visdoI11 of love preceding the love of \vis- 
ÙOll1, and unless to this be added a graciousness 
of nature, a loving kindness,-these rigorists 
are but bigots often to errors, and active, yea, 
ren10rseless in preventing or staying the rise 
and progress of truth. And even \vhen bigotted 
adherents to true principles, yet they render 
truth unalniable, and forbid little "children to 
C0111e thereunto. As hUlnan nature no,v is, 
it is \vell, perhaps, that the nun1ber should be 
fe\v, seeing that of the fe\v, the greater part 
are pre-n1aturities. 
The nun1ber of those ,vho act from good 
hearted in1pnlses, a kindly and cheerful ulood, 
and the play of l1lil1ute syn1pathies, continuous 
i
l their discontinuity, like the sand-thread of 
the hour-glass, and fronl their 11linuteness and 
transiency not èalculated to stiffen or inflate 
the individual, and thus renlaining unendan- 
gered by egotism, and its unhandso1l1e vizard 
contenlpt, is far larger: and though these tenl- 
peramental pro-virtues ,viII too often fail, and 
are not built to stand the storIns of strong 
temptation; yet on the ,rhole they carryon 
the benignan 8cheme of social nature, like the 
other il1stinct8 that rule the anilual creatioll. 
But of all the 11108t nUlllerous are the Inen, ".ho 
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hav(' ever more their o,vn dearliest heloved 
self, as the only or nlLlin goal or butt of their 
endeavours straight and steady before their 
eye
, and ,,'hose ,,-hole inner '\'orlll turns on the 
great a-xis of self
illtercst. These forn1 the Ina- 
jority, if not of 1uankind, yet of those by ,,-h0111 
the business of life is carried OU; and IUOst ex- 
pedient it is, that so it should be; nor can ,,-e 
Ìlllaginc any thing better contrived for the ad- 
vantage of society. For these are the n10st ill- 
dustrious, orderly, and circlunspect portion of 

ociet)-, aud the actions governed hy this prin- 
ciple ,\'ith the result
, are the only luaterials on 
,,'hich either the statesluan, or individuals can 
safely' calculate. 
There is, indeed, another sort, (a cla
s they 
can scarcel) be called), ,,'ho are belo,v sclf- 
illtere
t; ,vho li'7(' nnder the lllastery of their 

enses and appetites; and ,vhose 8elfishues
 is 
all anÏ1naI j nstinct, a goaù II te/
'(), not an at- 
traction, (f rc })]"Os}Jccta, or (so to speak) froln a 
prqjected self. In fact, such individuals can- 
not so properly be said to have a self, as to be 
lllachines for the self of nature: and are as 
little capable of loving thell1Selves a
 of loving 
their neighbours. Such there are. Kay, (if 
\ve ,vere to count onI) ,vithout ,veighing) the 
aggregate of such persons Inight possibly forl11 
a larger number than the clasg preceding. But 
they llla)T safely be taken up into the latter, 
for the Inain elld
 of society, as being or 
ure 
to hecon1e its 1naterials and tool:5. '"Their foIl) 
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is the stuff in ,\ hich the sound sensp of the 
\\Torlòly-,rise is at once Inanifested and rClnu- 
nerated; their idleness of thought, ,yith the 
passions, appetites, likings and fancies, ,,,hie It 
are its natural gro\\th, though ,veeds, give di- 
rection and eUlploYlnent to the industry of 
the other. TIle accidents of inheritance by 
birth, of accUlllulation of property in partial 
Jnasses, are thus counteracted,-and the aneu- 
rislns in the circulating systeln prevented or 
rendered fe,ver and less obstinate,-,vhilst ani- 
Inal ,vant, the sure general result of idleness 
and its accolupanying vices, talnes at length 
the selfish host, into the laborious slaves and 
111echanic Ï1nplelnents of the self-interested. 
Thus, ,vithout public spirit, nay, by the predo- 
Ininance of the opposite quality, the latter are 
the public benefactors: and, giving steadfast- 
ness and cOInpactness to the ,vhole, lay in the 
ground of the canvass, on ,vhich lninds of finer 
texture Inay Ï1npress beauty and harmony. 
Lastly, there is in the heart of all lllen a 
,vorking principle,-call it aU1bition, or vanity, 
or desire of distinction, the inseparable adjunct 
of our individuality and personal nature, and 
flo\\'ing fronl the san1e source as language 
-the instinct and necessity in each luan of 
declaring his particular existence, and thus of 

inglillg or singularizing hÌ1nself. In SOlne 
thi
 principle is far stronger than in others, 
,,"hile in other::; its conlparative dinlness lllay 
pass for its non-existence. But in thoughts at 
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least, and secret fancies there is in aU Inen 
(idiocy of course excepted) a ,vish to reulaiu 
the saIne and yet to he somcthing else, and 
son1etbing Inore, or to exhibit 'v hat they are, 
or ill1agille they migbt be, sonlc\\'here else and 
to othcr spcctators. . N O\V, thong}l this desire 
of distinction, ,,-hen it is disproportionate to tbe 
pOlrers and qualities b)T \y hich the individual 
is indeed distinguished, or ,,,hen it is the go- 
verning passion, or taken as the rule of con- 
duct, i
 but a " knavish sprite," yet a
 an at- 
tendant aud subaltern spirit, it has its good 
purpose::; and beneficial effects: and is not ' 

eldoln 


- sent with broom before, 
To sweep the dust behind the door. 


Though selfish in its origin, it yet tcnl)
 to ele- 
yate the individual frOIIl 
clfishlle

 into :5elf- 
lovc, 11uder a softer and perhap
 bettcr forul 
than tbat of self- in tere
t, the fornl of self- res- 
pect. "Thatever other objects thp l11an Ina)
 
be pursuing, and ,yith ,,,hatever other inclina- 
tion
, he is still by this principle iUlpelled and 
a] 11108t cOIl1pelled to pass out of hÎInself in 
ilnaginatioll, and to survey hinlself at a suffi- 
cient distance, in order to judge ""hat figure he 
is likely to lnake in the eye8 of his fello\\ Inell. 
But in thus taking his station as at the apex of 
a triangle, ,,, hiie the self i
 at onc angle of the 
base, he n1akes it possible at least that the 
iln3ge of his neighbour may appear at the 
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other, \\7hether by spontaneons association, or 
placed there for the purposes of cOlnparison ; 
and so both be contelnplated at equal ùistance. 
But this is the first step to\vards disinterested- 
ness; anù though it should never be reached, 
the advantage of the appearance is soon learnt, 
and the necessity of avoiding the appearance 
of the contrary. But appearances cannot be 
long sustained without some touch of the rea- 
lity. At all events there results a control over 
our actions; some good nlay be produced, and 
many a poisonous or offensive fruit ,viII be pre- 
vented. Courtesy, urbanity, gallantry, 11lunifi- 
cence; the out\vard influence of the Ia,y shall 
I call it, or rather fashion of honour-these 
are the handsome hypocrisies that spring fronl 
the desire of distinction. I ask not the genius 
of a l\fachiave], a Tacitus, or a S,,"ift ;-it 
needs only a ,vorldly experience and an obser- 
ving 11lind, to convince a man of forty that 
there is no medium between the creed of lnis- 
anthropy and that of the gospel. 
A pagan Inight be as orthodox as Paul on 
the doctrine of ,vorks. First,-set aside the 
large portion of them that have their source in 
the constitutional temperament,-the luerit of 
\vhich, if any, belongs to nature, not to the in- 
dividual agent; and of the relnaining nUlnber" 
of good ,vorks, nine are derived from vices 
for one that has its origin in virtue. I have 
often in looking at the ,vater-works, and com- 
plex machinery of our Inanufactories, indulged 
VOL. I. C C 
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a llunlorous Inood by fancying that the llanl- 
Juers, cogs, fly-\,
heels, &c. "ere each actuated 
by SOlne appetite, or passion-hate, rage, re- 
venge, vanity, cupidity, &c. ,vhile the general 
result was most benignant, and the machine. 
taken as a ,vhole, the product of po,ver, kno\\- 
ledge, and benevolence! Such a lllachine does 
the Inoral \\rorld, the \vor]d of human nature, 
appear-and to those \\"ho seem ever Inore to 
place the compari on and the alternative be- 
tween IIeil and earth, and quite overlook the 
opposition bet\\reen earth and lleaven, I re- 
cOlunlend this 1l1cditation. 


EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY: 


I. l\IIRAcLEs-as precluding the contrary evi- 
ùence of no Iniracles. 
II. '
rhe material of Christianity, its exis- 
tence and llistory. 
III. The doctrines of Christianity, aud the 
correspondence of hU111an nature to those doc- 
trines,-illustrated, ] st, historically-as the ac- 
tual production of a ne,v ,,,"orld, and the de})en- 
dence of the. fate of tIle planet upon it ;-2nd, 
individually-frolll itb apIJeal for its truth to 
an asserted fact,-\vhich, ,\'hether it be real or 
not, every Inan possessing reason has an equaJ 


Dictated to, and comnlunicated by, Dr. Brabant of De- 
vizes. Ed. 
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po\ver of ascertaining Yiithin hinlself ;-nalue- 
ly, a ,,,ill ,vhich has 1l10re or les8 lost it::; lÌ'ec- 
aOlU, though not the consciousness that it 
ought to be and Inay beCOlue free ;-the con- 
viction that this cannot be achieved \vithout 
the operation of a principle connatural \vith 
itself;-the evident rationality of an entire 
confidence in that principle, heing the condi- 
tion and 111eanS of its operation ;-the experi- 
ence in his o\vn nature of the truth of the pro- 
cess described by Scripture as far as he can 
place hÎInself \vithin the process, aided by the 
confident assurances of others as to the effects 
experienced by theIn, and ,vhich he is striving 
to arrive at. All these form a practical Chris- 
tian. Add, ho\vever, a gradual opening out of 
the intellect to Inore and more clear percep- 
tions of the strict coincidence of the doctrines 
of Christianity, ,vith the trutIls evolved by the 
111ind, frolll reflections on its o\vn nature. To 
such a luan one 111ain test of the objectivity, 
the entity, the objective truth of his faith, is its 
accolnpaniment by an increase of insight into 
the moral beauty and necessity of the process 
,vhich it cOlnprises, and the dependence of that 
proof on the causes asserted. Believe, and if 
thy belief be right, tb.at insight" hich gradu- 
ally tranSlnutes faith into kno\yledge will be 
the re,vard of that belief. The Christian, to 
'VhOIU, after a long profession of Christianity, 
the mysteries relllain as 111uch Inysteries as 
before, is in the san1e state as a schoolboy with 
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regard to his arithmetic to 'VhOlll the jllCil '1t 
the end of the examples in his cyphering book 
is the \\' hole ground for Ilis assuming that SUCll 
and suclÏ figures alllount to so and so. 
3rd. In the above I include the increasing 
discoveries in the correspondence of the his- 
tory, the doctrines and the promises of Chris- 
tianity, ,vith the past, present, and probable 
future of h1unan nature; and in this state a 
fair comparison of the religion as a divine phi- 
losophy, lfitIi all other religions ,vhich have 
pretended to revelations and all other systelns 
of philosophy; botll ,vith regard to the totality 
of its truth and its iùentification ,vith the Inani- 
fest nlarch of affairs. 
I should conclude that, if ,ve suppose a man 
to have convinced hilnself that not only the 
doctrines of Christianity, ,vhich may be con- 
ceived independently of history or tÏIne, as the 
Trinity, spiritual influences, &c. are coincident 
,,,,ith the truths \"hicll his reason, thus strength- 
ened, ]1a8 evolved frolll its own sonrces, but 
that the historical doglnas, namely, of the in- 
carnation of the creative Logos, and his be- 
cOIning a personal agent, are thelnselves foun- 
ded in philosophical necessity; then it seen1S 
irrational, that SUCll a 1nan should reject the 
belief of the actual appearance of a religion 
strictly correspondent therewith, at a given tinlC 
recorded, even as llluch as that he should re- 
ject Cæsar"s account of his ,vars in Gaul, after 
he has convinced hill1Self a priori of their pro- 
bability. 
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As the result of these convictions he will 
110t scruple to receive the particular miracles 
recorded, inasmuch as it would be miraculous 
that an incarnate God should not work what 
must to mere men appear as miracles; inas- 
luuch as it is strictly accordant with the ends 
and benevolent nature of such a being, to 
commence the elevation of D1an above his 
IHere senses by attracting and enforcing atten- 
tion, first through au appeal to those senses. 
But with equal reason will he expect that no 
other or greater force shoul<1 be laid on these 
Iniracles as such; that they should not be 
spoken of as good in themselves, much less as 
the adequate and ultimate proof of that reli- 
gion; and likewise he will receive additional 
satisfaction, should he find these miracles so 
wrought, and on such occasions, as to give 
them a personal value as symbols of important 
truths when their D1iraculousness was no longer 
needful or efficacious. 


CONFESSIO FIDEI. Nov. 3, 1816. 


I. 


I. 1 BELIEVE that I am a free-agent, inasmuch 
as, and so far as, I have a will, ,vhich renders 
me justly responsible for D1Y actions, omissive 
as well as commissive. Likewise that I pos- 
sess reason, or a law of right and wrong, ,vhich, 


4 
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uniting ,vith lny sell
C of nloral respollsiLilit) , 
constitutes the voice of cOllscience. 
II. Hence it bccOlncs IllY absolute duty to 
helieve, and 1 do believe, that there is a God, 
that is, a Being, in \Vh01l1 8uprelne reasun antl 
a 11108t holy \yill are one \yith an infinite po\ver ; 
and that all holy ,viII is coincident ,yith the 
,,,ill of Goil, and therefore secure in its ulti- 
lnate conseqnences by Ilis olnnipotence ;- hav- 
ing, if such siluilitude be not lInla\yful, such a 
relation to the goodness of the AJnlighty, as a 
perfect tilue-piece ,,'ill have to the sun. 


COROLL.\R \ . 


rrhe "90nderful ,vork8 of God in the 
elJsible 
''''orld are a perpetual.ùiscour:
e, relllillùing lHe 
of hi
 existence, and shado\ying out to Ine his 
perfections. But as all language prcsnppo
es 
in tIt"\ intelligent hearer or reader thu
c' pri- 
lllary 1l0tio1l8, ,,,hich it syulbolizes; as ,yell as 
the pc)\ver of lllaking tllo
e cOlnbinations of 
the
è prinlnry notions, ,,'hich it rf"presents and 
c'X:cites us to cOlnbine,-even so I believe, that 
the notion of God is essential to the hUlllan 
luind; that it is called forth into distinct con- 

cionsnes
 l)rincipally hy the cOllscience, and 
auxilinrly by the lllanif<.:st adaptation of Ineans 
to endb in the out,vard creation. I t is, there- 
fore, evident to Iny reason, that the cxi
teuce 
of God ig absolutely aud ncccssaril)' ill
USCCp- 
tiLle of a 
cielltific denlollstration, aud that 
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Scripture ha5 
o represented it. l
or it COJU- 
Iuanùs us to believe in one God. I lUll, the 
Lord I fl!J Go(l: tllOIl slutZt lllu;e none otllcr gods 
bllt IJIC. N o,v all conllnandlnent necessarily 
relate8 to the 'rill; \vhereas all scientific de- 
Hlollstration is independent of the ,vill, and is 
apodictic or delnonstrative only as far as it i8 
cOlupulsory on the mind, t.olenteut, /lOlellteul. 
III. 
Iy conscience forbids nle to propose to 
tHyself the pains and pleasures of this life, as 
the prinlary lllotive, or ultill1ate end, of my 
actions ;-on the contrary, it DIakes me per- 
ceive an utter disproportionateness and hetero- 
geneity between the acts of the spirit, as virtue 
anù vice, and the things of the sense, such as 
all earthly re,vards and punishments must be. 
Its hopes and fears, therefore, refer nIe to a 
different and spiritual state of being: and I be- 
lieve in the life to COllIe, not through argu- 
Inents acquired by my understanding or dis- 
cursive faculty, but chiefly and effectively, be- 
cause so to believe is my duty, and in obedi- 
ence to the cOffiluands of 111Y conscience. 
Here ends the first table of lllY creed, whicb 
".ould have been my creed, had I been born 
,yith Adam; and which, therefore, constitutes 
,,-hat may in this sense ùe called natural reli- 
gion, that is, the religion of all finite rational 
heings. The second table contains the creed 
of revealed religion, IllY bclief as a Christian. 
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II. 


IV. 1 believe, and hold it as the fundaluen- 
tal article of Christianity, that I alIl a fallen 
creature; that I aln of Iny-self capable of 
Illoral evil, but not of Inyself capable of moral 
good, and that an evil ground existed in IllY 
,,
ill, previously' to any given act, or assignable 
I110lnent of tilne, in U1Y consciousness. I aUI born 
a child of ,vrath. Thi
 fearful Inystery I pretend 
not to understand. J cannot even conceive the 
possibility of it,-but I lno,v that it is so. :\Iy 
conscience, the sole fountain of certa.inty, COIlI- 
Inands nle to believe it, and \vould itself be a 
contradiction, ,,"ere it not so-and ".bat is real 
}11Uht be possible. 
'T. I receive \"ith full and grateful faith the 
assurance of revelation, that the 'V ord, ,,'hich is 
from all eternity ,,,ith God, and is God, assußled 
our hU1l1an nature in order to redeem ß1e, and 
all mankind frolll this our connate corruption. 
1\1 y reason convinces HIe, that no otber 1110de 
of redeJuption is conceivable, and, as did 
Socrates, \vould have yearned after the Re- 
deemer, though it \vould not dare expect so 
,,'onderful an act of divine love, excel)t only as 
an effort of Iny Inind to conceive tbe utn10st of 
the infinite greatness of that love. 
'TI. I believe, that this assumption of hu- 
ll1anity by the Son of God, was revealed and 
realized to U
 by the \V o1'd lnade fle
h, and 
Jnanifc8led to U
 in Christ Jesus; and that 
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his miraculous birth, his agony, his crucifixion, 
death, resurrection, and ascension, \vere all 
both sYlnbols of our redemption (pULVÓ}-tfVU T
V 
vov}-tÉvwv) and necessary parts of the awful 
process. 
VII. I believe in the descent and sending 
of the Holy Spirit, by whose free grace ob- 
tained for toe by the merits of my Redeelner, 
I can alone be sanctified and restored from Iny 
natural inheritance of sin and condelnnation, 
be a child of God, and an inheritor of the 
kingdom of God. 


COROLLARY. 


The Trinity of persons in the Unity of the 
God would have been a necessary idea of Jny 
speculative reason, deduced from the neces- 
sary postulate of an intelligent creator, whose 
ideas being anterior to the things, must be 
more actual than those things, even as those 
things are more actual than our images de- 
rived from them; and who, as intelligent, must 
have had co-eternally an adequate idea of 
himself, in and through which he created all 
things both in heaven and earth. But this 
would only have been a speculative idea, like 
those of circles and other mathematical figures, 
to which \ve are not authorized by the pråc- 
tical reason to attribute reality. Solely in 
consequence of our Redemption does the Tri- 
nity become a doctrine, the belief of which as 
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real is cOlulnanded hy OIl I" conscience. ßnt to 
Chri
tian:-; it is cOlnlnanded, and it is f:ll"-'e 
candour in a Chri
tian, belie, ing in original 
sin anù reùelnption therefrolu, to aùu1it that 
any Ulan dcnying tbe divinity of Christ can ùe 
a Christian. The true language of a Christian, 
,vhich r
concilcs humility ,yith truth "uuld 
be ;-God and not Ulan is the judge of luall : 
\\'hich of the t\yO is the Christian, he \rill de- 
terluine; l)ut this i;::, evident, that if the theau- 
thropist is a Christiai1, the p
ilanthropist can- 
not ue so; and 
'icc 
'
rsa. Suppo
e, that t,,'o 
tribes used the saIne \\ rittcll character:;, but 
attached different and opposite lucanings to 
then1, so that uiger, for instance, ,vas used hy 
one tribe to convey the notion bill ./.:, Ù)T the 
other, .ltile ;-could they, '\Tithout aùsuròity, 
ùe saiù to have the saIne ]anguage? E,"en so, 
in the in
tance of the crucifixion, the saml
 
iluage is pre
ent to the theantbrupist and to the 
p:::;ilallthropist or 
ociuiall-Lut to the latter it 
represcnts a lncre Ulan, a gooù luan iudced aud 
divinely inspired, but 
till a m('re lnan, even a
 
1\108 \8 or Paul, dying in atte
tation of thl' 
trutll of his preaclling, and in orùer by his re- 
surrection to give a proof of his u1Ï
sion, aud 
inclusively of the rcsurrection of alllnen :-to 
the foriner it repre:;ents God incarnate takiug 
upon llin18clf the sins of the ,,,orld, and lliln
elf 
tllcreby redeell1Ïng us, and giving us life evcr- 
la
ting, not InereJy teaching it. The salue 
differcnce, that exist
 bet\-reen God and nIan, 
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between giving and the declaration of a gift, 
exists bet,veen the Trinitarian and the U nita- 
rian. This might be proved in a few lnolnents, 
if ,ve would only conceiye a Greek or ROlnan, 
to whom t,vo persons relate their belief, each 
calling Christ by a different nalne. It would 
be iUlpossible for the Greek even to guess, that 
they both Ineant the saUle person, or referred 
to the saIne facts. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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